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Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 
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Animals. XVIII. Of the Carteſian Hypotheſis, that 
it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe without a 
Deity giving Motion to Matter. p 


HE foundations of religion being thus eſtab- 
: liſhed in the being of God, and the immortal- 
ity of the ſoul, we now come to erect our ſuperſtruc- 


ture upon them, by aſſerting the undoubted truth 
and certainty of that account of the world which is 


given us in the writings of Moſes ; which, beginning 


with the world itſelf, leads us to a particular conſi- 


deration of the origin of the univerſe ; the right un- 


derſtanding of which hath great influence upon our 


belief of all that follows in the word of God. For 
although we ſhould aſſert with Epicurus the being of 


a Deity, if yet with him we add that the world was 
. made by a caſual concourſe of atoms, all that part-of 


religion which lies in obedience to the will of God is 
unavoidably deſtroyed. All that is left is only a 
kind, of veneration of a Being more excellent than 
our own, which reacheth not to the government of 
men's lives, and {o'will have no force at all upon the 


generality of the world, who are only allured by 


hopes, or awed by fears, to that which of their choice 
they would be glad to be freed from. Befides, what 


expreſſions of gratitude can be left to God for his 


goodneſs, if he interpoſe not in the affairs of the 
world ? What dependance can there be on Divine 


\ goodneſs, 


CY __ 1 
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oodneſs, if it be not at all manifeſted in the world? CHAP, 
What apprehenſions can we have of God's infinite 
wiſdom and power, if neither of them are diſcernible 
in the being of the world? And as the opinion of 
Epicurus deſtroys religion, ſo doth that of Ariſtotle, 
which attributes eternity to the univerſe, and a ne- 
ceflary emanation of it from the firſt cauſe, as light 
comes from the ſun; for if ſo, as Maimonides well — 
obſerves, the whole religion of Moſes is overthrown, all ock. p. il. 
his miracles are but impoſtures, all the hopes which are © 28. 
grounded on the promiſes of God are vain and fruitleſs. 
For if the world did of neceſſity exiſt, then God is no 
free agent ; and if fo, then all inſtituted religion is to 
no purpoſe: nor can there be any expectation of re- 
ward, or fear of puniſhment, from him who hath no- 
thing elſe to do in the world but to ſet the great 
wheel of the heavens going. So much is it our con- 
cernment to enquire into the true original of the 
world, and on what evidence of reaſon thoſe opinions 
are built, which are ſo contrary to that account given i 
of, it in the very entrance of the books of Moſes ; | 
wherein we read the true origin of the world to have 
been by a production of it, by the omnipotent will 
and word of God. This being then the plain aſſertion 
of Moſes, we come to compare it, in point of reaſon, 
with all thoſe ſeveral hypotheſes which are repugnant 
to it, which have been embraced in ſeveral ages by 
the philoſophers of greateſt eſteem in the world; 
which may be reduced to theſe four : 1. Such as ſup- 
poſe the world to have exiſted as it is from all eternity, 
2. Such as attribute the formation of the world as it is t0 
God ; but withal aſſert the pre-exiſlence and eternity of 
matter, 3. Such as deny any eternity to the world, but 
aſſert the origin of it to have been by a caſual concourſe of 
atoms. 4. Such as endeavour lo explain the origin of the 
univerſe, and all appearances of nature, merely by the me- 
chanical laws of the motion of matter. | 
I begin with thoſe who affert the eternity of the i. 
world as it is, among whom Ariſtotle hath borne the = 
„„ | greateſt - = 


; 
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greateſt name, who ſeems to have arrogated this opi- 


nion to himſelf; for when he enquires into the judg- 


ment of the philoſophers who had wrote before him, 
he ſays of them, Evo pevoy pat By E&TAYTES tai @&Tivgs all 
the philoſophers aſſerted that the world was made, though 
ſome one way, ſome another. And' were this true 
which Ariſtotle faith, it would be the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judice againſt his opinion ; for if the world had been 
eternal, how ſhould it come to paſs that the oldeſt 


| philoſophers ſhould fo readily and unanimouſly em- 
brace that opinion which aſſerted the production of 


the world? Was it not a ſtrong preſumption of the 


novity of the univerſe, that all nations to whom the 


philoſophers reſorted had memorials left among them 
of the firſt origin of things? And from hence it is 
obſervable, that, when the humour of philoſophizing 
began to take the Greeks (about the 40th Olympiad, 
when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh), the be- 
ginning of the world was no matter of diſpute; but, 


taking that for granted, the enquiry was, out of 
what material principle the univerſe was formed. Of 


which Thales thus delivers his opinion in Tully; 
Aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum autem eam mentem; 
que ex aqua cuncta fingeret ; wherein he plainly diſ- 
tinguiſheth the efficient from the material cauſe of 
the world. The prime efficient was God; the ma- 


terial principle, water. It is a matter of ſome en- 


quiry, whether the firſt principles of philoſophy 
among the Greeks were not rather ſome traditional 
things conveyed to them from others, than any cer- 
tain theories which they had formed from their own 
experiments and obſervations. The former 1s to me 


far the more probable on many accounts, but chiefly. 


on this ; that the firſt principles of the two founders 
of the chief ſects of philoſophers, viz. the Ionic and 
Italic (for all the other were but the various iſſues of 
theſe two), did come ſo near to that which we have 
the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the moſt 
certain account of the origin of the World. For 


this 
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this opinion of Thales ſeems to have been part of CHAP. 
that univerſal tradition which was continued in the I. 
world concerning the firſt principles of things; for I 


do not ſee any reaſon to aver, with ſo much confi- 


dence as ſome do, that thoſe philoſophers who ſpake 
any thing conſonantly to Moles, muſt preſently con- 
verſe with the Jews, tranſcribe their opinions out of 
the Scriptures, or have them conveyed to them in 
ſome ſecret cabala of the creation, as it is affirmed of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no leſs reaſon 
of Thales. But this I ſuppoſe may be made evident 
to any conſiderative perſon, that thoſe philoſophers 
of Greece, who converſed moſt abroad in the world, 
did ſpeak far more agreeably to the true account of 
things, than ſuch who only endeavoured by their own 
wits to improve or correct thoſe principles which were 
delivered by the other philoſophers ; which I impute 


not ſo much to their converſe with the Moſaic writ- 


ings, as to that univerſal tradition of the firſt ages of 
the world, which was preſerved far better among the 
Pheenicians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and others, than 
among the Greeks. For which we have this evident 
reaſon, that Greece was far more barbarous and rude 
in its elder times, than thoſe other nations were, which 
had means of preſerving ſome monuments and gene- 
ral reports of the firſt ages of the world, when the 
Grecians wanted them: and therefore we find that 
Greece, from its beginning, ſhined with a borrowed 
light; and ſaw not by an extramiſſion of rays of 
knowledge from itſelf, but by an intromiſſion of thoſe 
repreſentations of things which were received from 
other nations. Thoſe who formed Greece firſt into 
civil ſocieties, and licked it into the ſhape of well or- 
dered commonwealths, were {uch who had been trad- 
ers tor knowledge into foreign parts. To which pur- y;,.,, 
poſe Diodorus Siculus informs us, that Lycurgus and |. i. c. 96. 


Solon, as well as the poets. Orpheus, Muſzeus, Melampus, > ents. 


and Homer, and the philoſophers, afterwards Pythagoras, V. Euſeb. 


Plato, and others, had gained moſt of their knowledge and — 


3 f | wiſdom J. Xs 
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B 0 O K wiſdom out of Egypt; nay, he ſaith in general, 0: rd 


tis Alyurro tv ro @gXaios YR, Wwe Twy klo vopuijpus 
Kai maideias , %je. All thoſe who were renowned 
among the Greeks for wiſdom and learning, did in ancient 
time reſort to Egypt, to be acquainted with their laws and 
knowledge, On this account, therefore, we are-not 
to ſeek for the ancient and genuine tradition of the 
world from the native and home-bred Greeks, ſuch 
as Ariſtotle and Epicurus, but from thoſe who took 
the pains themſelves to ſearch into thoſe records 
which were preſerved among the elder and more 
knowing nations : and although the nations they re- 
ſorted to ſought to advance their own reputation in 


the hiſtories of their ancient times, of which we have 


already given a large account, yet they were more 

faithful in the account they gave of the origin of the 

Diog. La- whole univerſe. For it appears from Diogenes La- 
b. ertius, that the Egyptians did conſtantly believe that 
the wor!d had a beginning, aud was corruptible ; that it 

was ſpherical, and the flars were of the nature of fire; 

that the ſoul was of an immortal nature, and did paſs up 

and down the world : which Laertius cites from He- 

catæus and Ariſtagoras. So that we need not make 
Pythagoras acquainted with ſuch a cabala of the cre- 

ation, which in all probability neither the Jews nor 

he ever dreamt of : we find a fair account may be 

given of moſt of the opinions of Pythagoras, and 
whence he derived them, without forcing the words 

of Moſes into ſuch a ſenſe, which the plainneſs and 
perſpicuity of the writings of Moſes argue them not 

capable to admit of. But I will not deny, from thoſe 

V. Seiden. concurrent teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſtobu- 
4 den. lus, beſides Origen, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandri- 
apud Ebrz- nus, and others, that Pythagoras might have had an 
ng opportunity of converſing with the Jews (which it is 
| moſt probable was in Chaldza, after the captivity, at 
which time Pythagoras was there among them) ; but 


that Pythagoras ſhould converſe with the ſucceſſors 
of 
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that Moſchus, the Sidonian philoſopher, in Iambli- 


find, underſtood, till one more verſed in Plato and 


% 
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of Eliſha on Mount Carmel, as. Voſſius thinks; or e HA * 


chus, ſhould be Moſes, as others fancy; or that pre- von. ge 
exiſtence of ſouls ſhould be part of the Moſaic ca- geh. ve 


| bala ; or that the Pythagoric numbers, as they are ex- fed. 5. 


plained by Nicomachus Geraſenus in Photius, ſhould 
be adequate to the days of the creation, cabaliſtically 
underſtood, are fancies too extravagant and Pythago- 
rean to be eaſily embraced. If Pythagoras was cir- 
cumciled, it was more for love of the Egyptians than 


the Jews, among whom he ſpent twenty-two years; 


if pre-exiſtence of ſouls be a rational hypotheſis, we 

may thank the Egyptians for it, and not Moſes ; if 
numbers be ſo expreſſive of the work of creation, we 

are beholden to the arithmetical hieroglyphics of | 
Egypt for them. But although Pythagoras might v. Mathem. 
not be acquainted with ſuch a philoſophic cabala of Keen, 


the creation, which none of the Jews, as far as we can tom. li, 
eas 


e a © Egypt. 
Pythagoras, than in the learning of his own nation, 


viz. Philo of Alexandria, began firſt to exerciſe his 
wit on the text of Moſes, with Platonic not ions; yet 
I ſhall eaſily grant that Pythagoras, by means of his 
great induſtry and converſe with the learned nations, 
might attain to far greater knowledge of many myſ- 
terious things in natural philoſophy, and as to the 
origin of the univerſe, than any of the home-bred 


= philoſophers of Greece, or it may be, than any one 


of the nations he reſorted to, becauſe he had the ad- 
vantage of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them 
together, and extracting out that which he judged 
the beſt of them. And hence Plutarch tells us, that Plutarch. de 
the firſt principles of the world, according to Pytha- ff 
goras, were theſe two: the one was T6 Tornlixdv alvin cap. 3. 
xa tdi (omeo &5i ves 6 Jes) an active and forming prin- Ed. Fan. 
ciple, and that was God, whom he called mind (as 
Anaxagoras likewiſe did); the other was vd rn 
TE N d, (owe ig 6 ògνο, x40mOp) palſive and mate- 
rial, which is, the viſible world. 8 
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And thus we ſee theſe two renowned founders of 
the Ionic and Italic ſocieties of philoſophers, both 


giving their concurrent teſtimony with Moſes as to 


the true origin of the world, and not at all differing 
from each other; for thus Thales ſpeaks in Diogenes 


Laertius, weroCuraroy TW ouTwy, Stög . dor ya. r 


Aigov 1060p, Tone de St God is the eldeft Being, be- 
cauſe unbegotten ; the world the moſt 454, becauſe it 
is God's workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions 
of Plato, in his Timæus, come very near (whoſe pht- 
loſophy was, for ſubſtance, the ſame with the Pytha- 
gorean), when he had before aſcribed the production 
of the world to the goodneſs of God; which good- 
neſs of his did inchne him,to make all other things 
like himſelf. Otis zr' Ju Ar i TW p feav RAN 
TAnv To xa. For the moſt excellent Being cannot 
but produce the moft excellent effects. And as to the 
material principle out of which the world was made, 
there appears no great difference between the dd of 
Thales, and the van of Plato and Pythagoras; for 
Plato, when he tells us what a kind of thing the mas 
terial principle was, he deſcribes it thus, ovy novyiay 
d %%, WANG UT WANLPENDS 20k aTAXTWE, Which, as 
Chalcidius renders it, is notu imporiuno fuctuaus neque 
unquam quieſcens, it was a viſible corporeal thing (rd 
ovov nv vga”) which was never at reft, but in continual 
diſorderly motion and agitation : which is a full explica- 


_ tion, I ſuppoſe, of what Thales meant by his water, 


which is the ſame with that iav5, or mixture of mud 
and water together, which others ſpeak of as the prin- 
ciple of the univerſe ; as Orpheus in Athenagoras, 


and the ſcholiaſt on Apollonius, cited by Grotius 


and others, Which we have the more reaſon to be- 
heve, becauſe the ſucceſſors of Thales, Anaximander 
and Anaxagoras, expreſs themſelves to that purpoſe. 
Anaximander called the ſea, rue, mewrng vypacias Nei 
vo, the remainger of the primitive moiſture : and Anax- 
agoras ſays, before the Nas, or God, ſet things in their 
order, Tere xen ra ny 72 r Eꝙονονmͤ-⁵, all - thinz's Te 
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at firft confuſed together ; which muſt needs make that CHAP. 


which Chalcidius tells us Numenius attributes to 
Pythagoras, which his tranſlator calls Sy/vam fiuidam, 
or fluid matter. Which is the ſame likewiſe with the 
Phoenicians' Mor, which, as appears by Euſebius, 
ſome call H, others vdarwdzs Hit t oniv, ſome, mud 
or /lime, others, the putefractiou of watery mixtures, 


which they ſay WAS o Ig, XG weve; 107 dh, 0 
the ſeed- plot of the creation, and the generation of things. 


Thus we ſee how Thales, with the Phoenicians, from 
whom he was derived, as Laertius tells us, and Py- 
thagoras, with the Egyptians and others, concur with 
Moles, not only in the production of the world, but 
in the manner of it, wherein is expreſſed a fluid mat- 


ter, which was the material principle out of which 


the world was formed; when we are told, that he 
earth was without form and void, and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, 1. e. that all at firſt 
was but fluid matter; for P. Fagius, from R. Kim- 
chi, renders Vn by 9an, which fluid matter was agi- 
tated and moved by the Divine Spirit, or the vis p/aſ- 
tica mundi; ſo Chryloſtom calls it iieyex Culnn, and 


ſo Druſius and P. Fagius explain i by motion or 


agitation. And herein we have likewiſe the conſent 
of thoſe forenamed excellent philoſophers, who attri- 
bute the origin of particular things in the world to 
this agitation or motion of the fluid matter. Fer 
Chalcidius, ſpeaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, 
Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others, 
ſays thus of them, omnes igitur hi in motu Politam rerum 
originem cenſuerunt : they all agreed in this, that the ori- 
Ein of things was to be aſcribed io the motion of the parts 
of matter. So the Phoemicians called this motion of 
the particles of matter loo: Copwsn Ne TYVLATWON, a 


= 4ort and bluſtering wind. And how ſuitable this ex- 

plication of the origin of things, from the motion of 
fluid matter, is to the hiſtory of nature, appears by 
thole many experiments by which mixed bodies are 
ſhewed to ſpring from no other material principle than 
| the 
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the particles of fluid matter: of which you may read 


a diſcourſe of that ingenious and learned gentleman, 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymiſt. Only thus 


much may here ſuffice to have made it appear that 
all thoſe philoſophers, who were moſt inquiſitive after 


the ancient and genuine tradition of the world con- 


cerning the firſt beginning of things, did not only 
concur with Moſes in the main thing, that its begin- 
ning was from God, but in the particular circum- 
ſtances of it, as to the fluid matter and motion there- 


of. Concerning which I may yet add, if it be mate- 


rial, the teſtimony of Homer in Plutarch. 


*Nxtavos, de EEO MAYTETTS TETUNTOL. | 


And in Chalcidius : Inque eadem ſententia Homerus eſſe 


invenitur, cum Oceanum & Thetin dicat parentes eſſe ge- 
uituræ; cumque jusjurandum Deorum conſtituat aquam, 
quam quidem ipſe appellat Stygem, antiquitatt tribuens re- 


verentiam, & jurejurando nibil conſtituens reverentius. To iſ 


which purpoſe likewiſe Ariſtotle ſpeaks in his Meta- 


phyſics, that the reaſon why Styx was made the oath 
of the Gods, was becauſe water was ſuppoſed to be 
the material principle of things ; which he ſaith was 
Lex aun Tis QUTN Xa TANGO Weg! T1 pit dog, 4 moſt 
ancient tradition concerning the origin of the univer ſe. 
And tells us before, that ſome were of opinion, rag 
THT ah,, c Ho Wee THF vov YEviciuws K mewras Fro 
Meyiioaurac, that the moſt ancient and remote perſons, and 
firſt woriters of theolog'y, held this opinion of water being 
the firſt material principle of things. 


Having thus made it appear what a conſent there 


was between the ancient tradition of the world, and 
the writings of Moſes, concerning the origin of the 
world, I now come to conſider upon what pretence 
of reaſon this tradition came to be contradicted, and 
the eternity of the world aſſerted. For which we are 
to conſider, that the difference of the former philoſo- 
phers of the Tonic ſect, after the time of Thales, as to 
the material principle of the world, one ſubſtituting 
air, 
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opinions were accounted moſt pure, when they were 
1 ſo ſpherica] as to paſs up and down without inter- 
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tion itſelf ſuſpected among other philoſophers, eſpe- 


. cially when the humour of innovating in philoſophy 


was got among them; and they thought they did no- 


2 thing unleſs they contradicted their maſters : thence 
came that multiplicity of ſects preſently among them; 


and that philoſophy, which at firſt went much on the 


original tradition of the world, was turned into diſ- 


putes and altercations, which helped as much to the 
finding out of truth, as the fighting of two cocks on 
a dung-hill doth to the finding out the jewel that lies 
there. For which, ſcraping and ſearching into the 
natures of things had been far more proper than con- 


tentions and wranglings with each other; but by 
means of this litigious humour, philoſophy, from be- 


ing a deſign, grew to be a mere art; and he was ac- 
counted the beſt philoſopher, not that ſearched ſur- 
ther into the bowels of nature, but that dreſſed and 
tricked up the notions he had in the beſt poſture of 
defence againſt all who came to oppoſe him. From 


5 hence thoſe opinions were moſt plauſible, not which 
vere moſt true, but which were moſt defenſible, and 


which, like Des Cartes's ſecond Element, had all the 


angles cut off, on which their adverſaries might have 


an advantage of juſtling upon them ; and then their 


ruption. From ſuch a degeneracy of philoſophy as 
this we have now mentioned, aroſe the opinion of the 


1 eternity of the world; for the certain tradition of the 
world being now loſt in a crowd of philoſophers, 
W whoſe main aim was to ſet up for themſelves, and not 


to trade with the common bank, ſo that there could 


be no certain and convictive evidence given to a 


ſhuffling philoſopher that things were ever otherwiſe 
than they are; they found it moſt defenſible to aſſert 


that the world never had a beginning, nor would 
= have an end, but always did, and would continue in 


the ſtate they were in, This opinion, though Ari- 
| | ſtotle 


* 


11 


air, another fire, inſtead of water, rendered the tradi- e ** 
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B 95 0 K ſtotle ſeems to make all before bim to be of anothet 


Plato. So- 
phiſt. p. 18 f. 
£d. Fic. 


mind, yet was hatched, as far as we can find, at firſt 
under Pythagoras's ſucceſſors, by Ocellus Lucanus, 
as appears by his book ſtill extant, ve, v Tov wavros 


uows, of the nature of the univerſe ; to whom Ariſtotle 
hath not been a little beholden, as Ludov. Nogarola 


hath in part manifeſted in his notes on Ocellus ; al- 
though Ariſtotle had not the ingenuity of Pliny, ag- 
ugſcere per quos profecerit, From Ariſtotle this o op 
nion, together with his name, ſpread itſelf much 
ther, and became the opinion moſt in vogue among 
the Heathen philoſophers, eſpecially after the riſe of 
Chriſtianity ; for then not only the Peripatetics, but 
the modern Platoniſts, Plotinus, Apuleius, Taurus, 
Iamblichus, Alcinous, Proclus, and others, were all 
engaged in the defence of the eternity of the world, 
thinking thereby the better to overthrow Chriſtianity. 
Hence came the hot and eager conteſts between Pro- 
clus, Simplictus, and Philoponus ; who undertook to 


anſwer Proclus's eighteen arguments for the eternity 


of the world, and to charge Ariſtotle with ſelf- con- 
tradition in reference to it. But nothing were they 
more troubled about, than to reconcile the Timæus 
of Plato with the eternity of the world, which they 
made to be a mere hypotheſis, and a kind of di- 
agram to ſalve Providence withal ; although the 


plain words of Plato, not only there, but elſewhere, | 


W exprels, as far as we can judge by his way of writ- 

g, his real judgment to have been for the production 
of the world by God. For ,which purpoſe we have 
this obſervable teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where he 
divides all manner of productions of things into di- 
vine and buman, and oppoſes the opinion i that con- 
ceived all things to be produced by an eternal power, 
to the opinion of the vulgar; which, faith he, was T1 


| pu auT% evvcy ano mei HUTOLATNG X01 Gvev di- 


voices Eugen, that all things were produced by a blind 


force of nature, without any reaſon or counſel ; to which 


he * the other opinion, that they are made 
| ur 
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uro Nys vt xa} krigH%er Frcs & 0 Htod YI yvopaivng, by a CHAP. 
Divine power, with infinite reaſon and wiſdom.; and 

| when Theætetus expreſſeth himſelf in an academical 
way as to either of theſe opinions, the Hoſpes Elea- 
tenſis, who there acts the part of the philoſopher, 
tells him, if he thought he were inclinable to the 
other opinion, v cy TH AGYW ET WaJzs avuliaing int 
1 4 £08 parv Toi 0pponoytiv, he would undertake 10 make 
bim confeſs the contrary, by the evidence of reaſon which 
be would bring. And we ſhall ſee what great reaſon 
W there is for this opinion, when we conſider what weak 
W and infirm foundations the contrary is built upon. 
For all the arguments which either Ocellus, or Ari- 
ſtotle, or the modern Platoniſts make uſe of, are 
built on theſe following ſuppoſitions ; which are all 
falſe. 1. That it is unconcervable that things ſhould ever 
= have been in any other ſtate than they are. 2. That there 
s uo other way of production but by generation. 3. That 
God is no free agent, but produced the world by neceſſity 


of nature. | J 
I. That it is unconceivable that things ſhould ever haue V. 
been any otherwiſe than they are, The reaſon of which 5 


ſuppoſition was this: That the general concluſions 
of reaſon, which they proceed upon in philoſophy, 

= were taken up from the obſervation of things as they 
are at preſent in the world. Which 1s evident from 
the ground of Ariſtotle's condemning the opinion of 
Empedocles; who afferted the production of the 
== world, and yet the incorruptibility of it: 28 . By ye 
= vio pi, vidio 0 ops civa Pavai, Twy aduvaruy, which 
bie accounts impoſſible ; and gives this as his reaſon, 
Loa ydg rab ra erte eAGywe, oo k Wohkav N Wal 
oe vurapyorre. For, ſaith he, nothing elſe can be ra- Aid. de 
tionally aſſerted, but what we find to be in all things, or Spie. 
4% leaſt in mot; now becauſe there could nothing be 
bound in the world which was produced (i. e. by ge- 
gneration), and yet was incorruptible, therefore he 
Wy concludes it impoſſible it ſhould be ſo with the uni- 
verſe. By which we evidently ſee what the grand 
principles 


Is \ 


Vid. Laert. 
in Vit. De. 
mocriti. 
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principles of reaſon among the philoſophers were; 
viz. ſuch obſervations as they had made from the 
preſent courſe of nature in the order of the univerſe. 
From hence aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among 
them, which hath been ſo taken for granted, that it 
hath been looked on as a common notion of human 
nature, viz. ex nthilo nibil fit, which was the main ar- 
gument uſed by them to prove the eternity of the 


world, and by others, to prove the pre- exiſfence of 


matter. So Ocellus argues againſt both the diſſolu- 
tion and production of the world, from this prin- 


ciple: : if the world be di otved, ſaith he, it muſt either 


be roi eic T0 ov, N tis T0 un ov, either into that which i is, or 
into that which is not. It cannot be diſſolved into that 


which is, becauſe then the untverſe cannot be deſtroyed ; 
for that which is, is either the univerſe, or a pant of it * 


Ocellus Lu- neither can it be diſſolved into that which is not, aan 


canus, p. 16. 


Ed. Comm. XM ο Vae T0 O anorirer Fou tx Twy jun dl, N tis To un Ov 


Ariſtot. 
hyſic. J. iv. 


Cicero de 


Nat. Deor. 


I. i. c. 19 


di, for it is impolſible that a thing ſhould be made 
out of that which is not, or be diſſolved into nothing. 
And Ariſtotle ſomewhere tells us, that it 1s a. prin- 
ciple which all the writers of Natural Philoſophy are 
agreed 1 in (wegs Yue T&%YTNG elo. rg Jogns & G Oy = 
reg o Wes ThG Quotwc), which is tx wn oyrwy ive e dy - 
vor, that it is impoſſible for any thing to come out of no- 
thing. But now when we oblerve upon what grounds 


this principle was took up by theſe philoſophers, we WM 


have no reaſon to admit of it as an univerſal ftandard 
of nature. For we find by theſe naturaliſts, who thus 
aſſerted this principle, that when they go about to 
prove it, it is only from the courſe of generations in 
the world, or from the works of art, both which ſup- 
poſe matter pre- exiſtent; and from theſe ſhort col- 
lections they form this univerſal maxim. And from 
hence, when they diſcourſed of the manner whereby 
God did produce the world, their imaginations raf 
preſently upon that which the Epicurean in Tully 
enquires after, Qu molitio ® Que ferramenta ? Qui 
veetes ? Que machine ® Qui miniſtri tanti operis 2 
runt 
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rut? They apprehend God only as an artificer, that 
W contrives the world firſt into a platform, and then 
W uſcth inſtruments to erect it; and conſequently ſtill 
W ſuppoſe the matter ready for him to work upon. So 
W true is that of Balbus in Tully, when he comes to 


caalius quam a conſuetudine oculorum aciem mentis abducere, 
notbing is more difficult than to abfiratt our minds from 


| 5 | the obſervations of this viſible world, when we ſeek to ap- 


Prebend the nature of the Deity. Thus we ſee upon 
what general grounds the philoſophers proceeded, 
and from what they took them, and how inſufficient 
any collections from the preſent order of the univerſe 
are to determine any thing concerning its produc- 
tion by, For ſuppoſing a production of the world, 
ſeveral things mult of neceſſity be ſuppoſed in it dif- 
We ferent from what the preſent order of the world is; 
and it is an unreaſonable thing to argue from a thing 
W when it is in its greateſt perfection, to what muſt 
always have been in the ſame thing; for by this 
means we muft condemn many things for falſities 


to be true which are apparently falſe. For which 
Maimonides uſeth an excellent ſimilitude. 
aith he, one of exquifite natural parts, whoſe mother dies 
cs ſoon he is born, and his father brings him up in an 
and, where he may have no ſociety with mankind till he 


io any female of either man or beaſt ; ſuppoſe now this 
berſon to enquire of the firſt man he ſpeaks with, how men 
= re born, and how they come into the world! The other 
bells bim, that every man is bred in the womb of one of 
be ſame kind with ourſelves, thus and thus formed; and 
bat while we are in the womb, we have a very little 
ody, and there move and are nouriſhed ; and we grow 
% by little and little till we come to ſuch a bigneſs, aud 
ben wwe come forth into the world, and yet grow fill till 
doe come to ſuch a proportion as we are of. Here preſently 
is young man flops him, and enquires, when we were 
= EY _ thus 


diſcourſe of the nature of God; In quo nihil eft diffi- 


Ws which are apparently true, and believe many others 
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BOOK 7hus little in the womb, and did live, move, and grow, 

ie aid we not eat and drink, and breathe at our mouth and 
noſtrils as we do now ? Did we not eaſe nature as we do 
now ? If it be anſwered him, No, then he preſently is 
ready to deny it, and offers to bring demonſirations that it 


Z 

i 

Ul was utterly impoſſible that it ſhould be ſo. For, ſaith he, 

i if either of us ceaſe breathing but for an hour, our motion 

lt | and life is gone: how is it then poſſible for one of us, 
1 though never ſo little, to live and move in the womb for 
18 many months, when it is ſo cloſe, and ſhut up, aud in the ” 
Hil middle of the body ? If one of us, ſaith he, Should ſwal- . 
1-1 Jo a liltle bird, it would preſently die as ſoon as it came 
{i into the flomach; how much more if it were in the belly? 


F we ſhould be but for few days without eating and 
drinking, we could not live; how can a child then con- 

tinue ſo many months without it 4 gain; if one doth eat, 
and not void the excrement of what he eats, he will be 
killed with it in few days; how can it poſſibly be other 
wiſe with a child ? If it be replied, that there is a paſſage 


X KDBRBIQgWB HH 4 4 S KY mY 3 1 


"tf open in the belly, at which the child receives his nouriſh- 2 
1 ment, he will preſently ſay that it is as impeſſible as the b 
1 | other ; for if our bellies were ſo open, we ſhould be quickly d 
* deſtroyed. And again, if the child hath all its limbs per- | t/ 
I i fect and ſound, how comes it not to open its eyes, uſe the. | þ 

feet, mouth, and hands, as we do? And fo concludes it W 


impolſible that man ſhould ever be born after this manner. 
Much after this way, faith that excellent author, do 
1 | Ariſtotle and others argue againſt the production of 
'F the world; for if the world were produced, ſay they, 


it muſt have been thus and thus; and it is impoſſible p 

that it ſhould have been ſo. Why ? Becauſe we ſee t! 

things are otherwiſe now in the world. Which how n 

infirm a way of arguing, it appears from the conſi- t! 

' ht deration of the former ſimilitude, in which the argu- 8 L 
il ments are as ſtrong to prove the impoſſibility. of that tl 
1 which we know to be true, as in the caſe about which te 
if we diſpute. ra 
1 vi. And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe hypothe- in 
Fs, which the opinion of the world's eternity was WW he 
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founded on, which is, That there is no other way of pro- O . 
Auction but by generation. Moſt of the arguments which — 
| are uſed by Ocellus and Ariſtotle againſt the produc- 

tion of the world, run upon this ſuppoſition, that it 
muſt be generated, as we ſee things are in the world. | 
So Ocellus argues, æ re 70 yeiotws &gxpv -es, Xe Ge 
i εε Gptincy Kowwrnoaiy quo emidixerat ut ον’ H] ba 
wy THY ome priory i rd juriGov, xx Thv aro Tov XE 

ini 7 Gi xaniras N 76 wiv ap Smt du dęEnras u 

ed, iveor;* 76 d eig q apiuveiras, NH deri ds v 

aro Ts e ini vd u, xa Tv aro Tov eXliov@> srl 

T0 xRννν“ T6 d ovprigano pea Th; prrabonns raue Gvojud Cem 

| Ta: ON xai Sanuveis. Every thing that comes into being, 

| and is Jubjef to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations 

in it : the one is whereby it grows from leſs to greater, 

| and from worſe to better ; and this is called generation, 

and the height of this mutation, perfection. The other 

begins from better to worſe, and from bigger to leſs ; and 

= he concluſion of this is corruption and diſſolution, But 

WW 2070, faith he, if the world had a beginning, there would 

be /uch a mutation in it; and it would have grown by 

degrees greater, till it had come to its perfection, and from 

| thence it would ſenſibly decay till it came to diſſolution : 

but nobody hath ever obſerved ſuch a mutation- in the 

world, neither is there any appearance of it; a a ual 

br d WERUTOS UQLTENEL X41 lc 0p4080v AUTO £auTON : Out the 

world is ſemper idem; it varies not, nor alters any thing ö 


om 77ſe/f. For which he particularly inſtanceth in 

the courſes, ſymmetries, figures, poſitions, intervals, 
proportions of motion which are in the world; which 

= things are all capable of ſuch a mutation : yet we ſee 
no ſuch thing in the univerſe : from whence he infers 


that the univerſe was always, and will be, as it is. 
Upon the ſame principle doth Ariſtotle diſpute for 
the eternity of the world, from the nature of his ma- 


beria prima; becauſe if the firſt matter were gene- 


rated, it muſt be generated of other matter, and ſo in 

iafinitum; and ſo he argues from the nature of the 

heavens, that they are not capable of generation and 
n 8 corruption 


BOOK corruption as other bodies are. All which arguments 
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ſignify no more than this, that the world was not ge- 
nerated as plants or animals are; and who ever, right 
in his wits, aſſerted that it was? But do any of theſe 
arguments prove it impoſſible that God, having in- 
finite power, ſhould produce the univerſe after ano- 
ther way, than any of thoſe things are produced in, 
which we obſerve in the world? For we aſſert an in- 
finite and eternal Being, which was the efficient cauſe 
of the world, who by his omnipotent power produced 
it out of nothing, and continues it in its being; 
which is well expreſſed by the author of the Refuta- 
tion of Ariſtotle, in Juſtin Martyr's works. Wie 
aſſert, ſaith he, one God who is eternal himſelf, that hath 
nothing elſe co-equal with himſelf, neither by way of Jube 
jection or oppoſition, whoſe power is ſo great that not 
can hinder is; by which Power he produced 1 the world, 
* * No rod cl, M T8 rl ty, xα TOU fg dap 
Thv txtivs SνẽEnu; Which hath no other cauſe either of its 
beginning, or of its being, or continuance, but only his will. 
Who fully anſwers, in a philoſophical manner, the 
particular allegations out of Ariſtotle, concerning the 
eternity of the world; his deſign being, as he faith, to 
ſhew un KOT Thy 8 ET 15am, xo g tmodyi\xov* 
TA "ExAnves rel Otob Te x lioews T85 A Woitiv, rel 
DETONKETHG, GAN ein To dose dio piG e, that the 
Greek philoſophers, in their diſcourſes concerning God and 
the creation, were very far from being as good as their 
word to obſerve the laws of demonſtration ; but inſtead. of 
them, proceeded only upon opinions and conjectures. And 
as to this particular of the poſſibility of another way 
of production, beſides that of generation, he proves it 
from Ariſtotle's own opinion, from the equal neceſ- 
ſity of the exiſtence of matter, as of God. For, faith 
he, if God can produce any thing out of matter, which is 
as neceſſarily exiſtent as himſelf, he may produce ſomething | 
out of nothing ; ; for the ſame repugnancy that there is m 
that which is abſolutely nothing 1o be produced, the fame 
muſt there be in that which is neceſſarily ext Nen. | 8 
then 
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19 
an nen can God produce ſomething out of matter which © H Ar. 
ge, receffarily exiſts, and not be able to produce ſome- _ 
ght thing out of nothing? For if matter have its origi- 
ele nal from itſelf, how can it be ſubject to the power of 
in another? And beſides, if we acknowledge God to 
no- ave his being from himſelf, and on that account 
in, Mttribute infinite power to him, by the ſame reaſon. 
ine muſt attribute it to matter. But whatever hath 
ule infinite power in itſelf, hath a power upon ſomething 
ed i beyond itfelf ; but if God and matter have it both, 

Ss 3 hey can never have power upon each other, or with- 
ta- out themſelves; which is a far greater abſurdity than 
Te the mere afferting a power to produce ſomething out 
at Wof nothing, which is implied in the very notion of 
ub- afinite power; for if it be confined to any matter, 
ws thc power is not infinite, becauſe we cannot but con- 
ad, Wccive the bounds of it; for it extends no farther 
han matter doth. So that a power of creation is 
5 Bnplicd in the very notion of a Deity ; and therefore 
vl. t is a mere ſophiſm to argue, becauſe the world could 
the ot be generated, therefore it could not be produced, 
the unleſs any other way of production, but by genera- 
to ion, be proved impoſſible. 

A. third falſe hypotheſis they proceeded on was 
vr0 his, That the being of the world wwas no effect of God's 
the %, bu: of the neceſſity of nature. 


For although the 


nd WW hiloſophers we now ſpeak of did aſſert a Deity, 
ww, hich in ſome ſenſe might be called the cauſe of the 
19 cord, yet they withal aſſerted, that the world was co- 
n 


qual with God himſelf; and fo, though there might 
A | 


ge ome priority in order of cauſes between them, yet 
here was none in order of time or duration; as we ſee 
el- be light, though it flows from the ſun, yet the ſun 
th never without light. This Ariſtotle proves from 
be neceſſity of motion and time. For, ſaith he, 
ms RE" P4tever is moved, muſt be moved by fomething elſe, and 
mn chſequenlly there muſt be a running in infinitum ; but this 
me uns on a falſe ſuppoſition of the neceffity of a conti- 
= ual phyſical motion in things, which we deny, ſince 


C2 _ God, 


20 


BOOK God, by his infinite power, may give motion to that 
which had it not before; and ſo all that can be | 
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proved 1s the neceſſity of ſome firſt cauſe, which we 


aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his continual acting, 


ſince he may cauſe motion when he pleaſes. And 


for time continually exiſting, 1t denotes nothing 


real in itſelf exiſting, but only our manner of con- 


ception of the duration of things, as it is conceived ' 


to belong to motion; and ſo can argue nothing as 


to the real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But 


the latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as inſufficient 
ways of probation, and therefore argue from thoſe 
attributes of God, which they conceive moſt neceſ- 
ſary and agreeable to God's nature, and by which 


the world was produced, if at all; ſo that by the 


ſame arguments whereby we prove that the world 


was made by God, they prove it to have been from 


all eternity. It was well and truly ſaid in Plato, in 
his Timæus, that the goodneſs of God was the cauſe of 
the production of the world; from which ſpeech the 
more modern Platoniſts gather a neceſſity of the 
world's eternity; for from hence they infer, that 
ſince God was always good, he muſt always have an 
object to exerciſe his goodneſs upon; as the ſun diſ- 
perſeth his light as ſoon as he 1s himſelf. True, were 


God of the nature of the ſun, it would be ſo with 


him, or were the ſun of the nature of God, it would 
not be & with it. But there is this vaſt difference 
between them, that though God be eſſentially and 
neceflarily good, yet the communications of his 
goodneſs are the effects of his will, and not merely of 
his nature; for, were not the acts of beneficence and 
goodneſs in God the free acts of his will, man muſt 
be made as happy as he was capable of being, not 
only upon his firſt exiſtence 1n the world, but as long 
as it ſhould continue, by mere neceſity of nature, 
without any intervention of the will or actions of 
men. And fo there could be no. ſuch difference as 
that of good and bad men in the world ; for, if the 
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lettings forth of God's goodneſs to the world be ſo cx Av. 


neceflary, all men muſt become neceſſarily good, if 


God's goodneſs be ſo great as to be able to make 
men ſo; which I ſuppoſe will not be queſtioned. 
By thin then, when we ſee that the communica- 
tions of God's goodneſs to the world are free, and 
depend upon the eternal counſels of his will, which 
is a depth too great for us to approach or look into; - 
by what neceſſity, then, if God be a free agent, and 
of infinite wiſdom as well as goodneſs, muſt we either 
aſſert the eternity of the world, or fear to deprive 


- God of his effential goodneſs ? Whereas to make the 


communications of God's goodneſs ad extra neceſ- 
fary, and therefore to make the world from eternity, 
that he might have an object to exerciſe his goodneſs 


on, is to take as much off from the infinite perfection 


and ſelt-fufficiency of the Divine nature, as it would 
ſeem to flatter his goodneſs. For God cannot be 
himſelf without his goodneſs ; and if his goodneſs 
cannot be without ſome creature to ſhew or diſplay 


it upon, God cannot be perfect nor happy without 


his creatures, becauſe theſe are neceſſary iſſues of his 


goodneſs ; and conſequently we make the being of 
the creatures neceſſary to his being God, which is 
the higheſt derogation from the abſolute perfection 
of the Divine nature. We aſſert then ſo much 


goodneſs in God, as none can be imagined greater; 


we aſſert, that it was the communication of this 


Divine goodneſs, which gave being to the world; 


but withal we acknowledge God to be an agent inf- 


nitely wiſe and free, who diſpenſeth this goodneſs of 
his in ſuch a way and manner as 1s beſt pleaſing to 
himſelf, though ever agreeable to his nature. As 
God is infinitely good in himſelf, fo whatever he 


doth is ſuitable to this nature of his; but the par- 


ticular determinations of the acts of God's benefi- 
cence belong to the will of God, as he is a moſt free 
and independent agent; ſo that goodneſs, as it im- 


Ports the neceſſary rectitude of the Divine nature, 


C3 | implies 
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implies a perfection inſeparable from the true idea of 


God ; but as it is taken for the expreſſions of Di- 
vine bounty to ſomewhat without, as the object of 
it, it is not implied in our conception of God, as to 
his nature, but belongs to the free determinations of 


his will. We cannot then, neither ought we, to de- 


termine any thing concerning the particular ways of 
God's bounty towards the whole univerſe, or any 
part of it, any farther than God himſelf hath declared 


it to us. Now we fee the world exiſts; we have 


cauſe to adore that goodneſs of God, which not only 
gave a being to the univerſe, but continually upholds 
it, and plentifully provides for the creatures which 


he hath made in it: which the Heathen was fo ſen- 
fible of, that the Stoic in Tully, taking notice of the 


abundant proviſion which is made in the world, not 
only for man's neceſſity, but for delight and orna- 
ment, cries out, Ut interdum prouwa noſtra Epicurea eſſe 
videatur ; God's providence doth abundantly exceed man's 
neceſſity. We ſee then from this diſcourſe how un- 
ſafe and unſatisfactory (that I may not ſay bold and 
preſumptuous) thoſe arguments are, which are drawn 
from a genera] conſideration of the Divine nature and 
goodneſs, without regard had to the determinations 
of his will, as to the exiſtence of things in the world. 
It cannot certainly then be an argument of any great 
force with any candid enquirers after truth and rea- 
ſon, which hath been lately pleaded in the behalf of 
that Pythagorean hypotheſis of the pre-exiſtence of 
ſouls, viz. that if it be good for men's fouls to be at all, the 
ſooner they are, the better; but we are moſi certain that 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God will do that which is 
beſt ; and therefore if they can enjoy themſelves before they 


come into thoſe terreſtrial bodies (it being better for them 
to enjoy ibemſelves than not), they muſt be before they 
come into theſe bodies. Wherefore the pre-exiftence of 
fouls is a neceſſary reſult of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, who can no more fail to do that which is beſt, than 


he can to underſtand #, I now ſeriouſly enquire 3 
ſuc 


ſuch who love reaſon above Plato and Pythagoras, e # A p. 
whether, if the eternity of the world were put into 
the argument inſtead of the pre- exiſtence of ſouls 
this argument would not hold as ſtrongly for that as 
it doth for pre- exiſtence? and if I am bound to be- 
lieve pre- exiſtence on this ground, I be not likewiſe 
bound to believe at leaſt the ſouls of men eternal, if 
not the univerſe ? But how reconcileable the eternity 
of the world is to the Pythagoric cabala of the crea- 
tion, I am yet to underſtand. But if this argument 
doth not at all infer the eternity of the world, as we 
have ſhewed it doth not, much leſs doth it pre- exiſt- 
ence of ſouls. _ \ : | 
We have thus far conſidered the firſt hypotheſis, vim. 
which 1s repugnant to Moſes, concerning the origin 
of the univerſe, which is that which aſſerts the eternit) 
of the world as it is; we come now to the ſecond, 
which attributes the formation of the world, as it is, 
to God, as the efficient cauſe; but attributes eternity 
to the matter out of which the world was framed. I 
am not ignorant that ſome, who would be taken for 
the maſters of reaſon, are ſo far from conceiving this 
hypotheſis to be repugnant to the text of Moſes, that 
they conceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of it, viz. 
that there was a pre- exiſtent matter, out of which YVolkelius 
God formed the world. But I would willingly un- Rel. I. ii. 
derſtand how Moſes would have expreſſed that mat- © 4 
ter itſelf was created, ſuppoſing it had been his inten- 
tion to have ſpoken it: for although the word x72 
may not of itſelf imply neceſſarily the production of 
things out of nothing, 1. e. out of no pre- exiſtent = 
matter, yet it is acknowledged by all, that no word | 
uſed by the Jews is more proper to that than n is; =_ 
and P. Fagius cites it from R. Nachmani, hat the 
Hebrew language hath no other word to fignify ſuch a 
production out of nothing, but N. It is therefore a 
very weak manner of arguing, that, becauſe x72 is 
ſometimes uſed for no more than du, therefore the 
world was created out of pre- exiſtent matter; all 
| C4 that 
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force and importance of that word the contrary can- 
not be collected: but if other places of Scripture 


compared, and the evidence of reaſon, do make it 


clear that there could be no pre- exiſtent matter 
which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily follow 


that creation muſt be taken in its proper ſenſe. And 


in this ſenſe it is evident, that not only Jews and 
Chriſtians, but even the Heathens themſelves, un- 
derſtood Moſes, as is plain by Galen, where he com- 
pares the opinion of Moſes with that of Epicurus, 
and ingenuouſly confeſſeth that of Moſes, which at- 


tributed the production of things to God, to be far 


more rational and probable than that of Epicurus, 
which aſſigned the origin of things to a mere caſual 
concourſe of atoms: but withal adds, that he muſt 
diſſent from both; and ſides with Moſes as to the 
origin of ſuch things as depend on generation, but 
aſſerts the pre- exiſtence of matter, and withal, that 
God's power could not extgnd itſelf beyond the capacity of 
the matter which it wrought upon. Atque id et, faith 


he, in quo ratio noſtra ac Platonis, tum aliorum qui apud 
Græcos de rerum natura recte conſcripſerunt, a Moſe diſ- 
fidet, How true theſe words are, will appear after- 


wards, Chalcidius, in his Commentaries on Plato's 
Timæus, where he ſpeaks of the origin of van, which 
in him is ſtill tranſlated fiva, and' enquires into the 
different opinions of all philoſophers about it, takes 
it for granted, that, according to Moſes, this 9an had 
its production from God. Hebræi fylvam generatam 


efſe confitentur ; quorum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana 
facundia, ſed divina, ut ferunt, inſpiratione vegetatus, in 


eo libro, qui de genitura mundi cenſetur, ab exordio fic eft 
profatus, juxta interpretationem LXX. prudentium ; 
% Initio Deus fecit celum & terram. Terra autem erat 
% mwuifibilis & incompta. Ut vero ait Aquila; Caput 
« rerum condidit Deus celum & terram ; terra porro 
«© mats erat & uibil.“ Vel ut Symmachus; Ab exordio 
&« .conatdit Deus calum & terram. Terra porro fuit 
«© otioſum 
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* otioſum quid, confuſumque & inordinatum.” Sed Ori- e n A v. 


| genes aſſeverat ita fibi ab Hebræis eſſe perſuaſum, quod in 2 


aliquantum fit a vera proprietate derivata interpretatio. 
Fuiſſe enim in exemplari, terra autem ſtupida quadam erat 
admiratione. Omnia tamen hec in unum aiunt concur- 
rere, ut & generata fit ea, que ſubjecta eft univerſo cor- 
pori, ſylva, ſermoneſque ipſos fic interpretantur. Where 
we find, by the teſtimony of Chalcidius, an univerſal 
conſent as to the production of the univerſal corpo- 
real matter by God; for that is all which is under- 
ſtood by his term of generata eff. But this ſame au- 
thor afterwards tells us, that by heavens and earth, 


in the firſt verſe of Geneſis, we are not to underſtand 


the viſible heavens and earth; for, ſaith he, the hea- | 
vens, which are called the firmament, were created after; =_ 
and on the third day, when the waters were ſeparated, | 
the dry land appeared, which was called earth Qui 1u- Ibid. p. 3. | 
multuario contenti ſunt intelleftu, cœlum hoc quod videmus, 
& terram qua ſubvehimur, dici putant ; porro qui altius 
indagant, negant hoc cœlum ab initio fatium, ſed ſecundo 
die. And therefore by the heavens he underſtands 
mcorpoream naturam, and by earth, du, or the primo- 


genial matter. And ibis, faith he, appears by the fol- 


lowing words, The earth was inviſible, and without form; 
1. e. this corporeal matter, before it was brought into | 
order by the power and wiſdom of God, remained a ' 
rude and indigeſted lump : and that which is ſo, 
might well be called inviſible and without form: and 
therefore it is called inanis and nihil, becauſe of its ca- 
pacity of receiving all forms, and having none of its 
own. Symmachus calls it 07 & indigeſta; the for- 
mer, becauſe of its inability to produce any thing of | | 
itſelf; the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine power | 
to bring it into due order. The ſtupidity and ad- CE ' 
miration which Origen attributes to it, he conceives | 
to relate to the majeſty of God, who was the orderer 
and contriver of it, fiquidem opificis & auctoris ſui ma- 
Jeſtate capta ſtupuerit. Thus we fee, that, according \ 
to Moſes, the firſt matter of the world was a 5 | | 
* 3 
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BOOK by God, which is largely manifeſted by Ongen againſt 
the Marcioniſts, a fragment of which is extant in his 

Origen. Philocalia; and by Tertullian againſt Hermogenes, 

M— ond others, who, from the opinion of the pre · exiſt · 


c. 24. 


Tertull. ad ence of matter, are called Materiarii. 
ber n.. Having thus cleared the ſenſe of Moſes, it is far 
more difficult to find out the true opinions of the an- 
cient philoſophers concerning the production or eter- 
nity of corporeal matter, there having been ſo great 
diſſenſions, not only about the thing itſelf, but about 
the opinions of ſome about it; for it is plain by Plu- 
Plutarch. de tarch's Juxoyovia, as well as the diſcourſes of the later 
Procreat. Platoniſts, how eager ſome have been to interpret 
e Tim. Plato's 'Tunzus in favour of the eternity, at leaſt of 
matter, if not of the world. But although Plato 
doth aſſert therein a pre-exiſtence of rude matter be. 
fore the formation of the world, yet I ſee no reaſon 
why he ſhould be otherwiſe underſtood, than in the 
ſame ſenſe that we believe a chaos to have gone be- 
fore the bringing the world into the order it is now 
in. And in that ſenſe may thoſe Places in Plutarch 
be interpreted, z g vg tx rod n νο 1 Vürtcig, c tx rd 
un XEAGS XL INV voile. and ſo likewiſe thoſe fol- 
lowing words, 6 e Deog Ar- TW To a OP Are tus 
"8 | N T6 d imoince* for the meaning may be no 
ji more than that Plato conceived that all the praduc» 
tions of the kinds of things which are in the world 
was out of a pre-exiſtent hyle : the one ſpiritual and 
intelligible, out of which he ſuppoſed ſouls to be 
formed]; the other ſenſible and corporeal, out of which 
other beings, which were more groſs and material, 
Chalcid. in Were produced. So Chalcidius tells us, that both 
Tim. p.377. Pythagoras and Plato looked upon conftitutionem ſyluæ 
to be opus providentiz ; which I ſuppoſe relates not 
only to the bringing of matter into form, but to the 
production of matter itſelf. But after this he takes 
| a great deal of pains to ſearch out the true meaning 
2 pag. 401. Of Plato concerning the origin of hyle, and mentions 
#8 the great difſenſions among the Platoniſts about = 
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and the obſcurity of the Timæus in it. To him e HA r. 
therefore I refer the reader; who likewiſe brings in U. 
Numenius, largely diſcourſing concerning the opi- 
nion of Pythagoras about it, who condemns all thoſe, 
as not underſtanding Pythagoras, who attribute to 
him the production of the indeterminate hyle. Theſe 
are his words, Numenius ex Pythagore magiſterio Stoico- Pag. 39% 
rum hoc de initiis dogma refelleus, Pythagore dogmate, © 
cui concinere dicit dogma Platonicum, ait Pythagoram 
Deum quidem ſingularitatis nominaſſe, (nomine appellaſſe} 
ſphoam vera duitatis. Quam duttatem, indetermiuatam 
guidem, minime genitam, limitatam vero, generatam eſſe 
dicere. Hoc eft, antequam ewornaretur quidem, formam- 
que & ordinem nanciſceretur, fine ortu & generatione; 
exoruatam vero atque illuſtratam, a digęſtore Deo efſe ge- 
neratam. Atque ita, quia generationis fit fortuna poſte- 
rior, inornatum illud minime generatum, æquæuum Deo, a 
quo eft ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nounullos Pytha- 
goreos, vim ſeutentiæ non recte aſſecutos, pulaſſe, dici etiam | 
am indeterminatam, & immenſam, duitatem, ab una ſin- 
gularitate inſtitutam, recedente a natura ſua ſingularitate, 
in duitatis habitum migrante. But however theſe 
Pythagoreans might be deceived, who thought the 
Unity itſelf became the Deity, yet it is evident by 
Numenius, that he looked on the undetermined and ; 
confuſed matter to have been coeval with God him- | 
ſelf, and not produced by him. And if Numenius | 
be as much to be credited in this, as when he calls . 
Plato Moles Atticus, then the creation of univerſal 
| matter can be no -part of Pythagoras's philoſophic 
| cabala, But whateyer were the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras concerning the firſt origin of matter, we 
are certain that the Stoics generally aflerted. the 1m- 
production of matter, and make that to be as neceſ- 
Hary a paſſive principle for the being of the world, as 
God is the active and efficient cauſe. So Diogenes | 
Laertius reports of the Stoical principles concerning 
the origin of the univerſe : Aon d avſois vpyas rivas Laert. v. 
TW dh qu, TO T0UBY KO T0 MATY Ov" Y e BY TATYOVy cl 5. rok \ 
| | | Tyy Ed. Lond. | 
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III. 


V. Lipſium 
In Phyſiol. 
50 I. i. 


e. 4. 


Senec. Epiſt. 


65. 


Idem Præ- 
fat. ad Nat. 
uæſt. 
Stob. Eclog. 
Phyſic. 


Chalcid. in 
Tim. p. 388. 
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iv drow Sola Tis Tan 128 87 ov, Tov © &urh Agyov Toy 
Feov. They make two principles of the univerſe, one active, 
and the other paſſive ; the paſſive, an eſſence without qua- 
lity, called hyle, or confuſed matter; the aftive, the rea- 


fon which acts on the other, which is God. Theſe two 


principles Seneca calls cauſa & materia. Eſſe vero 
deber, ſaith he, aliquid unde fiat; deinde, a quo fiat; 
hoc cauſa eft, illud materia. Although Seneca . to 
make a query of it elſewhere; quantum Deus polſit? 
materiam ipſe fibi formet, an data ntatnr , But Leno 
18 expreſs 1 In Stobæus, Od cia tiv Th roy 22 rr 
. wrn A, Tairh d Wacay α,l io, Are wN Yoyropeinny 
Are kh. The firſt eſſence of all is matter, which is 
eternal, and not capable of acceſſion or diminution. To 
the ſame purpoſe Chalcidius ſpeaks, Stoici ortum ſytoe 
rejiciunt, quin potius ipſam & Deum, duo totins rei ſu- 
munt initia; Deum, ut opificem ; Sylvam, ut que opera- 
tiont ſubjiciatur. Una quidem eſſentia praaitos facientem, 
& quod fit ac patitur, id corpus eſſe ; drverſa vero vir- 
tute, quia faciat, Deum; quia fiat, Syluam eſſe. 

Having now found out the certain affertors among 
the Heathen philoſophers of the eternity and impro- 
duction of matter as the paſſive principle of things, 
we come to examine the reaſon of this hypotheſis, 
and whether there were foundation enough for this 
matter to ſubſiſt upon to all eternity. It might be 
ſufficient prejudice againſt this opinion, that it was 
built on the ſame infirm concluſions which that of 
the eternity of the whole world was, viz. that maxim 
which Lipſius attributes to Democritus, but was em- 
braced by all thoſe philoſophers who denied produc- 
tion of matter, andy Ex rod wn 22 Yiver Ia, unde tig 70 
lun Oy qaIuigeo dai, that nothing could be produced out of 
nothing, nor could return into nothing ; which, as we 
have already ſaid, was only taken up from the eſtab- 
ſhed order of the univerſe, and the manner of pro- 
duction of material beings. But this is not all we 
have to u e this reibe with; for, 


1. It 
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1. It is repugnant to the natural notion of a De- CH Ar. 


ity, which muſt imply in it an omnipotent power; 
for otherwiſe we degrade him to the imbecillity of 
finite creatures, if he cannot produce any thing which 


doth not imply a contradiction: but what contra- | 


diction is there in this, that God ſhould give a being 
to that which had none before? For that is all we 
underſtand by creation, viz. the producing of ſome- 


thing out of nothing, or which had nothing out of 


which it was produced. Now what repugnancy is 


there to any free principle of reaſon, that a power in- 


finite ſhould raiſe an inſect into being, without any 
paſſive principle out of which it was cauſed ? And if 
an infinite power can do that, it may as well produce 
the world out of nothing, elſe the power would not 
be infinite; for it would have its bounds let, that 
thus far it could go, and no further. Now if ſuch a 
power in God implies no contradiction in itſelf, I 
lay, the aſſerting the neceflary exiſtence of matter 
implies a contradiction to this power. For, 1. A 
power to produce ſomething out of nothing would 
be to no purpoſe, if a paſſive principle or pre-exiſtent 
matter be neceſſary to the production of any thing; 
and ſo that Being which hath a power to produce 
ſomething out of nothing, hath only a power to pro- 
duce ſomething out of ſomething; which is a plain 
contradiction. 2; If God hath a power to produce 
ſomething out of nothing, either this power doth ex- 
tend to the production of this matter, or not; if it 
doth, then it depends on him; if not, his power is 
not infinite, and ſo the ſame power is infinite and 
not infinite; which is another contradiction. So that 
it 18 plainly repugnant to the notion of a God, to aſſert 
the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of matter. 

2. If matter be unproduced, then neceſſary exiſt- 
ence muſt belong to it as well as to God; and if ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence belongs to matter, infinite power 
mult belong to it too; for whatever neceſſarily exiſts 
s ſelf-originated ; whatever is ſelt-originated could 

; not 
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EP 00 * not by any cauſe whatſoever be hindered from being; 


Tertull. 


adverſ. 


Hermog. 


c. 4. 


Tertull. c. 7. 


Ibid c. 8. 
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what cannot by any cauſe be hindered from being, 
hath infinite power; what hath infinite power may 
produce any thing, and is God; and ſo matter can- 


not be a mere paſſive principle, but muſt be an active, 


and muſt be God himſelf, or elſe there muſt be more 
Gods than one. To an argument ſomething of this 


nature Hermogenes in Tertullian replies, that mat- 


ter would not loſe the name or nature of matter be- 
cauſe of its co- eternity with God; neither could it 
be God merely on that account, unleſs it had other 


things that were agreeable to the nature of God as 
But I have already ſhewed that neceſ— 


well as that. 
ſary exiſtence implies other perfections going along 
with it; which is likewiſe thus proved by Tertullian 
in anſwer to Hermogenes. The reaſon of the im- 
perfections which are to be ſeen in any creatures, is 
from hence, that they derive their beings from a 
higher cauſe, who creates them in what order he 
pleaſes ; but that which hath its original from itſelf, 
muſt on that account want thoſe imperfections which 
other creatures in the world have; and therefore if 
neceſſary exiſtence be of the nature of matter, all 
other perfections muſt belong to it too.: and ſo there 
can be no ſuperiority and inferiority between God 
and matter, becauſe on both ſides there will be ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence. Divinitas gradum non habet, utpote' 
unica: and fo the eternal exiſtence of matter is re- 
pugnant to the unity of God. 

3. It is repugnant to the independency of God; 
for it makes God ſubject to matter, and not matter 
to God. For if God cannot produce any thing 
without pre- exiſtent matter, the matter is neceſſary 
to his action, and ſo God muſt depend on that which 
he can do nothing without; and ſo God's. uſing 
matter is, as Tertullian ſpeaks, ex neceſſitate mediocri- 
zatis ſuæ, to help him in the production of things. 


Nemo non ſubjicitur ei cujus eget ut poſſit uri, as he goes 


on. Thus matter at laſt is crept above the Deity, 
| that 
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that God can do nothing without its aid and con- CHAP. 
currence; and fo, as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is ä 
beholden to matter for every being known to the world ; | 
grande beneficium Deo contulit ut haberet hodie per quam 
Deus cognoſceretur, & ommipotens vocaretur, niſi quod 
jam non omnipotens, fi non & hoc potens ex nibilo omnia 
proferre. Thus we ſee how irreconcileable this hypo- 
theſis is with theſe attributes of God, 
4. It is repugnant to the immenſity of God. For 
either God did exiſt ſeparate from this eternal mat- 
ter, or was conjoined with it: if conjoined with it, 
then both made but one being, as Maximus or Ori- Orig. Phi- 
gen argues; if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be lac. c 
ſomething between them, and ſo there will be three 
real improduced things. If it be anſwered that they 
are neither conjoined nor ſeparate, but God is in 
matter as in his proper place, as the Stoics aſſerted, 
it is eaſily replied, that either then he is in a part of | 
matter, or the whole matter ; if in a part only, he | 
cannot be immenſe ; if in the whole, as his adequate 
place, how could he then ever frame the world ? For | 
either he muſt then recede from that part in which ] 
he was, and contract himſelf into a narrower com- | 
paſs, that he might faſhion that. part of the world 
which he was about, or elſe he muſt likewiſe frame 
part of himſelf with that part of the world which he 
was then framing of ; which conſequence 1s unavoid- 
able, on the ſtoical hypotheſis of God's being corpo- 
real, and confined to the world as his proper place. 
And ſo much for this ſecond hypotheſis concerning 
the origin of the univerſe, which ſuppoſeth the eter- 
nity of matter as co- exiſting with God. 

come now to that which makes moſt noiſe in the x1 
world, which 1s the atomical or Epicurean. hypothe- 
ſis; but will appear to be as irrational as either of 
the foregoing, as far as it concerns the giving an ac- 
count of the origin of the univerſe. For otherwiſe 
ſuppoſing a Deity which produced the world, and 
put it into the order it is now in, and ſupremely go- 
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$ 0:0 K vetns all things in the world, that many of the phed 


nomena of the univerſe are far more intellgibly, ex- 
plained by matter and motion than by ſubſtantial 
forms and real qualities, few free and unprejudiced 
minds do now ſcruple. But becauſe theſe little par- 
ticles of matter may give a tolerable.account of many 
appearances of nature, that therefore there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but mayer and motion in the world, 
and that the origin of the univerſe ſhould be from no 
wiſer principle than the @aſual concourſe of theſe} 
atoms, is one of the evidences of the proneneſs off 
men's minds to be intoxicated with thoſe opinions | 
they are once in love with; when they are not 


content to allow an hypotheſis its due place and ſub⸗ 


ſerviency to God and Providence, but think theſe] 


atoms have no force at all in them, unleſs they can 


extrude a Deity quite out of the world; for it is 
* moſt evident that it was not ſo much the truth, as 
the ſerviceableneſs of this hypotheſis, which hath 
given it entertainment among men of atheiſtical ſpi- 
rits. Epicurus himſelf, in his Epiſtle to Pythocles, 
urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in his % 
opinion, that he brought no God down upon the 


Diog. Laer. ſtage to put things in order, «ai 1 Se qvoic wes rον 


I. x. p. 290. 
Lucret de 
Nat. l. v. 


v. 199. 


' pndaun weooayiodw, Which his paraphraſt Lene, ; 
hath thus rendered: | 


Nequaquam nobis divinitus « of paratam 
Naturam rerum. 


If this opinion then be true, the e hiſtory of the crea-· 
tion quite falls to the ground; on which account we 


are obliged more particularly to conſider the reaſon} 


of it. The hypotheſis then of Epicurus is, that be- 
fore the world was brought into that form and order it in 
now in, there was an infinite empty ſpace, in which ꝛuert 
an innumerable company of ſolid particles, or atoms of dif 
ferent ſizes and ſhapes, which by their weight were Ml 
continual motion; and that by the various occurfions off 


theſe, all the bodies of the 3 were framed into 7 g 
or aer 


Ant 
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order they now are in. Which is fully expreſſed by 
Dionyſius in Euſebius, and very agreeably to the 
ſenſe of Epicurus, in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and 


33 


CHAP, 


Euſeb. Prep. 


vang. 


Pythocles, and to what Plutarch reports of the ſenſe 1288 a 
of Epicurus, though he names him not (if at leaſt d. Par. 


that book be his, which Muretus denies), The 
words of Dionyſius are theſe, concerning the Epicu- 


Plutarch, de 
Placitis 
Phil. I. i. 

C. 4. 


reans, o n Yag αν,ντννν WEortToTES A τνενεν TWH XG Muret. An- 
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that, according to this opinion, all the account we 
have of the origin of the world 1s from this general 
rendezvous of atoms in this infinite ſpace ;. in which, 
after many encounters and facings about, they fell 
into their ſeveral troops, and made up that ordered 


battalia which now the world 1s the ſcheme of. It 


was not imprudently done of Epicurus to make the 
worlds infinite, as well as his ſpace and atoms ; for 


by the ſame reaſon that his atoms would make one 


world, they might make a thouſand ; and who would 
ſpare for worlds, when he might make them ſo eafily ? 
Lucretius gives us in ſo exact an account of the ſe- 
veral courſes the atoms took up in diſpoſing them- 
ſelves into bodies, as though he had been muſter- 
maſter general at the rendezvous ; for thus he ſpeaks 
of his atoms. 


Que quia multimodis, multis, mutata per omne 
Ex infinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Omne genus motus & cœtus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſituras, 
Qualibus hæc rerum confiftit ſumma creata. 


And more particularly afterwards ; 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis 
Vein Ih : 7 Pon- 


not. in Se- 
nec. de 
P rovid. 


Lucret. I. 1: 
v. 1023. 
Ed. Oxon, 


Id. I. v. 
V. 423. : 
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Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, 

Omnimodiſque coire, atque omma pertentare, 

Cuæcuuquè inter ſe poſſent cgugreſſa creare z 

Ut non fit mirum, ſi in taleis diſpoſituras 
Deciderunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, | 

Qualibus hac rerum genitur nunc ſumma novando. 


Thus we ſee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean hypo- 
theſis, that there was an infinite number of atoms, 
which by their frequent occurſions did at laſt meet 
with thoſe of the ſame nature with them, and theſe 
being conjoined together, made up thoſe bodies 
which we ſee ; ſo that all the account we are able to 
give, according to this hypotheſis, of all the pheno- 
mena of the univerſe, is from the fortuitous con- 


courſe of the atoms in the firſt forming of the world, 


and the different contexture of them in bodies. And 
this was delivered by the ancient Epicureans, not 
with any doubt or heſitation, but with the greateſt 
confidence imaginable. So Tully obſerves of Vel- 
leius the Epicurean, beginning his diſcourſe, fidenter 


ſane ut folent ifti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare de 


aliqua re videretur; tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, 


& ex Epicuri intermundiis deſcendiſſet : confidence was 
the peculiar genius of that ſect, which we ſhall ſee 


in them to be accompanied with very little reaſon. 


For thoſe two things which make any principles in 


philoſophy to be rejected, this atomical hypotheſis is 
unavoidably charged with; and thoſe are, If the 
principles be taken up without ſufficient ground in reaſon 


for them; and if they cannot give any ſufficient account of 


the phenomena of the world. I ſhall therefore make 
it appear, that this hypothefis, as to the origin of the 
univerſe, is, firſt, merely precarious, and built on no ſuf- 


ficient grounds of reaſon ; ſecondly, that it cannot give any 
ſaligfactory account of the origin of things, 


1. That it 1s a precarious hypotheſis, and hath no 


evidence of reaſon on which it ſhould be taken up; 


I. It is ſuch 


and that will be proved by two things, 
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an bypothefis as the Epicureaus themſetves could have no CH AP. 


certainty of, according to their own principles. 2. That 
the main principles of the hypotheſis itſelf are repugnant to 
thoſe catholic laws of nature which are obſerved in the 
univerſe. HE 

I. The Epicureans, according to their own principles, 
could have no certainty of the truth of this hypotheſis. 
And that, 1. Becauſe they could have no certain evidence 
of its truth, 2. Becauſe their way of proving it was in- 
ſufficient. 35 | 

I. That they could have no certain evidence of the 
truth of it, I prove from thoſe criteria, which Epicurus 
lays down as the only certain rules of judging the 
truth of things by; and thoſe were, ſenſe, anticipa- 
lion, and paſſion, Let ſenſe be never ſo infallible a 
rule of judgment, yet it is impoſſible there ſhould be 
any evidence to ſenſe of the truth of this hypotheſis ; 
and let him extend his rd weoojpevopevoy as long as he 
pleaſe, which was his great help Gi correcting the 
errors of ſenſe, viz. as it was in the Roman court, 
when the caſe was not clear, ampliandum eff :; ſo Epi- 
curus would have the object repreſented every way 
it could be before he paſſed his judgment; yet this 
prudent caution would do him no good for this hy- 
potheſis, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this 
world were crumbled into atoms again, that by that 
he might judge of the origin of it. There is but one 
way left to find out the truth of things inevident to 
ſenſe (as by Epicurus's own confeſſion all theſe atoms 
are, which are now the component particles of bo- 
dies; much more thoſe which by their fortuitous 
concourſe gave being to the world), and that 1s, if 
ſomething evident to ſenſe doth apparently prove it, 
which is his way of proving a vacuity in nature from 
motion: but though that be eaſily anſwered by 
principles different from thoſe of Epicurus, and more 
rational, yet that very way of probation fails him in 
this preſent hypotheſis. For what 1s there evident 


to ſenſe which proves a fortuitous concourſe of 
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atoms for the production of things? Nay, if we 

rant him that the compoſition of bodies is nothing 
elſe but the contexture of theſe inſenſible particles, 
yet this is far from being an evidence to ſenſe, that 
theſe particles, without any wiſe and directing Pro- 
vidence, ſhould make up ſuch bodies as we ſee in the 
world. And here, when we ſpeak of the evidence of | 
ſenſe, we may well aſk, as the Stoic in Tully doth, 
whether ever Epicurus found a poem made by the 
caſual throwing of letters together; and if a con- 
courſe of atoms did produce the world, cur porticum, 
cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem non potęſt? Why did 
it never produce a cloiſter, a temple, a houſe, a city? 
which are far eaſier things than the world. I know 


Epicurus will ſoon reply, That things are otherwiſe in 


the world now than when it was firſt produced. I grant 
it, and from thence prove, that becauſe no ſuch thing 
ever happens in the world now, as a merely caſual 


concourſe of atoms to produce any thing, Epicurus 


could have no evidence from ſenſe at all to find out 
the truth of his hypotheſis by. And as little relief 
can he find from his ſecond criterium, viz. anticipa- 
tion; for by his own acknowledgment all anticipa- 
tion depends on the ſenſes, and men have it only one 
of theſe four ways. 1. By incurſion, as the ſpecies of a 
man is preſerved by the fight of him. 2. By pro- 
portion, as we can enlarge or contract that ſpecies of 
a man either into a giant or pigmy. 3. By fimili- 
tude, as we may fancy the image of a city by reſem- 
blance to one which we have ſeen. 4. By compoſi- 
tion, whereby we may join different images together; 
as of a horſe and a man to make a centaur. Now 
though it be very queſtionable how ſome of theſe 
ways belong to a criterium of truth, yet none of them 
reach our caſe; for there can be no incurſion of in- 
ſenſible particles as fuch upon our ſenſes : we may 


indeed by proportion imagine the parvitude of them; 


but what is this to the proving the truth of the hy- 
potheſis? Similitude can do no good, unleſs Epicurus 
had 
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had ever ſeen a world made ſo; the only relief muſt c H Ap. 


be from compoſition, and that will prove the origin 
of the world by atoms to be as true as that there 
are centaurs in the world, which we verily believe. 
Theſe are the only criteria which Epicurus would 


judge of the truth of natural things by (for the third, 


paſſion, relates wholly to things moral, and not phy- 
ſical); and now let any one judge whether the hypo- 
theſis of the origin of the univerſe by atoms can ever 
be proved true, either by the judgment of ſenſe or by 
anticipation. | 

The way they had to prove this hypotheſis was in- 
ſufficient ; and that was, by proving that the bodies 
of the world are compounded of ſuch inſenſible par- 
ticles. Now granting the thing, I deny the conſe- 
quence ; for what though the compoſition of bodies 
be from the contexture of atoms, doth it therefore 
follow that theſe particles did caſually produce theſe 
bodies? Nay, doth it at all follow, that becauſe bodies 
upon their reſolution do fall into inſenſible particles 
of different ſize, figure and motion, therefore theſe 
particles muſt be pre-exiſtent to all bodies in the 
world ? For it is plain that there is now an univerſal 


lump of matter, out of which theſe inſenſible par- 
ticles ariſe, and whither they return on the diſſolu- 


tion of bodies; and all theſe various corpuſcles may 
be of the ſame uniform ſubſtance, only with the al- 
teration of ſize, ſhape and motion. But what then? 
Doth this prove, that becauſe particular bodies do 
now emerge out of the various configuration and 


motion of inſenſible particles of that matter which 


exiſts in the world, that therefore this whole matter 
was produced by the caſual occurſions of theſe 


| atoms ? It will aſk more time and pains than is uſu- 
ally taken by the philoſophers, either ancient or mo- 


dern, to prove that thoſe things, whatſoever they 
are, whether elements or particles out of which bo- 
dies are ſuppoſed to be compounded, do exiſt ſepa- 


rately from ſuch compounded bodies, and antece- 
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dently to them. We find no Ariſtotelian elements po 
pure in the world, nor any particles of matter deſti- be 
tute of ſuch a ſize, figure and motion, as doth make the 
ſome body or other. From whence then can we in- C0! 
fer either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, po 
without quiddity, quantity, or quality, or the Epicu- the 
rean atoms without ſuch a contexture as makes up the 
ſome bodies in the world ? Our profound naturaliſt in: 
Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch into the one 
natures and generation of things, delivers this as his will 
experience and judgment concerning the commonly rus, 
reputed elements or principles of bodies. For, ſpeak- Tu 
ing of the different opinions of Empedocles and Hip- he 
pocrates, and Democritus and Epicurus, concerning Loris 
the compoſition of bodies, he adds, Ego vero neque in that 
animalium productione, nec omnino in ulla corporum ſimi- wor 
larium generatione (fue ea partium animalium, five plan- elſe. 
tarum, lapidum, mineralium, &c. fuerit }, vel congrega- were 
tonem ejuſmodi, vel miſcibilia diverſa in generationis Wl 4! 7 
opere unienda præexiſtere, obſervare unquam potui. And Wl rep! 
after explaining the way which he conceived moſt ra- And 
tional and — a to experience in the generation Ml faith 
of things, he concludes his diſcourſe with theſe WI 19:4: 
words. Idemque in omni generatione fieri crediderim ; Wl Epi- 
adeo ut corpora fimilaria miſta, elementa ſua tempore pri- in t! 
ora non habeant, ſed illa potius elementis ſuis prius exiſt- Wl 15, 
ant ſnempe Empedoclis atque Ariftotelis igne, aqua, aere, we f 
terra, vel chymicorum ſale, ſulphure, & mercurio, aut De- ¶ tend 
mocriti atomis) utpote natura quoque ipſis perfectiora. ¶ Epic 
Sunt, inquam, miſia, & compoſita, etiam tempore priora the f 
elementis quibuſlibet fic dictis, in que illa corrumpuntur & all th 
definunt ; diſſolvuntur ſcilicet, in iſta ratione potius quan paral 


re ipſa & actu. Elementa itaque que dicuntur, non ſunt Ml "4g: 
priora iſtis rebus que generantur aut oriuntur; ſed poſte- nero: 
riora potius, & relyquie magis quam priucipia. Neque Epic 
Ariſtoteles ipſemet aut alius quiſpiam unquam demonſira- ſenſe. 
vit, elementa in rerum natura ſeparatim exiftere, aut priu- Bu 


 Cipia efſe corporum fimilarinm, If then none of theſe OW 


things which bodies are reſolved into, and are ſup- Aqui 
| poſed 
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poſed to be compounded of, either have been or can CHAP. 
be proved to exiſt ſeparate from and antecedent to 
thole bodies which they compound, what then be- 
comes of all our company of atoms, which are ſup- 
poſed, by their concourſe in an infinite ſpace, to be 
| the origin of the world ? I know not where to find 
them, unleſs dancing with the ſchoolmen's chimeras 
in a vacuum, or in a ſpace as empty as the infinite 
one, viz. ſome Epicurean's brains. Neither therein 
will they be much unlike their great maſter Epicu- 
rus, if we believe the character which the Stoic in 
Tully gives of him; who ſaith, he was homo ſine arte, Cicero de 
ſine literis, inſultaus in omnes, fine acumine ullo, fine auc- 1 por 
toritate, fine lepore. But allowing the Stoic ſome of 
that paſſion (which he diſclaimed ſo much) in theſe 
words, yet we may rather believe what Tully himſelf 
elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicurus's ſentiments, that they 
were none of them handſome, or becoming a man. 
At ille quid ſentit ? faith he of Epicurus ; and ſoon Idem de 
replies, ſentit autem nihil unquam elegans, nibil decorum. PI. 
And in another place, ſpeaking of his morals, he ldem de Fi- 
faith, zihil generoſum ſapit atque magniſicum, there was GEE 
nothing noble and generous in him ; which cenſure of 
Epicurus, all the pains that P. Gaſſendus bath taken 
in the vindication of the life and opinions of Epicu- 
rus, hath not been able to wipe off. For although 
we ſhould yield what that learned man ſo much con- 
tends for, that all the calumnies which were caſt on 
Epicurus ariſe from the antipathy between Zeno and 
the following Stoics, and the ſchool of Epicurus ; yet 
all this will not make Epicurus to have been com- 
parable with ſome other philoſophers for parts and 
judgment, whoſe principles have ſomewhat more ge- 
nerous and venerable in them than the morals of 
NON had, taking them in their more retined 
enſe. . 
But it is not the morality of Epicurus which we 
now enquire after; our buſineſs is to ſee how well he 
acquits himſelf in rendering an account of the or.g:n 
| | D 4 | of 
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to conſider the hypotheſis itſelf, whether it be ra- 
tional or no, or conſiſtent with the catholic laws of 
nature which appear in the world. Two things I 
ſhall here enquire into, which are the main principles 
of Epicurus, viz. the motion of theſe atoms in the 
infinite ſpace, and the manner of the concretion of 
bodies by the concourſe of theſe atoms. 

1. I begin with their motion; which Epicurus 
attributes to his atoms without any heſitation, and 
yet never undertakes to give an account of the ori- 

in of that motion ; which argues his whole hypo- 
theſis to be extremely precarious. The thing then 
(which he muſt aſſume as his main principle, without 
which all his other do nothing) is, that motion doth 
inſeparably belong to the leaſt atom or inſenſible par- 
ticle; for without this there cannot be imagined any 
concourſe of atoms at all, much leſs any ſuch con- 
texture of bodies out of them. But for one to ſay 
that atoms move, becauſe it is their nature to move, 
and give no other account of it, is ſo precarious, that 
it will never give the leaſt ſatisfaction to an inquiſi- 
tive mind: and it will be the leaſt of all pardonable 
in the exploders of ſubſtantial forms and occult qua- 
lities, when the origin of the whole world is reſolved 
into an occult quality which gives motion to atoms. 
And herein the Atomiſts outdo the moſt credulous 
Peripatetics, ſeeing they lay the prime foundation of 
the world and of their oπj , philoſophy together in a 
thing they can give no rational account of at all; 
which 1s, the motion of atoms in an infinite vacuity, 
If it be replied, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, 
that the motion of atoms depends upon their gravity, the 
queſtion returns upon him with the ſame violence; 
how comes this gravity to belong to theſe atoms in 
ſuch an empty ſpace, where there can be no impul- 
ſion from other bodies, no attraction from any mag- 


netic particles, which are ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 


of the deſcent of heavy bodies? Nay, Epicurus ** 
| le 
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ſelf takes away any centre of that motion of atoms, 
and yet attributes a neceſſary deſcent to his atoms b 

virtue of their gravity; and if a philoſopher may beg 
ſuch things as theſe are, ſo repugnant to the pheno- 
mena of nature, without aſſigning any other reaſon 
for them, but that it is their nature, let us never ven- 
ture philoſophizing more, but ſit down in that con- 
tented piece of ignorance, which attributes the cauſes 
of every thing unto ſpecific forms and occult quali- 
ties; for this is ſo ſhameful a piece of beggary, that 
P. Gaſſendus doth more than once diſclaim it; and 
in his diſcourſe of motion doth prove an impoſſibility 
of motion in an infinite empty ſpace. Might not 
Epicurus then have ſaved his credit better by fitting 
down with the opinions of his forefathers, than thus 
to go a begging for ſuch hypotheſes, which none, 
who are not reſolved to be ignorant, will be ready to 


grant him? 


But yet this is not all: but according to this fun- 
damental principle of Epicurus, viz. that there is a 
principle of motion in every inſenſible particle of 
matter, he plainly overthrows another principle of 
his, which is, the ſolidity and different magnitude of 
theſe atoms. Theſe particles are ſuppoſed ſo ſolid, 
that Dionyſius in Euſebius tells us, the account given 
why they are called zropo; was, dia T1v @AuToy gh˙αννν, 
becauſe of their indiſſoluble firmneſs; and the dif- 
ferent ſizes of theſe atoms is ſo neceſſary a principle, 
that from thence they undertake to reſolve many 
phenomena of the univerſe. Let us now ſee how 
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conſiſtent theſe things are with the inſeparable pro- 


perty of motion belonging to atoms: for if there be 
particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain that 
there are ſome particles which may not only be con- 
ceived to be bigger than others, but are really ſo; 
and ſo there muſt be more parts of matter imagined 
in this bigger particle than in another leſs ; and if 
there be more parts, theſe parts may be conceived 
ſeparate from each other, that this particle may be 


equal 
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equal to the other. Now then I demand, if motion har 
doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt particle of mat- twe 
ter, how comes one to be bigger than the other? For qui 
herein we ſee that every particle is not in diſtin& bod 
motion: for there cannot but be more imaginable tha 
particles in an atom of a bigger ſize than in a leſs; il tho 
and if ſo, there muſt be ſome union of thoſe imagin- ſtat 
able particles in that bigger atom; and how could out 
ſuch an union be without reſt, and what reſt could Atc 
there be, if motion doth inſeparably belong to every of | 
particle of matter? And ſo it muſt be in all thoſe cult 
atoms which are ſuppoſed to have angles and hooks, is 10 
in order to their better catching hold of each other ther 
for the compoſition of bodies; how come theſe /e 
hooks and angles to be annexed to this atom ? For tak 
an atom may be without them ; whence comes this ſon: 
union, if ſuch a principle of motion be in each par- Boy 
ticle ? If it be anſwered, hat motion did belong to al! pur 
theſe particles, but by degrees the leſſer particles hitting to- ticle 
gether made up theſe augled and hooked particles; I ſoon 70 /: 
reply, that the difficulty returns more ſtrongly : for fitly 
if theſe angled and hooked particles be noe but 
neceflary to the contexture and union of bodies, how othe 
came thoſe leaſt imaginable particles ever to unite cret 
without ſuch hooks and angles? And ſo the queſtion ſup] 
will return n infinitum. If then the ſolidity and in- as h 
diviſibility of theſe angled atoms doth depend on agai 
the union and reſt of thoſe leſſer imaginable particles mid 
joined together, then it is evident that motion is no ther 
inſeparable property of all theſe particles, but ſome part 
are capable of union, in order to the making of ſuch no | 
hooks and angles, which are neceſſary for the con- this 
texture of bodies; and where there is union and ſo- rati. 
lidity, there is reſt, which is at leaſt accompanied with ator 
it, if it be not one of the great cauſes of it: and 2 
without which the Atomiſts, of all other philoſo- the) 
phers, will be leaſt able to give an account of firm- Ml £0 
[neſs in bodies, when they make bodies to conſiſt of o_ 
tho 


an aggregation of particles; by which it will be very 
"2 hard 
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hard finding a ſufficient account of the difference be- © H a Þ- 


IN 

t- tween fluid and firm bodies, unleſs it be from the II : 
or quicker motion and agitation of the particles of fluid v. vec- 
& bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and contiguous parts p, 
le that make up the firm body, according to that ca- v. ii. art. 

3 tholic law of nature whereby things continue in the 5# 55» 5% 
n- ſtate they are in till ſome ſtronger force puts them 

Id out of it. The only thing which the Epicurean 

Id Atomiſts have left to give any account of the ſolidity 

V of particles of ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of va- 

ſe cuity : for, ſay they, the ground of diviſibility of bodies 

85 is the iuterſperſion of a diſſeminated vacuum : now where 

er there is no vacuity, though the particles be of different 

ſe WR /ize, yet they may be ſolid and indiviſible. But this is Hiftory of 
2r Wi taken off by the inſtance produced againſt other per- Pim. g. 


ſons, by that ingenious and honourable perſon Mr. 20x. 

Boyle, in his Phyfiological Eſſays, which is to this 

| purpoſe. Suppoſe twwo of theſe preſumed indiviſible par- 

. ticles, both ſmooth and of a cubical figure, ſhould happen 

o lie upon one another, and a third ſhould chance to be 

filly placed upon the upper of the two, what ſhould hinder 

but that this aggregate may, by the violent knock of ſome 

other corpuſcles, be broken in the midſt of the whole con- 

cretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſt body © For 

ſuppoſe them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince corpulcles 

as hard as they can be made very violently to knock 

againſt them, why may not thoſe grate or break the 

middlemoſt corpuſcles, or any of the others? And if 

there be a poſſibility of breaking off theſe cubical 

particles in the middle, then mere want of vacuity 1s 

no ſufficient account of their being indiviſible. By 

this we ſee how far the Atomiſts are from giving any 

rational account of the origin of the motion of the 

atoms themſelves without a Deity. | 
2. Suppoſing this motion to be granted them, yet xvi, 

they cannot give any ſatisfactory account of the manner of 

coucretion of bodies, by the caſual occur/ions of theſe atoms 

moving in an infinite empty ſpace ; which appears from 

thoſe groſs and extravagant ſuppoſitions of Epicurus, 
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BOOK in order to the making theſe atoms of his ſo hit to- 
—gether that they make up any bodies by their con- 


Gaſſend. 
Phyſic. 
ſect. i. 


I. iii. c. 7. 


texture. f : 
r. He ſuppoſeth as it were two regions, a ſuperior 


and inferior, in an infinite empty ſpace, which hath 
no centre at all in it, nor any body, from which toi 
meaſure thoſe” reſpects of above and below, as appear W 
by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, wherein he ſaith, The: 
terms of do and watw, or upwards and downwards, i 
muſt be concerved without any bounds or limits at all. $i 
that though we conceiue ſomething ſuperior, we muſt ima. 
gine nothing ſupreme ; and fo on the contrary. Where. 

by it is evident, as Gaſſendus confeſſeth, that Epicu- 
rus thought the ſurface of the earth to be a plane, 
and this plane to be continued up in a level ſuper. 


ficies to the heavens, and ſo to all that immenſe ſpace 
of the univerſe ; ſo that all thoſe heavy bodies which 


ſhould fall downwards in any parts of the wideſt diſ- 
tance on the earth, as in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, | 
would never meet (if they continued their motion) 
in the centre of the earth, but would continue their 
motion ſtill in a parallel line; and ſo he imagined 
that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was really the 


upper part of the world, and ſo the deſcent of his 


atoms muſt neceſſarily be downwards towards the 
earth, according to the weight of them. And was 


not this a worthy mathematical ſuppoſition, for one 


who would undertake to give an account of the ori- 
gin of the univerſe without a Deity ? 


This motion of deſcent, by reaſon of the gravity 
of atoms, would not ſerve his turn ; for if the atoms 
moved downwards thus in a parallel line, how was it 


poſſible for them ever to meet for the contexture of 
bodies? Now for this purpoſe he invented a motion i 


of declination ; for finding the motion ad /ineam, or ad 


perpendiculum as ſome call it, could not poſſibly pro- 


duce thoſe varieties of bodies which are in the uni- 
verſe, he ſuppoſed therefore the deſcent not to be in 
a perpendicular right line, but to decline a little, 
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of declination is thus given by Lucretius: 
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that ſo ſeveral particles, in their deſcent, might make CH A p. 
ſome occurſions one upon another. And this Epi- * 

curus added to Democritus ; but therein, as Tully Cicero de 
obſerves, was very unhappy ; that where he adds to 
Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidem depra- 
vare videatur ; that he marred what Democritus had 
ſaid, by mending of it. The reaſon of which motion 


Lucret, I, 11. 


Quod niſi declinare ſolerent, omnia deorſum, 5 


Imbris uti guttæ, caderent per inane profundum ; 
Nec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata 
Principris ; ita nil unquam natura creaſſet. 


It was obvious to object, that, according to the prin- 
ciples of Epicurus, there could have been no con- 
courſe at all of atoms in an infinite ſpace, on the two 
grounds he went on ; which were the natural deſcent 
of atoms, and the æqui- velocity of the motion of all 
atoms of what ſize ſoever ; which he likewiſe aſſerted 
(although one would think, if gravity were the cauſe | 
of motion, then the more gravity the ſwifter the mo- 
tion would be). From hence, I fay, it were not eaſy 
to conceive how the atoms ſhould embrace each 
other in a parallel line, if they fell down, as Lucretius 
expreſſeth it, ike drops of rain; and therefore they 
ſaw a neceſſity to make their motion decline a little, 
that ſo they might juſtle and hit one upon another. 
But this oblique motion of the atoms, though it be 
the only refuge left to ſalve the origin of things by a 
concourſe of atoms, is yet as precarious, and without 
reaſon, as any other ſuppoſition of theirs whatſoever. 
Tully chargeth this motion of declination with two Cicero de 
great faults ; futility and inefficacy, que cum res tota zial. f. 
acta fit pueriliter, tum ne. efficit quidem quod vult. It is 
a childiſh fancy, and to no purpoſe : For, firſt, it 1s 
alerted without any reaſon at all given for it, which is 
unworthy a philoſopher; neither is it to any purpoſe: 
tor if all atoms, faith he, decline in their motion, 
then none of them will ſtick together : if ſome de- 
| cline, 
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BOOK cline, and others do not, this is as precarious as any 
_= thing can be imagined, to aſſign a diverſity of motion 
in indiviſible particles, which yet have all the ſame 
velocity of motion ; and, as Tully faith, Hoc erit 

quaſi provincias atomis dare, que recte, que oblique feran- 

zur, as though Epicurus were the general at this ren- 
dezyous of atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every 

Plutarch. de One his taſk and motion. This, Plutarch tells us, 
den. Was the great charge againſt Epicurus, ws evairiov r- 


creat. & 


Timo. qgwyoyrt xivnoiv ix TE un ovros, becauſe he introduced ſuch a 

Turnebus in 8 5 : 5 

Ciceron. de Motion of declination out of nothing, upon no pretence of 

1 reaſon. And Turnebus tells us, that the ground why 
they deſired ſo ſmall a declination, was, becauſe they 
were conſcious to themſelves that it was founded 


upon no ground of reaſon ; Er Epicurei fibi conſcii 


culbæ, timide eam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſiulabant, _ 

To which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe verſes of WW" 
Lucretius : 5 e 

Ti that 

Lucret. lis Quare etiam atque etiam paulum clinare neceſſe eft prod 
by Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus o 
Obliquos videamur, & id res vera refutet. erſe 

Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, Epic 

Pondera, quantum in je eft, non poſſe obliqua meare, ONC 

E ſupero cum præcipitant, quod cernere paſſis. derte 

Sed nihil omnino recta regione viai rathe 
Declinare, quis eſt, qui palſit cernere, ſeſe? ſhifts 

But this argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, 5 1 

5 further than this little declination (for it is no more * " 
they deſire than as little as may be imagined, quo ni- 885 

% poſſit fieri minus, as Tully expreſſeth it); but if cg. 
they may decline a little, why not a great deal more? ale 
Nay, it is impoſſible to conceive, but a little oblique big | 
motion at firſt will in an infinite ſpace grow to be POO 

very oblique ; for there is nothing to hinder the mo- " 

tion which way it bends : now if there be never fo — 

little motion of declination, the atom will be inclined ( ns 

that way ; and what then ſhould hinder, but that ay 


the obliquity in a motion through a great ſpace 
| ſhould 
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ſhould at laſt come to be very great ; there being no 
centre at all to guide the motion towards, and the 
gravity not hindering this little declination ? There- 
fore Tully aſks that queſtion, Cyr declinet uno minimo, 


on declinet duobus aut tribus? N, hy only it declines one 
minim, and not two or three? For, ſaith he, it is no im- 


Woe minim; neither is there any impediment in the ſpace 
o hinder it from declining more; ſo that, as he well 
With, optare hoc quidem eft, non diſputare, this is to beg 
ypotheſes, and not to prove them, which is the 
thing we have proved Epicurus to do. Which was 
the firſt thing premiſed, viz. that this hypotheſis of 
Epicurus was very precarious, and is built on no 
foundation of reaſon. 1 

2. II is unſatisfaftory and inſufficient, as well as pre- 


that his atoms, with all their occurſions, would ever 

produce thoſe things which are in the univerſe. 
o run through the noted phenomena of the uni- 
erſe, and to ſhew how inſufficient an account the 
Epicureans are able to give of them from a fortuitous 
oncourſe of atoms, 1s a taſk too large to be here un- 
dertaken. There are only three things which I ſhall 
rather ſuggeſt, than infiſt upon, to ſee what miſerable 
ſhifts the Epicureans are driven to for the ſalving of 
them, and ſhall then leave it with the reader to judge, 
what unmeaſurable confidence it is in any to reject 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Cicero de 
Fato. 


mlfon from any other atom which makes it decline tbat 


XVII. 


Farious; for ſhould we grant his two main principles, 
atoms, and his infinite empty ſpace, yet we deny 


gy the creation of the world for the ſake of the Epicu- 
17 rean hypotheſis; and whether it be not the height of 
4 redulity, as well as infidelity, to believe the world 


ver to have been made by a fortuitous concourſe of 
atoms. | 


are attributed to particles of the ſame nature, only 
vith the alteration of ſize, ſhape and motion. That 
ſome things in the world ſhould have no other rea- 
lon given of them, may not only be tolerable but ra- 
tional ; 


I. The great variety of appearances in nature, which 
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BOOK tional; as in the objects and operations on the oral 


III. 


is a riddle that requires a new configuration of atom 


that at leaſt one time or other, by this caſual con 


| We ſee in other bodies what different appearance 
are cauſed by a ſudden alteration of the particles of 
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gans of ſenſe, thoſe affections which are miſtaken far | 
real qualities, &c. But that all thoſe effects which | 
are ſeen in nature ſhould have no other cauſe bu 
the different configuration and motion of atoms, wi 
the height of folly as well as impiety. To imaging 
that the particles of matter, as they are in men 
ſhould be capable of ſenſation, memory, intellection 
volition, &c. merely becauſe of a different we Ji ſize 
and motion from what they have in a piece of wood 


in us to make us underſtand. May it not be hoped 


courſe of atoms, the particles may light to be of ſuch 
a nature in ſtones, as to make them fly; in plants 
to make them all ſenſitive; and in beaſts, to make 
them reaſon and diſcourſe ? What may hinder ſuch 
a configuration or motion of particles, if all the 
effects are to be imputed to no higher principle 


the matter of which they are compounded ; why 
may it not fall out ſo in the things mentioned? Neill 
ther can this be unreaſonable t6 demand. 1. Becaulell 
the motion of theſe particles of matter is caſual full 
according to them: and who knows what chance may 
do? for the ſeminal principles themſelves are, I ſup 
pole, according to them, of the ſame uniform matter 
with the reſt of the world, and ſo are liable to dif 

ferent motion and configuration. 2. Becauſe all 
particles of matter are ſuppoſed to be in continual 
motion, becauſe of that diſſeminated vacuity which 
is preſumed to be in the world, and becauſe a coa 
cervate vacuity is not only afferted as poſſible, but ail 
probably exiſtent : I aſſume only then (that which wi 
inſiſted on as probable), viz. that that ſpace which 


lies between our atmoſphere and the ſtars is empty oi 
any other thing but only the rays of the ſtars which 
paſs through it; I then ſuppoſing it a vacuity, 

| whether 
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which lie contiguous to that ſpace, preſently diſlodge 


W rendezvous of atoms there? for all atoms are ſup- 
poſed to be in perpetual motion; and the cauſe aſ- 
ſigned why in ſolid bodies they do not fly away, is 


chey once begin to ſtir, they receive ſuch knocks as 
make them quiet in their places. Now this cannot 


Wboth thoſe bodies are more fluid, and ſo there is no 
ſuch knocking of particles to keep them at reſt : but 
Wwhich is more, thoſe which are contiguous have no- 
thing at all to hinder them from motion, and ſo thoſe 


pace where there is no impediment of their motion, 
Wand ſo the next atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe 
that ſpace wherein the other were is made empty by 


only the air, but the whole maſs of the earth will, on 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a vacuity, be diſſolved into its 
firſt particles, which will all mutiny in the ſeveral 
bodies wherein they are, and never reſt till they come 
to that empty ſpace, where they may again rendez- 
vous together. So dangerous is the news of liberty, 
or of an empty ſpace, to theſe democratical particles 
of the univerſe! Neither can I ſee how a diſſeminated 
Wvacuity can ſalve the difficulty; for thoſe particles 
of the moſt ſolid bodies being in continual motion, 
and the ground of their union being repercuſſion, it 
hence follows, that, towards that part where the diſ- 
eminated vacuum is, the particles meeting with no 
ſuch ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the bodies 
they are in, and ſo one ſucceed in the place of an- 
other, till the configuration of the whole be altered; 
and conſequently different appearances and effects 
nay be cauſed in the ſame bodies, though it reſults 
rom ſeminal principles. So that, according to the 
atomical principles, no rational account can be 
Vol. II. | given 


from the bodies wherein they are, and begin a new 
WW bccauſe of the repercuſſion of other atoms, that when 
7 hold in the bodies contiguous to this ſpace ; for 
particles will neceſſarily remove into that empty 


their removal; and ſo the next, and ſo on, till not 
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II. 
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BOOK piven of thoſe effects which are ſeen in nature. This 
Dionyſius in Euſebius urgeth againſt the Atomiſts, 


Euſeb Præp. that from the fame principles, without evident rea. 


Ev. l. xiv, 


b. 25. ſon given for it, they make of the ſame uniform mat- 
Ed. Par. ter ſome things conſpicuous to ſenſe, others not; 
ſome ſhort- lived, others extremely long-lived, Tha 
0: rere U 3616 Kal r ab rg G ονν Lolas, Ra 75 


ον¹ e obe, TANv Ty lee, 6 Ws oa. r ri | 


TX nat, rd Ke k 1 Nee v dir r aldi a, ws G70 
@©10 aut av, TWIT, by Hana ouct YE KATH Tov Ar o- 
CAavTta, Qavopevt TE N & ©avn ; 5 What gr ound can there be 
aſſigned of ſo vaſt a difference between things, if they all be 
of the ſame” nature, and differ only in ſixe and ſhape ? faith 
that excellent perſon, who there with a great deal of 
eloquence lays open the folly of the atomical philoſo- 
Ibid. p. 776. phy, Sa YE ran . Opry 1 Inporgelin, geg Ti 
NANA Ty ei 0 teu lz; ki wig TE XOT OCHN* 
ouv TUVOIKIAY ETELY Ofptvovs It is a rare democracy of aloms, 
faith he, where the friendly atoms meet and embrace each 


other, and from thencefor ware live in the cloſeſt ſociel 


together. 
2. Not only the variety, but the exact order and 


beauty of the world, is a thing unaccountable by the] 


atomical hypotheſis. Were the whole world ſtill a 
Heſiod's chaos (from the conſideration of which Di- 

Lert. I. x. Ogenes Laertius tells us Epicurus began to philoſo- 
phize), we might probably believe an agitation of 
particles (ſuppoſing matter created) might ſettle it in 
ſuch a confuſed manner; but that there ſhould be 
nothing elſe but a blind impetus of atoms to produce 
thoſe vaſt and moſt regular motions of the heavenly 
bodies, to order the paſſage of the ſun for fo great 
conveniency of nature, and for the alternate ſuccel- 
ſion of the ſeaſons of the year; which ſhould cut 
ſuch channels for the ocean, and keep that vaſt body 
of the water (whoſe ſurface is higher than the earth) 
from overflowing it ; which ſhould furniſh the earth 
with ſuch ſeminal and prolific principles, as to pro- 


vide food and nouriſhment for thoſe animals which 
- Ive 
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live upon it, and furniſh out every thing neceſſary C = AP. 
for the comfort and delight of man's life; to be- = 
lieve, I ſay, that all theſe things came only from a 
blind and fortuitous concourſe of atoms, is the moſt 
prodigious piece of credulity and folly that human 
nature is ſubje& to. But this part which concerns 
the order and beauty of the parts of the univerſe, and 
the argument thence, that 1t could be no blind fortu- 
itous principle, but an infinitely wiſe God, hath been 

ſo fully and judiciouſly handled by a learned perſon Dr. H. More 
already, that I ſhall rather chooſe to refer the reader gn 
to his diſcourſe, than inſiſt any more upon it. Atheiſm) 

3. The production of mankind is a thing which the . 

Atomiſts are moſt ſhamefully puzzled with, as well 
as the formation of the- internal parts of man's 
body; of which J have already ſpoken in the prece- 
dent chapter. It would pity one to ſee what la- 
mentable ſhifts the Atomiſts are put to, to find out 
a way for the production of mankind, viz. hat our 
teeming mother the earth at laſt caft forth ſome kind of 
bags like wombs upon the ſurface of the earth, and theſe 
by degrees breaking, at laſt came out children, which were 
nouriſhed by a kind of juice of the earth like milk, by 
which they were brought up till they came to be men, Oh 
what will not Atheiſts believe rather than a Deity and 
Providence! But leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the 
Atomiſts, hear what Cenſorinus faith of Epicurus ; Cenfor. de 
Is enim credidit limo calefaftos uteros neſcio quos radici- * Net. 
bus terre coherentes, primum increviſſe, & infantibus, ex 
ſe editis ingenitum lactis humorem, natura miniſtrante præ- 
buiſſe ; quos ita educatos & adultos, genus bumanum pro- 
pagaſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be thought to 
ſpeak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth 
he deſcribe it ! | 


Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apti, 7: _— 
Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit ætas 7 TI 
Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 
Convertebat ibi natura foramina terre, 
E 2 
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Ovid. Me- 
tam. l. i. 


V. 78. 


Antholog. 
J. i, C 15. 
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Et ſuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis 


Conſimilem lactis; ſicut nunc fæmina quæque 
Quum peperit dulci repletur lacte, quod omnts 


Impetus in mammas convertitur le alimeuti: . 
Terra cibum pueris, veſlem vapor, herba cubile 1 g 
Præbebat, mulla & molli lanugine abundans. — 

Had Lucretius been only a poet, this might have mo 
paſſed for a handſomely deſcribed fable; but to de- Wi tho 
liver it for a piece of philoſophy, makes it the greater that 
mythology. That man's body was formed out of of 4 
the earth, we believe, becauſe we have reaſon ſo to afſe1 
do; but that the earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch o/li- the 
culi, as he expreſſeth it, and that men ſhould be end 
brought up in ſuch a way as he deſcribes, deſerves a alcr! 
place among the moſt incredible and poetic fables. ther 
But if poets muſt be credited, how much more like Wi *<<© 
a man did he ſpeak, who told us, __ 
Natus homo eft ; ſive hunc divino ſemine fecit was 

Ille opifex rerum, Mundi melioris origo; num 

Sive recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto all i. 
Ethere, cognati retinebat ſemina cœli; the 1 
Duam ſatus Tapeto miſtam fluvialibus undis, drvis 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta Deorum. they 

| | „ 

Thus have we conſidered the Epicurean hypothe- Wi canſ⸗ 
ſis, both as to the principles on which it ſtands, and 2 co, 
the ſuitableneſs of it to the phenomena of the uni-. 4 F. 
verſe; and I ſuppoſe now there cannot be the leaſt WI Berat 
ſhadow of reaſon found, from the atomical philo- Heins 
ſophy, to make us at all queſtion that account of the ¶ bar 
origin of the univerſe, which aſcribes it not to the ¶ ame 
fortuitous concourſe of atoms, but to the infinite hie 
wiſdom of a Deity. I conclude then this diſcourk ¶ :+55, 
of the Epicurean hypotheſis with the words of Auto- Wi hey 
medon in the Greek epigram. ſpace 
Taur' tidws cops 10H, parhy EE Lac COD 

IIa ro xivov Cnrtiv, x Tives  povddtss * 
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Learn to be wiſe ; let Epicurus chaſe CHAP, 
To find his atoms, and his empty«ſpace. 8 * 


1 come now to the laſt hypotheſis mentioned, xvi. 
which undertakes to give an account of the origin of 
the univerſe, from the mere mechanical laws of motion 
and matter ; which 1s the hypotheſis of the late fa- 
mous French philoſopher, Mr. Des Cartes. For al- 
though there.be as much reaſon as charity to believe 
that he never intended his hypotheſis as a foundation 
of atheiſm, having made it ſo much his buſineſs to 
aſſert the exiſtence of a Deity, and immateriality of 
the ſoul ; yet becauſe it is apt to be abuſed to that 
end by perſons atheiſtically diſpoſed, becauſe of his 
aſcribing ſo much to the power of matter, we ſhall 
therefore ſo far conſider it, as it undertakes to give an 
account of the origin of the univerſe without a De- 
ity. His hypotheſis therefore is briefly this. He Sarteſi 
takes it for granted that all the matter of the world 1 
was at firſt of one uniform nature, diviſible into in- 46, &c. 
numerable parts, and divided into many, which were 
all in motion: from hence he ſuppoſeth, 1. That all 
the matter, of which the univerſe is compoſed, was at firſt 
divided into equal particles of an indifferent ſize, and that 
they had all ſuch a motion as is now found in the world. 
2. That all thoſe particles were not at firſt ſpherical, be- 
cauſe many ſuch little globes joined together will not fill up 
a continued ſpace, but that of whatever figure they were 
u. t f/f, they would by continual motion become ſpherical, 
ali I becanſe they wwould have various circular motions ; for 
o /ceing that at fir/? they were moved with ſo great force 
| that one particle would be disjoined from the other, the 
he /me force continuing would ſerve to cut off all angles 
ite e are ſuppoſed in them, by their frequent occurfions 
rle aguinſft each other; and ſo when the angles were cut off, 
0- ey ꝛwould become ſpherical. 3. He ſuppoſeth that no 
ſpace is left empty; but when thoſe round particles being 
Joined, leave ſome intervals between them, there are ſome 
more ſubtle particles of matter, which are ready to fill up 
theſe void ſpaces which ariſe from thoſe angles which were 

1 cut 
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BOOK cut off from the other particles to make them ſpherical; 
mW. which fragments of particles are ſo little, and acquire 
thereby ſuch a celerity of motion, that by the force of that 
they will be divided into innumerable little fragments, if 
and fo will fill up all thoſe ſpaces which other particle; 
could not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles, which fil 
up the intervals between the ſpherical ones, have not all of 
them the ſame celerity of motion, becauſe ſome of them are 
more undivided than others are, which filled up the ſpace 
= _ between three globular particles when their angles wer: 
| cut off ; and therefore thoſe particles muſt neceſſarily hav 

| 17 angular figures, which are unfit for motion, and] 
thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eafily ſlick toge- 


, ther, and transfer the greatgſt part of their motion up 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, and therefore have «if 


|  fwifter motion; and becauſe theſe particles are to pa ther 
| through ſuch triangular ſpaces which lie in the midfi of mot 
. three globular particles touching each other, therefore H by! 
j ſuppoſeth them, as to their breadth and depth, to be of «if the « 
F triangular figure; but becauſe theſe particles are ſome. mois 
. what long, and the globular particles, through which tb matt 
N paſs with Fl feift motion, have their rotation about th: dem: 
Þ poles of the heavens, thence he ſuppoſes that thoſe trianW 1olo] 
| gular particles come to be wreathed, Now, from thel WW mot! 
j} things being thus ſuppoſed, Des Cartes hath ingenu-WW poſſi 
# ouſly, and conſonantly to his principles, undertaken in th 
5 to give an account of the moſt noted phenomena oi have 
q the world; and thoſe three ſorts of particles men- belor 
is tioned he makes to be his three elements. The firſt tural 
* is that ſubtle matter which was ſuppoſed to ariſe fron wher 
1 the cutting off the angles of the greater particles; \uppi 
and of this he tells us the ſun and fixed ſtars conſiſt, ¶ every 
i as thoſe particles of that ſubtle matter being in con-. fore t 
| tinual motion have made thoſe ſeveral vortices ol ticle : 
1 ethereal whirlpools. The ſecond element conſiſts d feſt tl 
il the ſpherical particles themſelves, which make up the eſſent 
1 heavens: out of the third element, which are tho, ducin 

wreathed particles, he gives an account of the forma nothi 


tion of the earth, and planets, and comets; and fron 
| 1 
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all of them, by the help of thoſe common affections © H a p. 
of matter, ſize, figure, motion, &c. he undertakes to _ 
give an account of the phenomena of the world. 
How far his principles do conduce to the giving 
men's minds ſatisfaction as to the particular pheno- 
mena of nature, is not here our buſineſs to enquire, 
but only how far theſe principles can give an account 
of the origin of the univerſe without a Deity. And 
that it cannot give a ſatisfactory account how the 
world was framed without a Deity, appears by the 
two grand ſuppoſitions on which all his elements de- 
pend; both which cannot be from any other prin- 
ge. ciple but God. Thoſe are, 1. The exifence of matter 
por RY i the world, which we have already proved cannot be 
c oF independent on God, and neceſſarily exiſtent ; and 
therefore ſuppoſing that matter exiſtent and put into 
motion would grind itſelf into thoſe ſeveral particles 
+ by him ſuppoſed, yet this cannot give an account of 
Fa the origin of the univerſe without a Deity. 2. The 
motion of the particles of matter ſuppoſeth a Deity ; tor 
matter 1s no ſelf-moving principle, as hath been fully 
demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judicious phi- 
loſopher Dr. H. More, who plainly maniteſts, that if Pr. More | 
motion did neceſſarily belong to matter, it were im- b. i. ch. 7. 
poſſible there ſhould be ſun, or ſtars, or earth, or man Immortality 


; . . . t the Soul 
in the world; for the matter being uniform, it muſt b. Lhe 


have equal motion in all its particles, if motion doth ge-. e. 
belong to it. For motion being ſuppoſed to be na- Catef p. 88. 
tural and eſſential to matter, muſt be alike every | 
where in it; and therefore every particle muſt be 
ſuppoſed in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo 
every particle is alike and moved alike : and there- 
tore there being no prevalency at all in any one par- 
ticle above another in bigneſs or motion, it is mani- 
feſt that this univerſal matter, to which motion is ſo 
eſſential and natural, will be ineffectual for the pro- 
ducing of any variety of appearances in nature; for 
nothing could be cauſed by this thin and ſubtle mat- 
ter, but what would be wholly imperceptible to any 

| — 4 of 
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BOOK of our ſenſes; and what a ſtrange kind of vifible 

. world would this be! From hence then it appears 

that there muſt be an infinitely powerful and wiſe 

God, who muſt both put matter into motion, and 

regulate the motion of it, in order to the producing 

all thoſe varieties which appear in the world. And 

this neceſſity of the motion of matter by a power 

ven it from God, is freely acknowledged by Mr, 

Carteſ. Reſp. Des Cartes himſelf, in theſe words; Confidero mate- 

l. Mos, riam ſibi libere permiſſam, & nullum aliunde impulſum ſuf- 

p- 104 cipientem, ut plane quieſcentem ; illa autem impellitur a 

| Deo, tantundem motus five trauſlationis in ea conſer vante 

quantum ab initio poſuit. So that this great improver 

and diſcoverer of the mechanical power of matter 

doth freely confeſs the neceſſity, not only of God's 

giving motion 1n order to the origin of the univerſe, 

but of his conſerving motion in it for the upholding 

it; ſo that we need not fear from this hypotheſis the 
excluding of a Deity from being the prime efficient 

cauſe of the world. All the queſtion then 1s con- 

cerning the particular manner which was uſed by 

God as the efficient cauſe in giving being to the 

world. As to which I ſhall only in general ſuggeſt 

Maimen. what Maimonides ſays of it. Omnia fimul creata erant, 

L. ii. c. 30. © poſtea ſucceſſive ab invicem ſeparata ; although I am 

Prog. ſomewhat inclinable to that of Gaſſendus, Maus 9 

ſet. 2. mundus opus, quam ut afſequi mens humana illius molitit- 

Feel vit: nem poffit. To which, I think, may be well applied 

17. that ſpeech of Solomon; Then I beheld all the work if 

God, that a man cannot find out the work that is dont 

under the ſun : becauſe though a man labour to ſeek it out; 

yea further, though a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſbal 

he not be able to find it. | 
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C HAP. II. 
Of the Origin of Evil. 


1. Of the Being of Providence. II. Epicurus's Argu- 
ments againſt it refured. The Neceſſity of the Belief 
of Providence in order to Religion. III. Providence 
proved from a Conſideration of the Nature of God and 
the Things of the World. Of the Spirit of Nature. 
IV. The great Objeftions againſt Providence pro- 
pounded, The firft concerns the Origin of Evil. V. 
God cannot be the Author of Sin, if the Scriptures be 
true. The Account, which the Scriptures give of the 
Fall of Man, doth not charge God with Man's Fault. 
God's Power to govern Man by Laws, though he gives 
no particular Reaſon of every poſitive Precept. VI. The 

Reaſon of God's creating Man with Freedom of Will, 

largely ſhewed from Sumplicius ; and the true Ac- 
count of the Origin of Evil. VII. God's permitting 
the Fall, makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The 
Account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of 
Evil, compared with that of Heathen Philoſophers. 
IX. The Antiquity of the Opinion of aſcribing the Ori- 
gin of Evil to an evil Principle. Of the Judgment of 
the Perſians, Egyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
Manicheiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion 
of the ancient Greek . Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, 

Plato, 2%e Stoics ; the Origin of Evil not from the 
Neceſſity of Matter. XV, XVI. The Remainders of 
the Hiftory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, 
XVIII, XIX. Of the Malignity of Demons. XX, 
XXI, XXII. Providence vindicated as to the Suffer- 
ings of the good, and Impunity of bad Men. An Ac- 
count Y both” from natural Light, manifeſted by Se- 
neca, Plutarch, and others. | 


| being now manifeſted not only that there is a o Ap. 
God, but that the world had its being from him, III. 


it thence follows, by an eaſy and rational deduction, I. 
that 
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BOOK that there is a particular hand of Divine Providence, 
u. which upholds the world in its being, and wiſely diſ- 
poſeth all events in it. For it is a moſt irrational 
and abſurd opinion to aſſert a Deity, and deny Pro- 
vidence; and in nothing did Epicurus more diſcover 
the weakneſs and puerility of his judgment than in 
this. Indeed, if Epicurus had no other deſign in 
aſſerting a Deity, than (as many ancient philoſophers 
imagined) to avoid the imputation of direct atheiſm, 
and yet to take away all foundations of religion, he 
muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his hypotheſis well, 
though he did aſſert the being of an excellent nature, 
which he called God, while yet he made him ſit as it 
were with his elbows folded up in the heavens, and 
j taking no cognizance of human actions. For he 
Þ well knew, that if the belief of Divine Providence 
| were once rooted out of men's minds, the thoughts 
1 of an excellent Being above the heavens would have 
1 no more awe or power upon the hearts and lives of 
men, than the telling men that there are jewels of 
ineſtimable value in the Indies, makes them more 
* ready to pay taxes to their princes; for that philo- 
=: ſopher could not be ignorant that it is not worth but 
1 power, nor ſpeculation but intereſt, that rules the 
| 


world. The poor tenant more regards his petty 


* landlord, than the greateſt prince in the world that 
1 hath nothing to do with him: and he thinks he hath 
RI great reaſon for it; for he neither fears puniſhment, 
nor hopes for reward from him ; whereas his land- 
lord may diſpoſſeſs him of all he hath upon diſplea- 
ſure, and may advantage him the moſt if he gains his 
favour. Suppoſing then that there were ſuch an ex- 
cellent Being in the world, which was completely 
happy in himſelf, and thought it an impairing of his 
| happineſs to trouble himſelf with an inſpection of 
the world, religion might then be indeed derived d 
relegendo, but not a religando; there might be ſome 
pleaſure in contemplating his nature, but there could 
be no obligation to obedience. So that Epicurus 
was 
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was the firſt founder of a kind of philoſophical An- c n a p. 
tinomianiſm ; placing all religion in a veneration of III. 
the Deity purely for its own excellency, without any 
ſuch mercenary eye (as thoſe who ſerve God for their 
own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward and 
uniſhment. And I much doubt that good woman 
whom the ſtory goes of, who in an enthuſiaſtic poſ- 
ture ran up and down the ſtreets with emblems in her 
hands, fire in the one, as ſhe ſaid, to burn up hea- 
ven, and water in the other to quench hell, that men 
might ſerve God purely for himſelf, would, if ſhe had 
compaſſed her deſign, ſoon have brought proſelytes 
enough to Epicurus; and by burning heaven would 
have burnt up the cords of religion, and in quench- 
ing hell would have extinguiſhed the awe and fear of 
a Deity in the world. Indeed the incomparable ex- 
cellency and perfection which is in the Divine na- 
ture, to ſpirits advanced to a noble and generous 
height in religion, makes them exceedingly value 
their choice, while they diſregard whatever rivals 
with God for it; but were it not for thoſe magneti- 
cal hooks of obedience and eternal intereſt, there are 
few would be drawn to a due conſideration of, much 
leſs a delight in, ſo amiable and excellent a nature. 
And it 1s impoſſible to conceive why God, in-the re- 
velation of his will, ſhould ever {o much as mention 
a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternal reward, 
were not the conſideration of theſe things the ſinews 
- of religion. 
Which they, whoſe deſign was to undermine the II. 
very foundations on whicu all religion was built, un- 
derſtood far better than thoſe weak pretended ad- 
vancers of religion, who while in ſuch a way they 
pretend to advance it, do only blow it up. For if 
men ought not to have an eye and reſpect to their 
own future condition, nor ſerve God on the account 
of his power to make our ſouls miſerable or happy, 
much leſs ought men to ſerve God with any regard 
to his Providence ; ſince the matters which Provi- 
dence 
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dence is employed about in this world, are of infi- 
nitely leſs moment than thoſe which concern our fu- 
ture ſtate. And if we have no eye on Divine Provi- 
dence in the exerciſe of religion, we ſhall ſcarce be 
able to underſtand for what end God ſhould take ſo 
much care of mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his 
goodneſs to them, were it not to quicken them in 
their ſearch after him, and excite them to the more 
cheerful obedience to him. And when once we 
queſtion to what end God troubles himſelf with the 
world, we are come next door to Epicurus, and may 
in few ſteps more delight in the flowers of his gar- 
den. For this was his ſtrongeſt plea againſt Provi- 
dence, that it was beneath the majeſty and excel- 
lency of the Divine nature to ſtoop ſo low, and 
trouble himſelf ſo far, as to regard what was done on 


earth. This being one of his ratæ ſententiæ, or un- 
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tal Being neither hath any employment himſelf, nor trou- 
bles himſelf with others. Which, as Maximus Tyrius 
well obſerves, 1s rather a deſcription of a Sardanapa- 
lus than a Deity ; nay, of a worſe than a Sardana- 
palus ; for he, in the midſt of all his ſoftneſs and effe- 
minacy, would yet entertain ſome counſels for the 
ſafety and good of his empire: but Epicurus's Deity 
is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of bu- 
ſineſs would quite ſpoil his happineſs. This opinion 
of Epicurus made the more raiſed- ſpirited moraliſts 
fo far contemn the unworthy apprehenſions which he 
entertained of the Divine nature, that they degraded 
him from the very title of a philoſopher in it, and 
ranked him beneath the moſt fabulous poets, who 
had written ſuch unworthy things of their Gods; as is 
evident by the cenſures which Tully, Plutarch, and 
others, paſs upon him for this very opinion. And 
they tell him, that ſome of their own men were of a 
more noble and excellent ſpirit than Epicurus's De- 
ity, who abhorred ſoftneſs and idleneſs, and made it 

| - their 
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their greateſt delight to do good to their countries, C 


But Epicurus muſt needs make his God of his own 
humour (the uſual flattery which men bear to them- 
ſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they de- 
light in moſt), as Xenophanes was wont to ſay, that 
if his horſe were to deſcribe a God, it would be with 
a curled mane, a broad cheſt, &c. and in every thing 
like himſelf. Had Epicurus himſelf ſo little of an 
Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his 


1 delight to underſtand the affairs of the world ? Or at 


leaſt, did he take no pleaſure in the walks of his fa- 
mous garden, nor to order his trees, and ſet his flow- 
ers, and contrive every thing for his own delight ? 


Would Epicurus then count this a part of his hap- 


pineſs ? And is it inconſiſtent with the happineſs of 
the Deity to take notice of the world, and order all 
things in it for his own glory? Muſt ſo excellent a 
nature as God's was, by his own acknowledgment, 
be preſently tired with buſineſs, when the more ex- 


cellent any nature is, the more active and vigorous it 


is, the more able to comprehend and diſpatch mat- 


| ters of moment, with the leaſt diſturbance to itſelf ? 


Is it a pleaſure to a nurſe to fill the child with her 
milk ? Doth the ſun rejoice to help the world with 
his conſtant light? And doth a fountain murmur 
till it be delivered of its ſtreams which may refreſh 
the ground ? And 1s it no delight to the Divine na- 


| ture to behold the effects of his goodneſs upon the 


world ? We ſee here then the foundation on which 


Epicurus went, viz. that his God muſt be like him- 
ſelf, or there muſt be none; and truly he might 


more ſuitably to his principles queſtion his exiſtence, 
than ſuppoſing his exiſtence deny his Providence on 
ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are; which yet are 
the chief which either Epicurus or Lucretius could 


bring againſt it, from the conſideration of the Divine 


nature, 


The which, to any one who conſiders it, doth ne- 
ceſſarily infer a peculiar eye and hand of Providence 


In 
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BOOK in the world. For can we imagine that a Being of i 


HI. 


infinite knowledge ſhould be ignorant of what i; 
done in the world? and of infinite power, ſhould iſ 
ſtand by and leave things to chance and fortune? 


Which were at firſt contrived, and brought into be. 


ing, by the contrivance of his wiſdom and exerciſe of 
his power. And where the foundation of exiſtence M 
lies wholly and ſolely in the power of an infinite Being 
producing, the ground of continuance of that exiſt. 
ence mult lie in the ſame power conſerving., When 
men indeed effect any thing, the work may conti- 
nue, whatever become of him that did it; but the 
reaſon of that 1s, becauſe what man doth is out off 
matter already exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting 
materials together; but now what God effects, he 
abſolutely gives a being to, and therefore its duration 
depends on his conſervation. What is once in its 
being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force 
than itſelf put it out of being ; but withal I add, 
that God's withdrawing his conſervation is ſo great 
force, as muſt needs put that being, which had its 


O 


exiſtence from his power, out of the condition it was 


in by it. The light of the ſun continues in the ait, 


and as long as the ſun communicates it, nothing can 


extinguiſh the light but what will put out the ſun: 
but could we ſuppoſe the ſun to withdraw his beams, 


what becomes of the light then? This is the caſe off 


all beings which come from an infinite power: their 


| ſubſiſtence depends on a continual emanation of the 


ſame power which gave them being; and when once 
this 1s withdrawn, all thoſe beings which were pro- 
duced by this power muſt needs relapſe into nothing. 
Beſides, what dependence is there upon each other in 
the moments of duration of any created being ? The 
mode of exiſtence in a creature is but contingent and 
poſſible ; and nothing is implied in the notion of an 
exiſtent creature beyond mere poſſibility of exiſtence: 
what is it then which gives actual exiſtence to it 
That cannot be itſelf, for it would be — ex- 

| iſtent. 
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iſtent. If another then gives exiſtence, this exiſtence C H A P, : 
muſt wholly depend upon him who gave it; for no- . L 
thing can continue exiſtence to itſelf, but what may 
give it to itſelf (for it gives it for the moment it con- ; 
tinues it); and what gives exiſtence to itſelf muſt ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to the very notion 
of a created being. So that either we muſt deny a 
poſſibility of non- exiſtence, or annihilation in a crea- 
ture, which follows upon neceſſity of exiſtence ; or 
elſe we muſt aſſert that the duration or continuance 
of a creature in its being doth immediately depend 
on Divine Providence and conſervation ; which is 
with as much reaſon as frequency ſaid to be a conti- 
nued creation. But yet further. Was an infinite 
wiſdom and power neceſſary to put things into that 
order they are in? And is not the ſame neceſſary for 
the governing of them ? I cannot ſee any reaſon to 
think that the power of matter, when {ſet in motion, 
ſhould either bring things into that exquiſite order 
and dependence which the parts of the world have 
upon each other ; much leſs that, by the mere force 
of that firſt motion, all things ſhould continue in the 
{tate they are in. Perpetual motion 1s yet one of 
the defderata of the world. The moſt exquiſite me- 
chaniſm cannot put an engine beyond the neceſſity 
of being looked after. Can we then think this dull, 
unactive matter, merely by the force of its firſt mo- 
tion, ſhould be able {till to produce the effects which 
are ſeen in the world, and to keep it from tumbling, 
at leaſt by degrees, into its priſtine chaos? It was an 
infinite Power, I grant, which gave that firſt mo- 
tion; but that it gave power to continue that mo- 
tion till the conflagration of the world, remains yet 
to be proved. Some therefore finding, that, in the 
preſent ſtate of the world, matter will not ſerve for all 
the noted and common phenomena of the world, 
have called in the help of a- ſpirit of nature, which 
may ſerve inſtead of a man- midwife to matter, to 
help her in her production of things: or, as * 
| 15 Go 


AT DSS 
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BOOK God had a plurality of worlds to look after, they 


F have taken care to ſubſtitute him a vicar in this; : 
} which is the ſpirit of nature. But we had rather be- 0 
t lieve God himſelf to be perpetually reſident in the 0 
[1 world, and that the power which gives life, and be- b 
| ing, and motion to every thing in the world, is no- 8 
thing elſe but his own Providence ; eſpecially ſince 0 
þ Ads xvii, we have learnt from himſelf, that it is in him we live, 1 
5 * and move, and have our being. " 
F . Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine 1 
þ Providence, whether we conſider the Divine nature, or of 
þ the phenomena of the world ; but yet the caſe 1s not of 
[i ſo clear, but there are two grand objections behind, 20 
[| which have been the continual exerciſe of the wits of m 
N inquiſitive men almoſt in all ages of the world. The gr 
[| one concerns the firſt origin of evil; the other con- in 
4 cerns the diſpenſations of Providence, whence it an 
5 comes to paſs that good men fare ſo hard in the po 
6 world, when the bad triumph and flouriſh. If theſe {co 
j two can be cleared with any ſatisfaction to reaſon, it the 
1 will be the higheſt vindication of Divine Providence, firſ 
#4 and a great evidence of the divinity of the Scriptures; in 
4 which give us ſuch clear light and direction in theſe i 
Fi profound ſpeculations, which the dim reaſon of m aut 
1 was ſo much to ſeek in. N 5 2 
1 begin with the origin of evil; for if there be a orig 
5 hand of Providence which orders all things in the 
bi world, how comes evil then into it, without God's e 
1 being the author of it? Which is a ſpeculation of as 4 
1 great depth as neceſſity, it highly concerning us to are 
a entertain the higheſt apprehenſions of God's holi- I 
9 neſs, and how far he is from being the author of ſin; auth 
7 and it is likewiſe a matter of ſome difficulty ſo to ex- bou 
. PalwGKk⸗ain the origin of evil, as to make it appear that in tl 
1 God is not the author of it. I eaſily then aſſent to be n 
i _ Origencont. what Origen faith on this ſubject, when Celſus, upon whic 
4 elſum, 5 - | 

q L iv. p. 207. ſome miſtaken places of Scripture, had charged the certs 
4 Scripture with laying the origin of evil upon God; no. 
* ire 8Y d rig r Twy iv avJpwnas theraotws dedhe- "my 
5 | ; og, | 
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vory Jo nears ig Th QUor nay, iy TETOUS xa 1 TWY Raxay CH A p. 
ra Nein & yiveors. If any thing which calls for our en- — 
quiry be of difficult inveſtigation, that which concerns the 
origin of evils is ſuch à thing ; and as Simplicius well 
begins his diſcourſe ON this ſubject 5 weg! Ting UTOFATEWS — in 
Tay xu 6 AYP hn x? d οο e, x01 rng wwe To Ni 2 
drifts ali l, xl Tis Ta 1960 eaονν, Ta; op- £4 Salmal. 
xd dilſd age, xa TINNGT; al GAYTOIS ATOIGLS EvICRAE TOUS 
wn xνν? ciTLOROYBITHS ie. The diſpute concerning the 
nature and origin of evil, uot being well ſlated, is the cauſe 
of great impiety towards God, and perverts the principles 
of good life, and involves them in innumerable perplexities, 
who are not able to give a rational account of it. So 
much then 1s it our great concernment to fix on ſure 
grounds in the reſolution of this important queſtion ; 
-1n which I intend not to launch out into the depth 
and intricacies of it, as it relates to any internal pur- 
poſes of God's will (which is beyond our preſent 
ſcope), but I ſhall only take that account of it which 
the Scripture plainly gives in relating the fall of the 
firſt man. For the clearing of which I ſhall proceed 
in this method : - - 
1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the 


author of fin. . 


2, That the account which the Scripture gives of the 
origin of evil, doth not charge it upon God. | . 

3. That no account given by philoſophers of the origin 

| of evil, is ſo clear and rational as this 1s. 

4. That the moſt material circumſtances of this account 
are attefied by the Heathens themſeFves. 

1. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the 
author of fin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are 
bound without heſitation to yield our affent to them 
in their plain and direct affirmations ; and there can 
be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, as to any thing 
which pretends to be a Divine truth, but the want of 
certain evidence whether it be of Divine revelation or 
no. No doubt it would be one of the moſt effectual 
ways to put an end to the numerous controverſies of 

Vor. II. F the 
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[BOOK the Chriſtian world eſpecially to thoſe bold diſputes Wl jt 
concerning the method and order of God's decrees), * 
if the plain and undoubted aſſertions of Scripture tl 
were made the rule and ſtandard whereby we ought of 
to judge of ſuch things as are more obſcure and am- V 
biguous. And could men but reſt contented with p. 
thoſe things which concern their eternal happineſs, of 
and the means in order to it (which on that account he 
are written with all imaginable perſpicuity in Scrip- We 
ture), and the moment of all other controverſies be co 
judged by their reference to theſe, there would be tu 
fewer controverſies and more Chriſtians in the world. 

Now there are two grand principles which concern Ge 
men's eternal condition, of which we have the greateſt qu 
certainty from Scripture, and on which we may with the 
ſafety rely, without perplexing our minds about thoſe Th 
more nice and ſubtle ſpeculations (which it may be the 
are uncapable of all full and particular reſolution); ma 
and thoſe are, That the ruin and deſtructiou of man ti the 
wholly from himſelf ; and, That his e ee 7s fron nin 
God alone. If then man's ruin and miſery be from fall 
himſelf, which the Scripture doth ſo much inculcate his 
on all occaſions, then without controverſy that which can 
is the cauſe of all the miſery of human nature 15 Go 
wholly from himſelf too, which is fin. So that if of a 
the main {cope and deſign of the Scripture be true, Miclar 


God cannot be the author of that, by which (with- 
out the intervention of the mercy of God) man's 
milery unavoidably falls upon him. For with what 
authority and majeſty doth God in the Scripture for- 
bid all manner of fin? With what earneſtneſs and 
importunity doth he woo the ſinner to forſake his 
ſin? With what loathing and deteſtation doth he 
mention fin ? With what juſtice and ſeverity doth 
he puniſh fin? With what wrath and indignation 
doth he threaten contumacious ſinners ? And is it 
poſſible (after all this, and much more, recorded in 
the Scriptures, to expreſs the holineſs of God's na- 
ture, his hatred of in, and his appointing a day of 


| Judgment 
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E8 judgment for the ſolemn puniſhment of ſinners) to CH AP. 
), imagine that the Scriptures do in the leaſt aſcribe we 
Te the origin of evil to God, or make him the author 

ht of fin ? Shall not the Fudge of all the world do right ? 

n- Will a God of infinite juſtice, purity, and holineſs, 

th uniſh the ſinner for that which himſelf was the cauſe 

ls, of? Far be ſuch unworthy thoughts from our appre- 

Nt henſions of a Deity, much more of that God whom 

P- we believe to have declared his mind ſo much to the 

be contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scrip- 

be tures to be true together. | | 
d. Taking it then for granted in the general, that v. 
Tn God cannot be the author of fin, we come to en- 

eſt quire, Whether the account which the Scripture gives of 

th the origin of evil, doth any way charge it upon God ? 


There are only two ways, according to the hiſtory of 
the fall of man recorded in Scripture, whereby men 
may have any ground to queſtion whether God were 
the cauſe of man's fall; either, firſt, by the giving 
him that poſitive law which was the occaſion of his 
fall ; or, ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of 
his own will. Firſt, The giving of that poſitive law 
cannot be the leaſt ground of laying man's fault on 


1s God; becauſe, 1. It was moſt ſuitable to the nature 
if Nof a rational creature to be governed by laws, or de- 
de, clarations of the will of his Maker: for, conſidering 
h- man as a free agent, there can be no way imagined 


Wo conſonant to the nature of man as this was, be- 
Wcauſe thereby he might declare his obedience to God 
o be the matter of his free choice. For where there 
a capacity of reward and puniſhment, and acting 
In the conſideration of them, there muſt be a decla- 
ation of the will of the law-giver, according to which 
nan may expect either his reward or puniſhment. If it 
were ſuitable to God's nature to promiſe life to man 
pon obedience, it was not unſuitable to it to expect 
Pbedience to every declaration of his will; conſider- 
a. ng the abſolute ſovereignty and dominion which 
od had over man as being his creature, and the in - 
nt F 2 diſpenſable 
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B Oo o K diſpenſable obligation which was in the nature of man 


III. 


there ſhould be a teſtimony of man's obedience to- 
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to obey whatever his Maker did command him. So 
that God had full and abſolute right to require from 
man what he did, as to the law which he gave him to 
obey; and in the general we cannot conceive how 


wards his Creator, without ſome declaration of his 
Creator's will. Secondly, God had full power and 
authority not only to govern man by laws, but to 


determine man's general obligation to obedience to cri 
that particular poſitive precept by the breach of Neve 
which man fell. If God's power over man was uni-. 
verſal and unlimited, what reaſon can there be to WAN 
imagine it ſhould not extend to ſuch a poſitive law? e. 
Was it becauſe the matter of this law ſeemed too low 9. 
for God to command his creature? But whatever the he 
matter of the law was, obedience to God was the n,, 
great end of it, which man had teſtified as much in ¶nex 
that inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever ; and dci, 
in the violation-of it were implied the higheſt aggra- Lan 
vations of diſobedience ; for God's power and autho- or . 
rity were as much contemned, his goodneſs ſlighted, fur t 
his truth and faithfulneſs queſtioned, his name diſho- mit 
ndured, his majeſty affronted in the breach of that, Aal 
as of any other law whatſoever it had been. If the Wiſ*- 
law were eaſy to be obſerved, the greater was the fin WW*= 
of diſobedience ; if the weight of the matter was not WW 
ſo great in itſelf, yet God's authority added the laws 
greateſt weight to it; and the ground of obedience i”! th 
is not to be fetched from the nature of the thing re- i he, 
quired, but from the authority of the legiſlator. 'Or WW” * 
was it then becauſe God concealed from man his 
counſel in giving of that poſitive precept ? Hath not der 0 
then a legiſlator power to require any thing, but 20710 
what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command- Deit 
ing it? If ſo, what becomes of obedience and ſubjec- Meet 
tion? It will be impoſſible to make any probative obec 
precepts on this account; and the legiſlator muſt be i | 


charged with the diſobedience of his ſubjects, where i 
es | he | 
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he doth not give a particular account of every thing oH Ay. 
W which he requires; which as it concerns human le-. 
gifſlators (who have not that abſolute power and au- 


m 

to thority which God hath), is contrary to all laws of po- 

"WW licy, and the general ſenſe of the world. This Plu- Plutarch. de 
o- tarch gives a good account of, when he diſcourſeth punluntur a 
his ſo rationally of the ſobriety which men ought to uſe amine. 
nd in their enquiries into the grounds and reaſons of 

to God's actions; For, ſaith he, phyſicians will give pre- 

to criptions without giving the patient a particular reaſon of 

of every circumſtance in them : ov: y ous EvSewro v 

ni- TiFeyrai, 70 WAoyov ννπττννε EN OU0L XA WAYTOTE οάννVclV 

to d £190 X01 do xoprdn YEN0L0 r FEOF UVa. Nei- 

x ? BY ter have human laws always apparent reaſon for ibem; 
o.], ſome of them are to appearance ridiculous : for which 

the he inſtanceth in that law of the Lacedemonian epho- 

the ri, In rte H, to which no other reaſon was an- 


nexed but this, ai wigJsr Ia Toi vopuois ws wn NoAnteroa 
deu euros « They commanded every magiſtrate, at the en- 
trance of his office, to ſhave himſelf, and gave this reaſou 
or it, that they might learn to obey laws themſelves. He 
further inſtanceth, in the Roman cuſtom of many- 
miſſion ; their laws about teſtaments, Solon's law 


at, il againſt neutrality in {editions ; and concludes thence, 
the al de monnus av Tis Fe, voruwy ATOTIOG, ITE TOY AGYOU 
fin d 72 1opoSirs, ur Thy aitiay ovicis ixapeu TW YEape- 
not L Any one would eahly find many abſurdities in 
the Ils, 20h doth not conſider the intention of the legiſlator, ' 


or the ground of what he requires. Ti q Yavpaov, faith 
he, ei Twy &vFownwv Ur νπν ovrwy vo FewenTuv, o L- 


Orc“, is: 76 weg! 7 Fewv EE, W TW AGY® TBS fat ü eegoy, | 
his Tous d wr y pre eTAYOUT WY X0AG CuO. What won- 
not 4er is it, if wwe are jo puzzled to give an account of the 
but ions of men, that we ſhould be to ſeek as to thoſe of the 
nd. Deity? This cannot be then any ground on the ac- 


count of mere reaſon, to lay the charge of man's diſ- 
obedience upon God, becauſe he required from him 
the obſervance of that poſitive command of not eat- 
Ing of the forbidden fruit. 

F 3 | The 


70 
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VI. 


Vid. Thom. 
I. p. q. 63. 
art. 1. Eſti- 
nm in Sen- 
tent. |. ii. 
diſt. 7. 

ſect. 9. 


Simplic. 
Com. in 
Epiet. c. 24. 
p. 175. 
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The only thing then left is, Yhether God be not li. 
able to this charge, as he left man to the liberty of bi 
vill * And that may be grounded on two things: 
either that God did not create man in ſuch a condition, in 
which it had been impoſſible for him to have ſinned ; er 
that, knowing his temptation, he did not give him power 
to refit it. If neither of theſe will lay any imputation 
of the origin of evil upon God, then God will appear 
to be wholly free from it. Firſt, concerning man's be. 
ing created a free agent. If the determination of the 


ſchools be good, that poſſibility of ſinning is implied 


in the very notion of a creature, and conſequently 


that impeccability is repugnant to the nature of a 
created being, then we fee a neceflary reaſon why 
man was created in a ſtate of liberty. But endex- 
vouring to ſhew that the grounds of our religion are 
not repugnant to natural reaſon, I ſhall rather make 
uſe of the teſtimony of ſuch who profeſſed to be fol 


lowers of nothing elſe but reaſon and philoſophy: 


among whom I ſhall make choice of Simplicius, both 
for the reaſon he produceth, and becauſe he is fartheſt 
from any ſuſpicion of partiality, by reaſon of his 
known oppoſition to the Moſaic hiſtory of the crea- 
tion. He then, in his Commentaries on Epictetus, 


profeſſedly diſputes this very ſubject of the origin of 


evil; and, after having rejected that fond opinion of 
two principles, one of good, and the other of evi, 
undertakes to give an account whence evil came into 
the world; which, becauſe it tends ſo much to the 
illuſtrating our preſent ſubject, I ſhall give an ac- 
count of. God, ſaith he, who is the fountain and prit- 
ciple of all good, not only produced things which were in 
themſelves good, nor only theſe things which were of « 
middle nature, but the extremes too; which were ſub 
things which were apt to be perverted from that whith 
is according to nature, to that which we call evil. Aud 
that after thoſe boates which were (as he ſuppoſeth) 
mncorruptible, ethers were produced which are ſubject tl 


mutation aud corruption; and ſo after thoſe ſouls whith 
: | were 
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were immutably fixed in good, others were produced which C 
were liable to be perverted from it; that ſo the riches of 

God's goodneſs might be diſplayed in making to exiſt all be- 
ings which are capable of it ; and that the univerſe might be 
W perfect, in having all forts of beings in it. Now, he ſup- 
poſeth, SH, all thoſe beings worch are above this ſublu- 


L100 uary world are ſuch as are immutably good, and that the 
Dear loweſt ſort of beings, which are liable to be perverted to 
be. evil, are ſuch which are here below. Therefore, faith 
the BW he, he ſoul being of a more noble and immutable nature, 
lied 22bi/e it is by ilſelf, doth not partake of evil; but it being 
atly of a nature apt to be joined with theſe terreſirial bodies 
f a {by the providence of the Author of the univerſe, who pro- 
vi A duced ſuch fouls, that ſo both extremes might be joined by 


the bonds of vital union), thereby it becomes ſenſible of 


are hoſe evils and pains which the body is ſubjeft to; but 
ake WW he/e tbiugs are not properly evils, but rather good, conſi- 
fal- dering our terreftrial bodies as parts of the univerſe, which 
hy: held by the changes and viciſſitudes which are in this 


lower world ; which he largely diſcourſes on, to ſhew 


heſt WH that thoſe particular alterations, which are in bo- 
his dies, do conduce rather to the perfection and beauty 
rea- of the univerſe, than are any real evils in it. But 
tus, ow, faith he, for the origin of thoſe things which are 


properly evils, viz. moral evils, which are rd vn —_—_ 


1 of Tin; uyns TTUTWOTH, the lapſes aud errYOYs of the He 
vil, nan ſoul, we are to conſider, that there are ſouls of a more 
into excellent nature than ours are, which are immutably good ; 


and the fouls of brutes are of a lower kind than ours are, 
and yet are middle between the rational aud vegetative, 
baving ſomething in them parallel both to the appetites and 


e 1 evil which are in men; which will therefore be under- 
f 4 ood by an account of the other. H d avIewrivn uxn, Ibid. f. 180. 
fuch prion wor roy TE A vw pEVETWV uxw, dic re Thy iy © OO 
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mundi, in the middle between thoſe more excellent Beings 
which perpetually remain above, with which it partake; 
in the ſublimity of its nature and underſtanding, and thoſe 
inferior terreſtrial beings, with which it communicate: 
through the vital union which it bath with the body ; and 
by reaſon of that freedom and inaifferency which it hath, i 
it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes to the other 
of theſe extremes. So that while it approacheth to the 
nature of the ſuperior Beings, it keeps 1iſelf free from evil, 
but becauſe of its freedom it may ſometimes ſink down into 
theſe lower things 3 and fo he calls he cauſe of all evil 
in the ſoul v avroYen ua Jodov tis Tovds Tov Drury Tome, 
its voluntary _ into this lower world, and 1 immer. 
ſing itſelf in the feculency terreſtrial matter: aa oben 
0: cup FAG&YEV, ou ua qu Gcluirn x 1 Everon, 
GAA” BTWG bien, 45 5 GT av GuTh Han xe TE KO GLVIHEVGL, 
For though the ſoul be of a kind of amphibious nature, yet 
it is not forced either upwards or downwards, but afts 
either way, according to its internal liberty. But, faith 
he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it hath 
in its hands over the body, and makes ufe of it only as an 
mnſirument for its own good, fo long it keeps pure and free 
from any ſtain of evil; but when it once forgets the fimi- 
litude il hath with the more excellent Being, and throws 
away the ſceptre of its power, and drowns itſelf in the 
body and brutiſh affetions (7 preferring the pleaſure of ſenſe | 
above that of reaſon) ; when it ſo far degenerates below 

the principles of reaſon, that inſtead of commanding the 
brutiſh faculties it becomes a ſlave to them, then it con. 
cerves and brings forth evil ; but this it doth not through 
any coattion or neceſſity, but through the abuſe of that 
power and liberty which it hath : for the choice is à pro- 
per action of the ſoul itſelf : which he proves from hence, 
becauſe God and the Jaws, and all good men, do not mea- 
ſure the good and evil of actions ſo much by the event, as 

by the will and intention of the perſon ; and that puniſb- 
ment and reward have chiefly a reſpect to thoſe. And 
therefore men are pardoned for what they do out of cou- 
Araiui and force, aud the fault is aſcribed, ov rd 3 ge;vlo 
GANG 
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ng: Mc: iH, not to him that did it, but to him that CRAP. - 
*r Vyrced him to the doing of it» And ſo from hence he 

hoſe concludes, that, becauſe of the freedom of the will of 

ates Lan, nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the author of evil pro- 


and perly, but the ſoul of man; and concludes that diſ- 

ath, courſe with this excellent ſpeech, "Eyovres ZV T1 airiay Id. p. 134+ 
ber r 4x00, napren Te Qwvy (Powjptv, Ors 0 Otog xaxias di- 
the e, dr. rd xaxev mn Worn fvegytr auTttBoiwc, Xa ox 6 

vil, Otis! 68 uE yup Biz TO X&X0y gal rer 1 uyn, TUNG Gu vis 

into 70% Oro HTIGGATO v ie AUTHY CVYXWeHTarTE H¹ẽ Y ; 
evil , de od xoxo nv T6 Big Wearlopptvoy* e Weiperw 

wor, ee aro anf, ad Gay wintic Neyo drains. Having 

1er- hu found out the true origin of evil, let us cry out with 

7 


C loud voice that God is not the author of fin, becauſe the 
Vol freely doth that which i evil, aud not Cod; for if the 


, 

2 oul were forced to do what it doth, one might juſtly lay the 
yet lame on God, who permits ſuch a force to 2 offered it, 
afts WE 1cither could it be properly evil which the ſoul was con- 
uth rained to; but ſince it acted freely, and out of choice, the 
ath / muft alone be accounted the author and cauſe of evil. 


Thus we ſee that God cannot with any ſhadow of 
reaſon be accounted the author of evil, becauſe he 
gave the ſoul of man a principle of internal freedom; 
when the very freedom of acting which the ſoul had, 
put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well as falling. . 
And certainly he can never be faid to be the cauſe of- 
the breaking of a perſon, who gave him a ſtock to 


the ct up with, and ſuppoſed him able to manage it 
n- when he gave it him. Indeed, had not man had this 
190 freedom of will, he could not have fallen; but then 
hat neither had he been a rational agent, which ſuppoſing 
- no corruption, doth ſpeak freedom of action. So 
ve, that while we enquire after the origin of evil, we 
2a- ¶ have no other cauſe to aſſign it to but man's abuſe: 
of that free power of acting which he had: but if we 
. vill be fo curious as to enquire further, why God did 
{1d create man with ſuch a freedom of will, and not rather 


fix his ſoul immutably on good ; if the order of beings 
be no ſatisfactory reaſon for it, we can give no other 
| than 
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Simplic, in 
Epictet. 

p. 184, 
187. 
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than that why he made man, or the world at a]. 
which was the good pleaſure of his will. 7 
But ſecondly, Suppoſing God's giving man this fre. 
dom of will, doth not entitle him to be the author of evi, 
doth not his leaving man to this liberty of his in th 
temptation, make him the cauſe of fin? I anſwer 
no : and that on theſe accounts. | : 
1. Becauſe man flood then upon es terms, that if 
could not fall but by his own free and voluntary act. Hi 
had a power to ſtand, in that there was no principe 
of corruption at all in his faculties; but he had: 
pure and undefiled ſoul, which could not be pollute 
without its own conſent. Now it had been repup- 
nant to the terms on which man ſtood (which wer 
the trial of his obedience to his Creator), had he 
been irreſiſtibly determined any way. - Simplicw|f 
puts this queſtion after the former diſcourſe, Yhethe 
God may not be called the author of fin, becauſe he permit: 
the foul to uſe her liberty? But, ſaith he, be that ſay 
God ſhould not have permitted this uſe of its freedom u 
the ſoul, muft ſay one of theſe two things; either that ile 


foul being of ſuch a nature as is indifferent to good or evi, 2 
it ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſing bil, be. 
elſe that it ſhould have been made of ſuch a nature, 5 wit 
zt ſhould not have had a power of chooſing evil. The fir 
is irrational and abſurd ; for what freedom and liberty a ne 
had that been, where there was no choice ® And what tor 
choice could there have been, where the mind was neceſ- noc 
tated only to one part © For the ſecond we are to conſider, dra 

_ faith he, hat no evil is in itſelf defirable, or to be choſen; "©" 
but-withal, if this power of determining itſelf either way ver) 
muſt be taken away, it muſt be either as ſomething not fall 
good, or as ſome great evil; and whoever ſaith ſo, doth for 
not confider how many things i in the world there are whith for 
are accounted good and deſirable things, yet are no was diſt 
comparable with this freedom of will : for it excels al bet 
fut lunary beings; and there is none would rather dejire io radi 
be a brute or plant, than man. If God then ſhewed his WWWS"® 
goodueſs, in Living to inferior beings ſuch perfectious which il © b, 


are 
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are far below this, is it any ways incongruous to God's CH AP. 


Lature and goodneſs to give man the freedom of his actions, 
„„ 2 /e/f-determining power, though he permitted him 
1b: free uſe of it ? Beſides, as that author reaſons, had 
Cod, to prevent man's fin, taken away the liberty of his 
Wi :vi/!, he had Ithewiſe deſtroyed the foundation of all vir- 
Wc, aud the very nature of man; for virtue would not 
have been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of acting con- 
| man's nature would have been divine, becauſe 
W::pcccable. Therefore, ſaith he, zhough we attribute this 
W/c!/-determining power to God, as the author of it, which 
as /o neceſſary in the order of the univerſe, we have no 
reaſon to attribute the origin of that evil 10 God, which 
comes by the abuſe of that liberty. 
adds, God doth not at all cauſe that averſion from good, 
Wl 20/1ch is in the foul when it fins, but only gave ſuch a 
Hocver to the ſoul, whereby it might turn itſelf to evil, out 
of which God might afterwards produce ſo much good; 
which could not otherwiſe have been without it. So con- 
ſonantly to the Scripture doth that philo 
on this ſubject. 
2. God cannot be ſaid to be the author of fin, though 
be did not prevent the fall of man ; becauſe he did not 
withdraw before his fall any grace or aſſiſtance which 
was neceſſary for his landing, 
Ja neceſſity of ſupernatural grace to be communicated 
to man for every moment, to continue him in his in- 
nocency ; and had God, before man's fall, with- 
drawn ſuch aſſiſtance from him, without which it 
were impoſſible for him to have ſtood, it would be 
very difficult freeing God from being the cauſe of the 
fall of man. But we are not put to ſuch difficulties 
for acquitting God from being the author of ſin; 
for there appears no neceſſity at all for aſſerting any 
diſtinction of ſufficient and efficacious grace in man 
before his fall, that the one ſhould belong only to a 
radical power of ſtanding, the other to every act of 
good which Adam did. For if God made man up- 
right, he certainly gave him ſuch a power as might 


ry; and 


For, as he further 


ſopher ſpeak 


Had there been indeed 
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BOOK be brought into act without the neceſſity of any ſu- for ſ⸗ 
" pervenient act of grace to elicite that habitual power evil. 
into particular actions. If the other were ſufficient, ¶ torre 
it was ſufficient for its end; and how could it be ſuf. did « 
ficient for its end, if, notwithſtanding that, there Wl Egyr 
were no poſſibility of ſtanding unleſs efficacious help Wl flow: 
were ſuperadded to it? God would not certainly re. find 
quire any thing from the creature in his integrity, I was, 
but what he had a power to obey ; and if there were. mean 
neceſſary further grace to bring the power into act, ll io as 
then the ſubtracting of this grace muſt be by way of was 
puniſhment to man; which it is hard to conceive for of th 
what it ſhould be before man had ſinned; or elſe coulc 
God muſt ſubtract this grace on purpoſe that man true 
might fall, which would neceſſarily follow on this natio 
ſuppoſition, in which caſe man would be neceſſitated quait 
to fall; Veluti cum ſubductis columnis domus neceſſario preſe 
corruit, as one expreſſeth it, As a houſe muft needs fall, thing 
rohen the pillars on which it flood are taken away from and i 
t. But now if God withdrew not any effectual grace ſerve 
from man, whereby he muſt neceſſarily fall, then Wl tify | 
though God permit man to uſe his liberty, yet he ¶ obſci 
cannot be ſaid to be any ways the author of evil, be- certa 
cauſe man had till a poſſe /i vellet, a power of ſtand- and e 
ing, if he had made right uſe of his liberty; and God WF miſc: 
never took from man his adjutorium quo potuit fare, moſt 
& /ine quo non potuit, as divines call it, man enjoying the ! 
ftill his power, though by the abuſe of his liberty he that 
fell into ſin; ſo that granting God to leave man to Ml thou] 
the uſe of his liberty, yet we ſee God cannot in the them 
leaſt be charged with being the author of ſin, or the to ha 
origin of evil, by the hiſtory of the fall of man in know 
Scripture : which was the thing to be cleared. maſte 
VIII, We come now in the third place to compare that ſtill 
account given of the origin of evil in Scripture, with ſhou 
that which was embraced by Heathen philoſophers, that 
in point of reaſon and evidence. There was no one gove! 
enquiry whatſoever, in which thoſe who had nothing not b 


but natural light to guide them, were- more to ſeek this 


for 
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for ſatisfaction in, than this concerning the origin of CHAP. 
evil. They ſaw, by continual experience, how great a 
torrent of both ſorts of evils, of fin and puniſhment, 
did overflow the world ; but they were like the 
Egyptians, who had ſufficient evidence of the over- 
flowing their banks by the river Nile, but could not 
find out the ſpring or the head of it. The reaſon 
was, as corruption increaſed in the world, ſo the 
means of inſtruction and knowledge decayed ; and 
ſo as the phenomena grew greater, the reaſon of them 
was leſs underſtood ; the knowledge of the hiſtory 
of the firſt ages of the world, through which they 
could alone come to the full underſtanding of the 
true cauſe of evil, inſenfibly decaying in the ſeveral 
nations; inſomuch that thoſe who are not at all ac- 
quainted with that hiſtory of the world, which was 
preſerved 1n facred records among the Jews, had no- 
thing but their own uncertain conjectures to go by, 
and ſome kind of obſcure traditions which were pre- 
ſerved among them: which, while they ſought to rec- 
tify by their interpretations, they made them more 
obſcure and falſe than they found them, They were 
certain of nothing, but that mankind was in a low 
and degenerate condition, and ſubject to continual 
| miſeries and calamities. They who cried up the 
moſt the aure{sc1ov, or the ſelf-determining power of 
the ſoul, could not certainly but ſtrangely wonder, 
that a principle indifferent to be carried either way, 
ſhould be ſo almoſt fatally inclined to the worſt of 
them. It was very ſtrange, that, fince reaſon ought 
to have the command of paſſions, by their own ac- 
knowledgment, the brutiſh part of the ſoul ſhould fo 
maſter and enſlave the rational, and the beaſt ſhould - 
ſtill caſt the rider in man; the ſenſitive appetite 
ſhould throw off the power of the rd ny:worixey, of 
that faculty of the ſoul which was deſigned for the 
government of all the reſt. The philoſophers could 
not be ignorant what ſlaves they were themſelves to 
this terręſtrial hyle, how eaſily their moſt —— 
| ouls 
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coun 


BOOK ſouls were mired in the dirt, how deep they were 
coulc 


" ſunk into corporeal. pleaſures, that it was paſt the 


power of their reaſon to w_ them out. Nay, when and 
the ſoul begins to be fledged again, after her nT«oppin Mii rclull 
ie, Or moulting, at her entrance into the body, ſuch 
which Plato ſpeaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe herſelf when 
above this lower world, ſhe then feels the weight took 
ſuch plummets hanging at her feet, that they bring child 
her down again to her former fluttering up and paſſic 
Hieroc. in down in her cage of earth. So Hierocles complains, in th 
Carmina, that when reaſon begins to carry the ſoul to the per. tude, 
5. 27. ception of the moſt noble objects, the ſoul with 4 eries 
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generous flight would ſoar above this world, Gray ji 
rag wan, die wore TW, jronvedrow, vropienrm 
eos xaxicy, were it not borne down to that which-is evil 
by the force of paſſions, which hang like leads upon tht 
foul's feet, What a ſtrange unaccountable thing 
mult this needs be to thoſe who beheld the conſtancy 
of the effect, but were to ſeek for the cauſe of it! It 
could not but be clear to them, that the auref2ow 
they were wont to extol ſo high, was (in the ſtate 
man was now in) but a more noble name for flavery; 
when themſelves could not but confeſs” the porn, or 
1 inclination in the ſoul, was ſo ſtrong to the evil. 
2 And could that be an even balance, where there was 
= ſo much down-weight in one of the ſcales, unlels 
they made, as ſome of them did, the voluntary in- 
clinations of the ſoul to evil an evidence of her li- 
berty in this moſt degenerate condition? As though it 
were any argument that the priſoner was the freer, be- 
cauſe he delighted himſelf in the noiſe of his ſhackles. 
Neither was this diſorder alone at home in the ſoul, 
where there was ſtill a Xantippe ſcolding with So- 
crates, paſſion ſtriving with reaſon ; but when they 
looked abroad in the world, they could not but ob- 
ſerve ſome ſtrange irregularities in the converſe | 
among men. What debaucheries, contentions, ra- 
pines, fightings, and deſtroying each other, and that 
with the greateſt cruelty, and that frequently among 
, 2 | countrymen, 


There | 
he 200 


of his 
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could this hoſtility between thoſe of the ſame nature, 
and under the moſt ſacred bonds of union, be the 
reſult of nature, when even beaſts of prey are not 


v 

5 ſuch to thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this, 

er when they ſummed up the life of man together, and 

took an account of the weakneſſes and follies of 
no childhood, the heats and extravagancies of youth, the 

nd N paſſions, diſquietments, and diſappointments of men 


in their ſtrength and height of buſineſs, the inquie- 
tude, aches and infirmities of old age, beſides the mi- 
ſeries which through every one of theſe all men are 
ſubje& to, and few eſcape, into how ſmall a fum will - 


the ſolid pleaſure and contentment of the life of man 
vil WW be reduced? Nay, if we take thoſe things in the 
world which men pleaſe themſelves the moſt in en- 
no WW oyment of, and conſider but with what care they are 
oy Weot, with what fear they are kept, and with what 


certainty they muſt be loſt, and how much the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing fails of the expectation of it, and 
how near men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall 
into the depth of the ſea, how often they are preci- 
pitated from the height of proſperity into the depth 
Wot adverſity, we ſhall find yet much leſs that by the 
greateſt chemiſtry can be extracted of real ſatisfaction 
out of theſe things. Whence then ſhould it come 
that mien's ſouls ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe 
huſks, and to embrace theſe clouds and ſhadows, in- 
ſtead of that real good, which is the true object of 
the ſoul's deſire? They could eaſily ſee there was no 
pure, unmixed good in the world; but there was a 
contemperation of both together, according to that 
of Euripides: N 


A) gi rig GUYNRACIS. 


ere is a kind of continual mixture of good and evil in 
he world ; which Socrates obſerved upon the rubbing 
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countrymen, friends, nay relations and kindred! And CH Ap. 
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ot his thigh where the fetters made it itch, ws d rerer, Plat, in 
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What a ftrange thing is that which men are wont to cal ir. 

pleaſure ? How near akin is it to that which ſeems ſo con. WF 91% 

1 * 


trary to it, pain © = 
X. Now the obſerving the ſtrange and ſudden vicifi- 
tudes of theſe things, and what near neighbours pain 
and pleafure were to each other (ſo that there is fie. 
quently a paſſage out of one into the other), did yet 
more entangle them to give a clear account of the 
origin of both theſe. Thoſe who believe there was: 
God who produced the world, and ordered all thing 
| in it, did eaſily attribute whatever was good in the 
= world to the fountain of all goodneſs ; but that any 
= evil ſhould come from him, they thought it repug- 
= nant to the very notion of a Deity ; which they were 
ſo far right in as it concerned the evil of fin ; which 
þ we have already ſhewed God could not be the author 
; of; but therein they ſhewed their ignorance of the 
6 true cauſe of evil, that they did not look upon the 
= miſeries of life as the effects of God's juſtice upon the 
world for the evil of fin, And therefore that they 
might ſet the origin of evil far enough off from God, 
| they made two different principles of things ; the one 
; of good, and the other of evil. This, Plutarch telt 
us, was the moſt ancient and univerſal account which 
he could meet with of the origin of good and evil. 
To which purpoſe we have this ample teſtimony of 
Plutarch. de his, in his learned diſcourſe De Jide & Oftride, An 
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: . 8 / &f / 5 ef 7 
dias pt pod ons ra &. © ve 685 pbXTOSy ö TE r 
5 v pp) Way M d LG sr O Kal ν,,Q Lu, 
avopanrG” K on Veyove, N peraboas πẽ geo- 
4e ei yap edi aycilius Wipure yiveo Nai, airiay In xαν 
ra ya N 0K d π ¾́ò G, der Yiveoiv iiay Koi dpyrvy dert 
dy oo N Xax0d, Y puoi XE. | Which words I have 
the more largely cited, becauſe they give us the moſt 
full account of the antiquity, univerſality, and reaſon 
of that opinion, which aſſerts two different principles 
of good and evil. I 7s a tradition (ſaith he) of great 
antiquity, derived down from the ancient maſters of Di- 
vine knowledge, and formers of commontoealths, to the 
poets and philoſophers, whoſe firſt author cannot be found, 
and yet hath met with firm and unſhaken belief, not only 
in ordinary diſcourſes and reports, but was ſpread into 
the myſteries and ſacrifices both of Greeks and others, that 
the univerſe did not depend on chance, and was deſtitute 
of mind and reaſon to govern it ; neither was there one 


only reaſon which ſate at the ſteru, or held the reins, 


whereby he did order and govern the world; but ſiuce 
there is ſo much confuſion and mixture of good and evil in 
the world, that nature doth not produce any pure untainted 
good, there is not any one who, like a drawer, takes the 
liquor out of 1wo ſeveral veſſels, and mixeth them toge- 
ther, aud after diſtributes them ; but there are two prin- 
ciples and powers contrary io each other, whereof one 


draws us to the right hand, and directs us ftraight for- 
ward, the other pulls us back, and turns us the other 


way; fince we ſee the life of man ſo mixed as it is; and 
not only that, but the world too, at leaſt ſo much as is ſub- 
lunary and terreftrial, which is ſubje& to many varieties, 
irregularities aud changes. For if nothing be without a 


cauſe, aud good cannot be the cauſe of evil, it neceſſarily - 


follows, that as there is a peculiar nature and principle. 

which is the cauſe of good, ſo there muſt be another, which 

is the cauſe of evil. | 
Vor, II. G But 
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BOOK But leſt we ſhould think it was only a ſect of 4 
Hl. k nd of Heathen manichees which held this opinion, 
he tells us, to prevent that, Kl Jof TouTo rg WAtiFoG 


xa} oogwraros, It was the opinion of the moſt, and wiſe 


of the Heathen. Now theſe two principles ſome (faith 
he) call !wo oppoſite Gods, whereof the one is the cauſe 
of good, and the other of evil; him they call G, 
this Azipwy. By this one would imagine that this 
very ancient tradition was nothing elſe but the true 
account of the origin of evil a little diſguiſed. For 


the Scripture making the Devil the firſt author of 


evil himſelf, and the firſt ſolicitor and tempter of man 
to it; who when God directed him ſtraight forward, 
pulled man back, and put him quite out of his way, 
by which means all the miſeries of the world came 
into it: for while man kept cloſe to his Maker, his 
integrity and obedience were to him what the by a 
umbilicalia are to the child in the womb ; by them he 
received whatever tended to his ſubſiſtence and com- 
fort: but ſin cut thoſe veſſels aſunder, and proved 
the midwife of - miſery ; bringing man forth into a 
world of ſorrow and ſufferings. Now, I fay, the 
Scripture taking ſuch eſpecial notice of one, as the 
chief of devils, through whoſe means evil came into 
the world; this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when 
length of time had made the original tradition more 
obſcure, to make theſe two, God and the Demon, a 
two Anti- gods; and fo to be the cauſes, the one of 
all good, and the other of all evil. Which at laſt 
came to that (which was the Devil's great deſign in 
thus corrupting the tradition), that both theſe Anti. 
gods ſhould have ſolemn. worſhip by ſacrifices ; the 
one by way of impetration, for beſtowing of good; 
the other by way of deprecation, for averting of evil 


Such, Plutarch there tells us, were the Oromaſde 
and Arimanius of Zoroaſtres, which were worſhipped 
by the Perſians ; the one for doing good, and tht 
other for avoiding evil: the one they reſembled to 
light (or fire), the other to darkneſs and ignorance. 


What 
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6 What animals were good and uſeful they aſcribed to e H A f. 

Oromaſdes, and all venomous and noxious ones to _ 
; Arimanius ; whom Plutarch elſewhere calls ro rern- 
N „% Aaι⁰,²“ , Ie, The evil Demon of the Perſians. 
1 
© 


he ſame Diogenes Laertius relates of the magr, the Plot in 
philoſophers of Perſia, that they made two diſtinct Lace 
principles, 'Ayaliv Aaipors xxi xaxov, 4 good and bad Proæm. 
Demon ; for which he quotes Dinon, Ariſtotle, Her- 
. mippus, Eudoxus, and others. The ſame Plutarch 
makes to be the opinion of the ancient Greeks ; who 
f attribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to 
Hades. The Chaldeans, faith he, make the planets 
1 their gods; of which two they ſuppoſe the cauſe of 
good; two more of only a malignant influence; and 
other three to be indifferent to either. The ſame he 
z affirms of the Egyptians, that whatever was evil and 
„ WW irregular, they aſcribed to Typho ; what was good, 
1 comely and uſeful, they attributed to Iſis and Ofiris ; 
to Iſis as the paſſive, Oſiris as the active principle. 
ed Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this opinion of the &. 
origin of evil had in the Gentile world. Neither did 
ne it expire with Heatheniſm ; but Manes. retained ſo 
he much of the religion of his country, _ a Perſian, 
to that he made a ſtrange medley of the Perſian and 
en Chriſtian doctrine together. For that was his fa- 
or mous opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; 1fe duo Avgvft. de 
Principia inter ſe diverſa atque adverſa, eademque eterna, „ 
cor æterna, hoc eff, ſemper fuiſſe, compoſuit; duaſque h 
lat 12turas atque ſubftantias, boni, ſcilicet, & mali, ſequens 
in os antiques hæreticos, opinatus eff. St. Auſtin thinks 
ti WW that Manes had his opinion concerning two prin- 
the WI <1ples from the ancient heretics ; by whom I ſuppoſe 
d; be means the Marcioniſts and Valentinians ; but it 
vil, ſeems more probable that Manes had his doctrine 
des immediately from his countrymen, though it be ge- 
pel nerally thought that Scythianus and Buddas were his 
the WI maſters in it. But from whomſoever it came, the 
to opinion was merely Heathen, and not more contrary 
ice, to Scripture than it is ” reaſon. The former I —_ 
| . | e 
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BOOK dle not with, that opinion being now extinct in the 


ther, it muſt be contrary in all his perfections; for 


loves them, muſt be in continual fears of the power 
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Chriſtian world; I only briefly conſider the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of it, to ſhew what a far better account 
of the origin of evil the Scriptures give us, than was 
diſcovered by the. Heathen philoſophers. For on 
both ſides that opinion is repugnant to the notion of 
a Deity ; ſo that while they would make two ſuch 
Gods, they make none at all. For how can the 
principle of good be God, if he hath not infinite 
power as well as goodneſs? And how can he have 
infinite power, if he hath not the management of 
things in the world? And how can he have the ma- 


nagement of things, if they be liable to evil, which. 


the other God, which is the principle of evil, may 
lay upon it; from which, according to this ſuppoſi- 
tion, the principle of good cannot reſcue 1t ? So that 
they who hold this opinion, cannot, as Simplicius 
tells us, give God T0 ibu 19 dne Soy, the half of 
that infinite power which belongs to him ; for neither 
can he keep the good creatures which he makes from 
the power of the evil Dæmon, and therefore if he 


of the contrary principle : neither can he free them 
from the evil which the other lays upon them ; for 
then God's power would be far greater than the evi 
Dæmon's, and ſo he could be no Anti-god. And on 
the other ſide, the notion or idea of an infinite evil 
Being, is in itſelf an inconſiſtent idea; for it is an in- 
finite non- entity, if we ſuppoſe his very being to lic 
in being evil, which is only a privat ion of goodneſs: 
and beſides, if he be infinitely evil, he muſt be infi- 
nitely contrary to the good principle ; and how can 
he be infinitely contrary, which enjoys ſeveral of the 
ſame perfections which the other hath ; which ate 
infinity of eſſence, and neceſſity of exiſtence ? Now 
if this principle of evil be abſolutely contrary to the 


whatever is a perfection, belongs to that which b 


good; and now if it be contrary in every perfection, 


infinity 
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cont 
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infinity of eſſence, and neceſſity of exiſtence, being o H A P. 
two, it muſt be as contrary as is imaginable to them: 


by which this evil principle muſt be infinitely defect- 
ive in being and exiſtence, and fo it will be an infi- 
nite non- entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of contradiction. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary 
principle, which is the cauſe of all evil, then all evil 
falls out unavoidably, and by the power of this infi- 
nitely evil principle, by which means not only all re- 
ligion, but all virtue and goodneſs will be taken out 


of the world, if this principle be infinite ; and if not 
infinite, no Anti-god : and not only fo, but all dif- 


ference of good and evil will be taken away; (and then 
what need making two ſuch contrary principles to 
give an account of the origin of evil?) for when 


once evil becomes thus neceſſary, it loſeth its nature 


as a moral evil; for a moral evil implies in it a vo- 
luntary breach of ſome known law : but how can 
that breach be voluntary, which was cauſed by an 
infinite power in the moſt proper way of efficiency ? 
And thus, if all freedom of will be deſtroyed (as 1t 1s 
neceſſarily by this ſuppoſition), then no government 
of the world by laws can be ſuppoſed, and conſe- 
quently no reward or puniſhment, which ſuppoſe li- 
berty of action; and by this means all religion, law, 
and providence are baniſhed out of the world, and ſo 
this evil Demon will get all into his-own hands, and 
inſtead of two contrary principles, there will be but 
one infinitely evil Demon : which that there is not, 
appears by this, that notwithſtanding all the evil in the 
world, there is ſo much good left in it, of which there 
would be none, if this evil Dæmon had infinite 
power. By this we ſee there cannot be a principle 
infinitely evil; for while they go about to make two 
ſuch contrary principles infinite, they. make neither 
of them ſo; and ſo while they make two Gods, they 
take away any at all. So that this opinion of the 
origin of evil is manifeſtly abſurd, irrational, and 
contradictious. a 


G3 | But 
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But all the Heathen philoſophers were not fo groſs 
as to imagine two ſuch Anti-gods with infinitely 
xl. active power; but yet thoſe who would not in terms 
aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſequence of 
their opinion concerning the origin of evil, which did 
ſuppoſe a neceſſity of it in nature, as flowing from 
that paſſive principle out of which the world was 
produced. Hence it was that Heraclitus, as Plu- 
tarch tells us, attributed the origin of all things to 
diſcord and antipathy, and was wont to ſay, that 
when Homer wiſhed TIP 


BOOK 
1 


” 9 = a , 
Plutarch. de "Ex Te Och tov txt avlpwnuv h,. 


Ifd. & x 
Gfiride. That all contention were baniſhed out of the world, that 
he did ſecretly curſe the origin of things, and wiſhed 
the ruin of the world. So Empedocles called the 
active principle which did good, harmony and friend- 
ſhip, but the other pe ; 
Carm. p. 21. | Ne» 8AGptivoy x0} dngi xh ꝭꝗ. 


& 25. : £4 5 

. by "oſs he makes it to be a quarrelſome, pernicious, 
and bloody principle. The ſame Plutarch tells us of 
theſe two renowned philoſophers, Pythagoras and 
Plato. 
the principle of good ro , wimeeacpivey, 70 privoy, 70 
eV9v, rd Trp10 Tov, 70 THEd wor, To dE, To Aaprger, Unity, 
finite, quieſcent, flraight, uneven number, ſquare, right and 

_ ſplendid ; the principle of evil they called T1y qu, ro 
Gr, TO Gepppevou, TO XHjprTUNOY, TO dri, TO re] 
T9 @vioov, To apireeov, T0 oxoTeUvGL, T he binary, infinite, mov- 
ing, crooked, even, long of one fide, unequal, left, obſcure. 
The opinion of Plato, he tells us, is very obſcure, it 
being his purpoſe to conceal it ; but he faith in his 
old age, in his book de Leyibus, s di awiypor, 80: cih 
Commu, Without any if's or and's he aſſerts the world to 
be moved by more than one principle'; by two at the 
leaſt, 71 pt &yahzeyoy civai, Thy di ivarriav ran, xa v0. 
everliov Cnwegyov. The one of a good and benign nature, 
the other contrary to it both in its nature and operations. 
Numenius 


Thence he tells us the Pythagoreans called 
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Numenius in Chalcidius thus delivers the opinions of c Hñ A P. 


Pythagoras and Plato de originibus, as he ſpeaks; Igi- 


zur Pythagoras quoque, inquit Numeęnius, fluidam & fine Chalcid. in 
qualitate ylvam eſſe cenſet; nec tamen ut Stoici naturæ Fim p. 394. 


mediæ, interque malorum, bonorumque viciniam, ſed plane 
noriam; Deum quippe eſſe (ut etiam Platoni videtur) 
initium & cauſam bonorum, ſylvam malorum: ſo that, 
according to Numenius, both Plato and Pythagoras 
attributed the origin of evil to the malignity of mat- 
ter, and ſo they make evils to be neceſſarily conſe- 
quent upon the being of things. For thus he deli- 
vers expreſsly the opinion of Pythagoras; Qu? ait, 
exiftente providentia, mala quoque neceſſario. ſubſtitiſſe, 


proprerea quod hylua fit, & eadem fit malitia pradita : 


Platanemque idem Numenius laudat, quod duas mundi ani- 
mas autumet ; unam beneficentiſimam ; malignam alteram 


fe. Hluam. Ipitur juxta Platonem mundo bona ſua Dei, 


tanquam pairts liberalitate collata ſunt ; mala vero, ma- 


means admit that Plato attributes the origin of evil 


merely to matter; but he makes the principle of Tim. 
evil to be ſomething diſtin& from matter, which he 
calls rnv 4&T&xTov, 1a h, HYTOXIVNTOY OZ KOL KEVNTINNY 


«exnv, A confuſed, infinite, ſelf-moving, ſtirring princi- 


ple; which (faith he) he elſewhere calls zece/ity, and 
in his de Legibus, plainly, uy ZTRAXTOY x X&x0TOHOv, 
a diſorderly and malignant ſoul ; which cannot be un- 
derſtood of mere matter, when he makes his He 
Ejp0pPIV Ka AT YNATISOY OL THONG MOWTNTOS x d 
oeias kenne, Without form or figure, and deſtitute of all 
qualities and power of operation: and it is impoſſible 


(faith he) that that which is of itſelf ſuch an inert prin- 


ciple as matter is, ſhould by Plato be ſuppoſed to be the 
cauſe and principle rf evil; which he elſewhere calls 
Eve yanv TINAG To Ot Jv maxouray ua apnmicddurcv, Ve- 
celity which often reſiſted God, and caſt off his reins. So 
that, according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God 
and Hyle from being the origin of evil, r4y ye vary 
UPTITYT) n * TmEANGTIOVS, 1% Tov Of Thy TW xxxwv 
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lr la GMWTATW TH): , and therefore attributes it to 
that malignant ſpirit which moves the matter, and is 
the cauſe of all the diſorderly motions in the world, 
But what this ſpirit ſhould be, neither he nor any one 
elſe could ever underſtand. What darkneſs and 1 
norance then was there among the wiſeſt of -hilolg: 
phers concerning, the origin of evil, when they were 
ſo confuſed and obſcure in the account which they 
gave of it, that their greateſt admirers could not un- 
derſtand them 

But though Plato ſeemed ſo ambiguous in 3 
judgment of the origin of evil, whether he ſhould at- 
tribute 1t to the Ble, or ſome malignant ſpirit in it, 
the Stoics were dogmatical, and- plainly imputed the 
cauſe of evil to the perverſity of matter. So Chal 
cidius tells us, that the Stoics made matter not to be 


evil in itſelf, as Pythagoras, but that it was indifferent 


to either; perrogati ipitur unde mala? perverfitatem 
ſeminarium malorum cauſati ſunt : they made the per- 

verſity of matter the origin of evil ; but as he well 
obſerves, nec expediunt adhuc unde iſa perverſilas, cum 
juxta ipſos duo ſiut initia rerum, Deus & ſylva. Deus 
ſummum E precellens bonum : Hua ut cenſent, nec bonum 
nec malum. They give no rational account whence 
this perverſity of matter ſhould ariſe ; when, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, there are but two principles of 
things; God and matter: whereof the one 1s perfectly 
good, the other neither good nor evil. But this per- 
verſity, they tell us, 1s Hencetivng neceſſarily conſe- 
quent upon the generation of things. Tara ye ir 
wel dn rl Th ty WEOET Gprtev0t OTTER ASE TW XN, N 0 
burg 700 GOUT, theſe are affettions (viz. the diſorders 
in the world) which fo//ow the generation of things, a 
ruff comes upon braſs, and filth upon the body, as the 
counterfeit Triſmegiſtus ſpeaks ; ; ſo Maximus Tyrius 
faith that evils in the world are g Tix uns L , WAN" TANG 
Tan, uot any works of art, but the affeftions of matter. 
Now polgſi al tifex mutare materiam, ſaith Seneca, when 
he is giving an account why God ſuffers evils in - 

Wor 
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world: and elſewhere gives this account why evils e HA r. 


came into the world, non quia ceſſut ars, ſed _ id, in 
quo exercetur, inobſequens arti eff. So that t 

of evil, by this account of it, lies wholly upon the 
perverſity of matter, which it ſeems was uncapable 
being put into better order by that God who pro- 
duced the world out of that matter which the Stoics 


| ſuppoſed to be eternal. And the truth is, the ayoid- 


ing the attributing the cauſe of evil to God, ſeems 
to have been the great reaſon why they rather choſe 
to make it matter neceſſary and co- exiſtent with 
God; and this was the only plauſible pretence which 
Hermogenes had for following the Platoniſts and 
Stoics in this opinion, that he might ſet God far 
enough off from being the author of fin. But I can- 
not ſee what advantage comes at all by this hypo- 
theſis, but it is chargeable with as many difficulties 
as any other: for, 1. It either dęſtroys God's omnipo- 
tency, or elſe makes him the approver of evil ; ſo that if 


III. 


e origin Idem Præt. 
ad Natur. 


Queſt, 


he be not aufor, he muſt be affentator mali, as Ter- Tertoll. ade 


tullian ſpeaks againſt Hermogenes, becauſe he ſuf- 


verſ. Her- 
mogen. 


fered evil to be in matter; for, as he argues, Aut Ea. Pan 


enim potuit emendare ſed noluit; aus voluit quidem, verum 
non poluis infirmus Deus: fi potuit & noluit, malus & 
ipſe, quia malo favit; & fic jam habetur ejus quod Het 
non mſtituerit ; quia tamen fi nolniſſet illud eſſe, non eſſet ; 
iffſe jam fecit eſſe, quod noluit non efſe : quo quid eft tur- 
ius! fi id voluit effe quod ipfe notuit feciſſe, adverſum 
ſemetipſum egit, cum & voluit eſſe quod noluit feciſſe, & 
noluit feciſſe quod voluit efſe. So that little advantage 
is gained for the clearing the true origin of evil by 
this opinion ; for either God could have taken away 
evil out of matter, but would not, or elſe would but 
could not. This laſt deſtroys God's omnipotency, 
the former his goodneſs ; for by that means evil is in 
the world by his conſent and approbation ; for if God 
would not remove it when he might, the being of it 
will come from him ; when if he would have hin- 
dered it, it would not have been; and fo God, by 

| not 
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B © o K not rooting out of evil, will be found an affertor of Bill ;. 
mw it; Male ſi per voluntatem : turpiter fi per neceſſitatem, 
aut famulus erit mali Deus, aut amicus : if God's will 
were the cauſe why ſin was, it reflects on his good- 
_ neſs ; if God's power could not hinder it, it 3 
his omnipotency. So that by this opinion God muſt 
either be a ſlave or a friend to evil. 2. This principle 
overturns the foundations of religion, and all tranſactiam 
between God and men's ſouls, in order to their welfare, 


- Ibid. 


{ 
becauſe it makes evil to be neceſſarily exiſtent in the a: 
world ; which appears from hence, in that evil doth to t 
reſult from the being of matter, and ſo it muſt neceſ- nat! 
ſarily be as matter is ſuppoſed to be; for whatever can 
reſults from the being of a thing, muſt be co- exiſtent Wl did 
with it ; and ſo what flows from what doth necefla- rem 
rily exiſt, muſt have the ſame mode of exiſtence be! 
which the being itſelf hath; as is evident in all the was 
attributes of God, which have the ſame immutability mov 
with his nature: now then if evil did exiſt from eter- it w 
nity together with matter, it muſt neceſſarily exiſt tisfa 
as matter doth, and ſo evil will be invincible and un- bein 
avoidable in the world; which if once granted, ren- gin « 
ders religion uſeleſs, makes God's commands un- 1 
righteous, and deſtroys the foundation of God's pro- it in 
ceedings in the day of judgment. 3. This opium WM loſoy 
makes God not to be the author of good, while it denies ona} 
him to be the author of evil. For either there was leſs | 
nothing elſe but evil in this eternal matter, or there WM ſuch 
was a mixture of good and evil; if nothing elſe but thou 
evil which did neceſſarily exiſt, it were as impoſſible yet i 
for God to produce good out of it, as to annihilate origi 
the neceſſarily exiſtent matter. If there were a mix - And 
ture of good and evil, they were both there either of th 
neceſſarily or contingently; how could either of them the { 
be contingently in that which is ſuppoſed to be ne: at A 
ceſſarily exiſtent, and no free agent ? If they be both chus, 
there neceſſarily, 1. It is hard conceiving how two ſtrait 


ſuch contrary things as good and evil ſhould neceſſa- truth 


rily be in the ſame uniform matter. 2. Then Ga and t 
1s 
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is no more the author of good than of evil in the en r. 


world; for he is ſaid not to be the author of evil be- 
cauſe it comes from matter; and ſo it appears good 


doth too: and ſo God, according to this opinion, is 
no more the author of good than he is of evil. But 
if it be faid that good is not in matter, but God produced 


that out of nothing; then I reply, 1. If God did pro- 
duce good out of nothing, why did he not produce 
matter out of nothing too? If he were ſo powerful as 
to do the one, there could be no defect of power as 
to the other. What inſufficiency is there in God's 
nature for producing all things out of nothing, if he 
can produce any thing out of nothing ? 2. If God 
did produce good out of evil, why could he not have 
removed all evil out of matter ? For good could not 
be produced but by the removing of ſome evil which 
was before that good ; and ſo God might have re- 
moved all evil out of matter. And ſo, by not doing 
it when he might, this opinion gives not the leaſt ſa- 
tisfaction, in point of reaſon, for acquitting God from 
being the author of fin, nor for clearing the true ori- 
gin of evil. | 3 

Thus we have now compared the account given of 
it in Scripture, with that given by the Heathen phi- 
loſophers, and find it in every thing more clear, rati- 
onal, and ſatisfactory than theirs is; which doubt- 
leſs is the reaſon why the more modern philoſophers, 
ſuch as Hierocles, Porphyry, Simplicius, and others, 
though otherwiſe great oppoſers of Chriſtianity, did 
yet in this fide with the Scriptures, and attribute the 
original of evil not to matter, but to the will of man. 
And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with the writings 


of thoſe philoſophers, who were z rg ite yerezs, of 


the ſacred ſucceſſion out of the ſchool of Ammonius 
at Alexandria, ſuch as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Iambli- 


chus, and Hierocles, will find them write in a higher 


ſtrain concerning many weighty and important 
truths, as of the degeneracy of men's ſouls from God, 
and the way of the ſoul's returning to him, than the 
moſt 
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monius is ſuppoſed to have been; and how agree- 


nal, hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among 
learned men: as firſt, the over-valuing of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy ; as though in many of the diſ- 
courſes and notions of it, it ſeemed ro ſome (who 


worthy cenſure | when it is more than probable (and 
might be largely manifeſted, were it here a fit-oppot- 
tunity) that whatever is truly generous and noble in 
the ſublimeſt diſcourſes of the Platoniſts, had not 


— 
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moſt ſublime of the ancient philoſophers had done. 
Which ſpeculations of theirs no doubt aroſe not ſo 
much from the ſchool of Plato and Pythagoras, as of 
that great reſtorer of philoſophy, Ammonius of Alex. 
andria, whoſe ſcholars Herennius, Origen, and Ploti. 
nus were; who living and dying a Chriſtian, as Eu- 
ſebius and Hierom aſſure us, whatever Porphyrius 
ſuggeſts to the contrary, did communicate to his 
ſcholars the ſublimer myſteries of Divine revelation, 
together with the ſpeculations of the ancient philoſo. 
zhers : which Holſtenius conceives he did with an ad- 
Juration of ſecrecy, which he tells us Porphyrius him- 
ſelf acknowledgeth, that thoſe three ſcholars of Am- 
monius, Herennius, Origen, and Plotinus, were under 
an obligation to each other not to reveal and diſco- 
ver; though it were after violated by them. It is 
an eaſy matter to conceive what an excellent im- 
provement might be made of the ancient Platonic 
philoſophy by the advantage of the Scriptures, by 
one who was ſo well verſed in both of them as Am- 


able and becoming would that philoſophy ſeem which 
had only its rife from Plato, but its height and im- 
provement from thoſe rich and truly Divine truths 
which were inlaid with them? The want of obſervi 

this, viz. whence it was that thoſe excellent 55 
courſes in the latter Platoniſts had their true origi- 


were more in love with philofophy than the Scrip- 
tures) to outgo what is diſcovered therein concert- 
ing the fame things. A moſt groundleſs and un- 


only its primitive rife, but its acceſſion and improve- 
g ment 
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ment from the Scriptures, wherein it 1s ſtill contained e H A P. 
in its native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paint- 

ings and impure mixtures which the ſublimeſt truths 
are corrupted with in the Platonic writings, The 


| reaſon of which is, though theſe philoſophers grew 


ſuddenly rich through the ſpoils they had taken out 
of, the Scriptures, yet. they were loth to be known 


| from whence they had them, and would ſeem to have 


had that out of their own gardens, which was only 
tranſplanted from the ſacred writings. Therefore we 
find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the 
Chriſtian doctrine without ſome contempt of its 
meanneſs and ſimplicity; and whatever improve- 
ment they had gained by them, they would have it 
leſs taken notice of by profeſſing their oppoſition to 
the Chriſtians ; as is notorious in thoſe great philo- 
ſophers, Porphyrius, Iamblichus, Hierocles, Simpli- 
cius, and others: it being their deſign to take ſo 
much and no more out of the Chriſtian doctrine as 
they could well ſuit with their Platonic notions ; by 
which means they ſo diſguiſed the faces of the truths 
they ſtole, that 1t were hard for the right owners of 
them to know them again. Which was the grand 


artifice of their great maſter Plato, who doubtleſs, by 


means of his abode and acquaintance in Egypt, about 
the time when the Jews began to flock thither, had 
more certain knowledge of many truths of grand im- 
portance concerning the Deity, the nature of the 
ſoul, the origin of the world, than many other Greek 
philoſophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, 
that he wrapt up and diſguiſed his notions in ſuch a 
fabulous and ambiguous manner, that partly it 
might be leſs known from whence he had them, and 
that they might find better entertainment among the 
Greeks, than they were ever like to do in their plain 
and native dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſome- Plato in 
where to intimate, when he faith, that what the ay eee 
Greeks received from the Barbarians, d 7270 eig Ed. Ficin. 
ri areyaGorras, they put it into a better faſhion, A e. 

| they 
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0 o Kk they diſguiſe it, alter and change it as they pleaſe, 
and put it into a Greek habit, that it might never be 


ſuſpected to have been a foreigner. Thence Tertul. yet 

Han ſpeaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of Will the 
ſuch philoſophers, who did ingenii fitim de prophetarun Wl whe 

fonte irrigare (as he expreſſeth it) that quenched their the 

thirſt aber knowledge with the waters of Jordan end 

(though they did not, like Naaman, cure the leproly grec 

Tertul, of the head by waſhing in them); for, as Tertullian ſop! 


A el. e. 47. faith, they came only ex. negotio curiofitatis, more to Wil and 
pleaſe the itch of their curioſity than to cure it. con 

And wherein they ſeemed moſt to agree with the No: 
Scriptures, their difference was beyond their agree. ever 

Tertul. de ment. Siquidem vera quaque & conſonantia propbem WM (opt 
Pam, 62: aut aliunde commendant aut aliorſum ſubornant, cum mar- cred 
ima injuria veritatis, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari falſis, au WM ſho 
patrocinari, Whatever the philoſophers ſpeak agreeable Sc ri 

to the Scriptures, either they do not own whence they had Wl Wh 

it, or turn it quite another way, whereby they have done Wl atio 

the truth a great deal of injury, by mixing it with their WM who 
corruptions of it, and making that little truth a plea for reaſ 

the reft of their errors. Neither was this only among trut 

the ancient philoſophers ; but the primitive Chriſt: F 

ans began to diſcern the underhand Pros befo 

ſuch, who ſought to blend philoſophy and Chriftian- WM out 

ity together: for Tertullian himſelf takes great no- WM men 

tice of ſuch, who did Yeritatis dogmata ad philoſophicas mate 
ſententias adulterare, ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain WI /e 
Terul de philoſophy ; which makes him cry out, YViderint qui WM lion 
adverl. He Stoicum, & Platonicum, & dialecticum Chriſtiantſmun othe 
wh 67+ protulerunt ; by which we ſee what tampering there ont 
was betimes rather to bring Chriſtianity down to phi- W fron 
loſophy, than to make philoſophy truckle under the the 
truth and ſimplicity of the Scriptures. Whether MW fron 
Ammonius himſelf, and ſome others of the ſchool of Wl faid 
Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here BF For 

a place to enquire; though it be too evident in the ture 
writings of ſome, that they rather ſeek to accommo- Ml the 
date the Scriptures to the ſentiments of the W of cam 

— to, 
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ſay, however it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, 
yet thoſe who were not, but only philoſophers, made 
their great advantage by it. For when they found 
what was reconcilable with the doctrine of Plato in 


greedily embrace thoſe improvements of their philo- 
ſophy, which would tend fo much to the credit of it, 
and as contemptuouſly reject what they found irre- 
concilable with the dictates of their philoſophy. 


Now what an unreaſonable thing is it, when, what- 
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ſophy, was derivative from the Scriptures, as the ſa- 
cred fountain of it, that the meeting with ſuch things 
ſhould in the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the 
Scriptures, from whence it was originally derived ? 


ation to our faith, as to the Scriptures, that they, 
who were profeſſed philoſophers and admirers only of 
reaſon, did fo readily embrace ſome of thoſe grand 
truths which are contained in the word of God. 
For which we need no other inſtance than that 
before us concerning the origin of evil ; the making 

| out of which will tend to the clearing the laſt thing 
mentioned concerning it, which was, that he moſt 
material things in it are attefled by the Heathens them- 
un ele. And this honey which is gained out of the 
70 WF lion's mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweeter than any 
other doth. For it is a weak and groundleſs miſtake 
IC on the other ſide, which is the ſecond (which ariſeth 
" from meeting things conſonant to the Scriptures in 
he the writings of philoſophers), preſently to conclude 
er from ſuch things that they were Chriſtians (as it is 
of faid ſome have lately done in the behalf of Hierocles). 
e For there being ſuch clear accounts given in Scrip- 
be BY ture of the grand difficulties and perplexities which 
0- the minds of men were troubled with, when thefe 
4 came to the knowledge of ſuch who were of philoſo- 
phic 
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the Scriptures, done already to their hands by the 
endeavours chiefly of Ammonius and Origen, they 


ever was noble and excellent in the Heathen philo. 


When on the other fide it ſhould be a great confirm-. 


Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures: but Io AP. 


II. 


XIV. 
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BOOK phic and inquiſitive heads, we cannot but think they ſo 
WH. would meet with acceptation among them, eſpecially N 
if they might be made conſiſtent with their former hr 
ſpeculations : thus it was in our - preſent caſe con- ne 
cerning the origin of evil. We have already beheld WI 
the lamentable perplexities the ancient philoſophers ph 
were 1n about it, what meanders they were loſt in for ve 
want of a clue to guide them through them: now it th! 
pleaſed God, after the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, Wl /» 
to declare to the world the only way for the recovery ra 
of ſouls and their eternal ſalvation; the news of 71, 
which being ſpread ſo far that it ſoon got among the hat 

- philoſophers, could not but make them more inqui- out 
fitive concerning the ſtate and condition of their 
ſouls ; and when they had ſearched what the philo- the 
ſophers had formerly diſcovered of it, their curioſity mit 
would preſently prompt them to ſee what account of tics 
things, concerning the ſouls of men, was delivered Sen 
by the preachers of this new doctrine. By this they Ep! 
could not but preſently underſtand that they declared ICs, 
all men's ſouls to be in a moſt degenerate and low WOI 
condition, by being ſo continually under the power ſlay 
of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions, that way 
they were eſtranged from God, and prone to fix on i bet: 
things very unſuitable to their nature; as to all thir 
which, their own inward ſenſe and experience could thai 
not but tell them, that theſe things were notoriouſly. Bl gul! 
true; and therefore they enquire further how theſe of p 
things came to be ſo; which they receive a full ac- rath 
count of in Scripture : that man's ſoul was at firſt take 


created pure and holy, and in perfe& friendſhip with port 
God : that God dealt bountifully and favourably to be 
with man; only expected obedience to his laws : that Hul, 
man being a free agent, did abuſe his liberty, and into 
diſobeyed his Maker; and thence came the true part 
@Teoppuncis, the feathers of the ſoul, whereby it ſoared nic, 


up to heaven, moulted away, and the foul ſunk be- n 
lay itſelf into a degenerate and apoſtate condition; ll {cen 
out of which it is impoſſible to be recovered without ſons 


- {ome V 
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ſome extraordinary expreſſion of Divine favour. e H A r. 
| Now what is there in all this account, but what is. 


hugely ſuitable to principles of reaſon, and to the ge- 
neral experience of the world, as to thoſe things 
which were capable of being tried by it? And thoſe 
philoſophers who were any thing ingenuous, and lo- 


vers of truth, could not but confeſs the truth of thoſe 


things which we are now ſpeaking of, viz. That men's 
fouls are in a very degenerate condition; that the moſt 


| rational account of it is, that man, by the act of his own 


will, brought himſelf into it ; and that, in order to the 
happineſs of men's fouls, there was a neceſſily of recovery 
out of this condition. 

As to the degeneracy of the ſouls of men ; this was 
the common complaint of thoſe philoſophers who 
minded the government of themſelves, and the prac- 
tice of virtue ; eſpecially of the Platoniſts and Stoics. 
Seneca, in all his moral diſcourſes, eſpecially in his 


Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently in behalf of the Sto- 


ics, how much they lamented the degeneracy of the 
world. And the Platoniſts all complain of the 
ſlavery of the foul in the body, and that it is here by 
way of puniſhment for ſomething which was done 
before; which makes me ſomewhat inclinable to 
think that Plato knew more of the lapſe of mankind 
than he would openly diſcover, and for that end diſ- 
guiſed it, after his uſual manner, in that hypotheſis 


| of pre-exiſtence, which, taking it cabaliſtically (for I 


rather think the opinion of pre-exiſtence is ſo to be 
taken than the hiſtory of the fall of man), may im- 


port only this, That men's ſouls might be juſtly ſuppoſed * 


to be created happy; but by reaſon of the apoſtaſy of man's 


foul from God, all fouls came now into their bodies as 


into a kind of priſon, they being enſlaved to the brutiſh 


part within them; there having been ſuch a true areeoppy- 


nos, the 2 being now deprived of her chiefęſt perfec- 
tins in this her low and degenerate condition. And it 


ſeems far more rational to me to interpret thoſe per- 


lons' opinions to a cabaliſtical or an allegorical ſenſe, 
Vorl. II. K who 


AL; 
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BOOK who are known to have written deſignedly in a way 
Hl obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe men's 
expreſſions to caba/as, who profeſs to write a plain 
hiſtory, and that with the greateſt ſimplicity and per. 
ſpicuity. But it cannot but ſeem very ſtrange, that 
an hypotheſis capable of being reconciled to the plain 
literal ſenſe of the Scriptures (delivered by a perſon 
who uſeth great artifice and cunning to diſguiſe his 
opinions, and ſuch a perſon withal, who (by ſuck 
_ perſons themſelves who make uſe of this opinion to 
that end) is ſuppoſed to have been very converſant 
with the writings of Moſes). ſhould be taken in its 
literal ſenſe, as it really imports pre-exiſtence of each 
particular foul in the groſſeſt manner; and this 
ſhould be made to be a part of the philoſophic ca. 
Bala of the writings of ſuch a perſon, who uſeth not 
the leaſt artifice to diſguiſe his ſenſe, nor gives us any 
where the leaſt intimation that he left behind him 
ſuch plaited pictures in his hiſtory of the beginning 
of the world, that if you look ſtraight forward, you 
may ſee a literal cabala; on the one fide a philoſo - 
phical, and on the other a moral. But now if we re: 
move the cabala from Moſes to Plato, we may find 
no incongruity or repugnancy at all, either as to 
Plato's way of writing, or the confonancy of the opt- 
nion ſo interpreted to the plain genuine ſenſe of Mo- 
ſes; if by Plato's opinion of the pre- exiſtence and 
deſcent of ſouls, be underſtood, by the former, the 
happy ſtate of the ſoul of man in conjunction with 
God, and by the latter, the low and degenerate con- 
dition which the ſoul is in after apoſtaſy from him; 
which the latter Platoniſts are ſo large and eloquent 
porphyr. & in expreſſing. Porphyry, where he ſpeaks of ſome 
L iii. ſect. 2. things he counſels men to do, hath theſe words: But 
if we cannot do them, let us at leaſt do that which was ſ 
much lamented of old, To Senveijurvoy v Tov Warmer 
which is, ws Toiwy ter” toidtony there v Hr S, ors +0 de 
* AxXIPUTOY, XL £v THC , ee S o GuvapeIa, Let 
#5 at the leaſt join with our forefathers in lamenting _ 
that 
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that we are compounded of ſuch diſagreeing and contrary e 


principles, that we are not able to preſerve divine, pure 


22 peo D See ud ne tis Yhv bei g ve paevor* WE Xa 
rob war Lordi: T9 x Nu di 70 PovAnSuver u yer 
#70 Deov, Xa) GTOprpiT oy aurous rue rod rob Operas, 1s e- 
M ty ovyn xavagy did yorres. Tov e 4790 Qty wor» 


pou GD rag ple 1 Wee nv verors Inner, T 


moſt of men in the world are bad, and under the command 


of their paſſions, and grown impotent through their propen- 


fity to earth; which great evil they have brought upon 
themſelves. by their wilſul apoſtaſy from God, and with- 
drawing. themſelves from that ſociety with him ꝛ0 hic hᷣ they 
once enjoyed in pure light ; which depariure of men's ſouls 


from God, which is fo hurtful to the minds of men, is evi- 


dent by their ſtrong inclination to the things of this world. 
The fame author mentions, with much approbation, 


that ſpeech of Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe ſouls 


which are 4&mrwra eig N,, which I cannot better 
render than undeclinably good; he ſaith, ors C roy 


H AP. 
II. 


| and unſpotted innocency. And Hierocles fully expretl- F Hieroc. in 
eth his ſenſe of the degeneracy of mankind in theſe © 


words; Oi yue do. Rn! al Ts gehe Irloug PROS 


Pythag. 
arm. 


de- Yavurov, Teva de TOY fuel, bien. WH 6 live their Ibid. 5.2530 


death, aud die their hfe 4:5 A, ag Kok c 71e 


fo jt ©” xweas d d en For man is now fallen 


down from that bleſſed. region, and as Eapr dente the 
Pythagorean {peaks, 


Doyle Ne“ Ney 9) d t Ibid, p. 2544 


Neixes N TiouGy. 


Which words cannot be better rendered than i in the 
words the Scripture uſeth concerning Cain; and he 
went from the preſence of the Lord, and was a fugitive 
in the earth, and under continual perplexities. For 
the ſoul of man having left roy Atipwore vg de, (it 


is Hierocles's own expreſſion) he Pleaſant meadow of tid. 


truth (a fit deſcription of Paradiſe), Ty seht rie wre- 
Coppurioews £15 qynivoy rA TWpac, Sf a eg, 
through the violence of her moulting, or deplumation, fhe 

2 comes 


* 


ond. | 
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# Wh which ſhe before enjoyed. Which he tells us is very ha 
= conſonant to Plato's ſenſe of the «4986», or deſcent anc 
Ki of ſouls ; that when, by reaſon of their impotency of ane 
1 fixing wholiy on God, they ſuffer curruvyiar xo wrt of 
1 eoppunoiv, ſome great 70%, and a deprivation of former Per- * 
= feftions (which J ſuppoſe is meant by the wregoppuncy, run 
ſil the ſoul's impotency of flying up above this earthly u 
= world), then they lapſe into theſe terreſtrial and mor- Ti 
14 tal bodies. So Hierocles concludes with this excel. lyin 
oh r. 257- lent and divine ſpeech, Gomes By 1 Orden GvYM, Xe 4 Gog 
ul @TEgoppunous 7 aura nude Wee rd d cls roy Ta cend 
4 Sd Aue, Tro, Os r KAXH culeic Nera. Is "= FT 
ll ThE Syn ßig Kc r roth , X&} n 17 gerd, otoy rt reaſ 
ng py TWAL, eg uο,ẽũ¾b dg TOY TOY HANDY Nc TApAY TEMOL, Els THY 11 th 
Mi Neiar Cui nas warn. AS therefore, by apoſtaſy from 479 
WW God, and the moulliug of thoſe feathers of our ſouls, Ciy 0 
4 whereby we may be raiſed up above this world, we haut cigis 
| | | fallen into this place of mortals which is compaſſed about il 


with evils; fo by the caſting off carnal affections, and by WM own 
the growth of virtues like new feathers to the ſoul, us their 
ſhall aſcend to the place of pure and perfect good, and tothe ¶ by v 
enjoyment of a Divine life. So much more becoming rean 
Chriſtians do theſe excellent philoſophers ſpeak of 
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perfections which they had before. 


That 


Wl 

fr the degeneracy of men's ſouls, and the conſequents 

[ili of it, than ſome who would be accounted the follow- 

60 ers of reaſon, as well as of Chriſt, who make it fo Men 
much of their buſineſs to extenuate the fall of man: Natter. 
which we find thoſe who were mere philoſophers far I of ex 
more rational and ingenuous in, than thoſe who pre- MW: » 
tend fo highly to reaſon ; but I think with as little BM 19tur: 
of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be of Divine ¶ vatur- 
authority, But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider I faith 
the opinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtianity, M. 
but only of ſuch who, pretending only to reaſon, . ©: 
have yet conſented with the doctrine of the Scrip- Ne, 
tures as to the degeneracy of the fouls of men, that Nu c 
it hes in an apoſtaly from God, and having on thoſe - 

avle ti 
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have already manifeſted at large from the teſtimony 
and reaſon of Simplicius; and Hierocles is as large x 
and clear in it as the other, with expreſſions much 

of the ſame nature. Mirn yag Jg n 75 avvgurs 201m æ & 
Tov TE atk voouvTwy Toy S, Kat Tw jund: rote voriv Wrputo= p. 25 
ru, &i Wee txeiva, Hol KATE Weds rab r, vou At 

xa amoboM, wes Thv Ni oppoicoriv xa Thy Fngeiov,' ict To 

Ts Quotws apPiciov avaptp © otioupirn. Man's nature 
lying between thoſe beings which perpetually contemplate 
God, and thoſe which are uncapable of it, it ſometimes aſ- 
cends to thoſe, and ſometimes deſcends to theſe, accordin 

as it obſerves or rejecis the dictates of. reaſon ; and ſo, by 
reaſon of the indifferency of the will, is liable to take upon 

it the imilitude of God or a beaſt. Tabr zu 6 wii Ths Ibid. 
avFewrivng i o, ode mws ay Faipera Wha] EX o- 

Civ Of GevJEwTrOLy Kot rig N R TANGYES rie EGUTWY 
aii tyivourars And whoever thoroughly confiders this, 


| will eaſily underſtand how men are the cauſes of their 


own evils, and become unhappy and miſerable through 
their own choice and ſelf-wills. Which he brings in 
by way of explication of that truly golden Pythago- 
rean verſe, Woh. 8. 800 N 
TG. by avJeures EVI ˙εee r Nor 
Tai „ | 
Men are grown miſerable through their own fault. And 
atterwards Hierocles excellently deſcribes the nature 


of evil in theſe words, nv d b p e 0 E 


nal c 1 Tov autefouciou wp ou ino. Both our p. 263. 
natural and contracted pravity is nothing elſe but the un- 
natural motion of our free wills : according to which, 

ſaith he, kbar t Trois Oel vous Weiewped a, A 
eruTIav ever ano favles PAdTTOpes, di Tov Joxtrv i- 

Viv Ot". ANG ove TOTO TUOAWS oog, ors edu Inpev 


. TOY kN Seopeay., We dare to contradict the P. 264 


laws of God, not being ſenſible how much we injure our- 
elves when wwe do it; and only look at this, that wwe are 
uole to caft off the reins of God's laws from our necks. 

H 3 And 


| That man's will is the cauſe of his apeftaſy ; this we c H AP. 


VI, 
2. - 


Hieroc. in 
Carm. 


8. 
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70 offend God, when we either do what he forbids, o 
neglect what he requires. Ives learigd 16 «Ir 


E&uToVs wp o Tov Veoy voguoy txboivoyrts, 1 5 Te 15 


mo T% WEOFET LY jhcvc Na TW mor r j N. $f 
that on both fides men bring miſery upon themfetves, by 
tranſereſſing the Divine law, both by not doing what they 
are commanded, and by doing what they are forviddes, 


So that he  tully aſcribes the origin of evil to the n 


are. xiuntac w o da reble, as he calls it, the 
irregular motion of the will of man ; which we have al- 


ready ſhewed to be the doctrine of the Scriptures, 


As to the neceity of the ſoul's recovery from this 
condition, in order to her felicity, we have theſe phi- 
loſophers expreſſing their conſent with the Scripture, 


Porphyrius, as St. Auguſtine tells us, in the end of 


his firſt book de Repr «ſu Anime, doth acknowledge 


the neceſſity of a way of recovering fouls, which 


ſhould be univerſal. Cum autem dicit Porphyrtus, non 


dum receplam unam quandam ſectam, que univerſuln 


viam anime contineat liberandæ, - uondumque in fun 
notitiam eandem viam biſtoriali cognitione perlatam, pri. 
culdubio confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed nondum in ſuam venſt 
nolitiam. But the neceſſity of the purgation of the 
ſoul in order to its felicity, is ſo largely and fulh 
diſcourſed of by all the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, 
that it will be needleſs to inſiſt upon it. Thus far 
then we find the account given of the origin of evil 
in Scripture to be embraced by the ſublimeſt of the 
Heathen philoſophers, as moſt rational and fatisfac- 
tory; which was the thing to be proved. 

Neither do we find only the main of this account 
acknowledged as rational; but we may trace ſome 
not obſcure footſteps of the truth of particular cit. 
cumſtances which concern the fall of man, among the 
Heathens ; oh as the Devil's envying of man's hap 
pineſs, bis diſeniing himſelf under the form of a ferpent 
and man's being. thrown out of Para! 21 upon his fall. 


1. Th 
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1. The Devil's envying the happineſs of man. It 
hath been truly obſerved by a learned man, that the 
original of that very ancient opinion among the 
Heathen, de invidia Demonis, had its riſe from the 


hiſtory of the fall of man ; which he hath made out 


ſo fully, that I ſhall the leſs need to prove it. And 
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Original of 
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that there was an undoubted tradition of ſome ma- 


lignant ſpirits which envied the welfare of mankind, 
appears by that ample teſtimony of Plutarch, in his 
Dio, mentioned by the fame author; Oùx oda, un rwy 
Tmavy WHAGIGY TOY TOM D, GVEYNACY Whey WEOTD:X £094 
N, Ws rd QavAs Iain Kai (PrCKAvK, WEITPIOvOULTE 
Tos ayaJois dvd,“ ua THIF Wenger WISEEVE, raga- 
ve v pb t e, c x OAUANGYTE THY WprTHY* de 
pn diapeivayres d Hure i r πννν αeeHαν ou (FeATiovEs 
ixtivor uoig Auer ru TEAEUTNV TYN WOW, Plutarch was 
much troubled to give an account of the apparitions 
which Brutus and Dio, who were learned and philo- 
ſophical men, were haunted withal ; and doubts he 
can give no juſt account of it, unleſs he embraced 
that very ancient tradition (which yet ſeemed abſurd 
and incredible), viz. That there are certain wicked and 
malignant demons, which envy good men, and withſtand 
their enterprizes, by raiſing fears and troubles to them, 
that ſo they might hinder them in their purſuit of virtue; 
left, if they continue ftedfaſt and unmoveable in good, they 
ſhould be at laft partakers of greater felicity than they en- 


Joy. There being ſo ancient a tradition of fuch 


pig Iaiporss (as the learned man mentioned hath 
more fully ſhewed in his notes on this place of Plu- 
tarch), gives a great confirmation to the truth of 
what the Scripture reports concerning the Devil's 
being ſo great an inſtrument in procuring the fall 
of man. To him therefore I refer the inquiſi- 
tive reader, and ſhall only add to the teſtimonies 


p- 958. 
Ed. Franc. 


of him cited, that of Xenocrates in Plutarch, de plutareh. de 
Jide & Ofrride, where he faith, that the calamities 169. & Oh. 


of life, and misfortunes men meet with, do not 


P» 361. 
& c. 26. 


agree with that veneration which we have for the Ed. Oxou. 


H 4 Deity 
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O RIGINE S SAC RE. 
Deity and good ſpirits, AAA” kl oü out ty 700 vg dx l 


He 2 ral oy veans, dvoporus d x  rxuIgwnaty, 6! 
aigouo¹ Toig ro⁰ꝓxH oi. But that there are in the air ſome 
great and potent beings, which are of a ſurly and malig. 
want nature, and rejoice 10 do men all the miſchief they can, 
Iamblichus, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning 
the Egyptian myſteries, undertakes to give an ac- 
count of theſe evil ſpirits or demons, an that from 
them the origin of evil in the world 1s ; for thus he 
ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum 9 
quod de idolis dicebamus, improbiſque Dæmonibus, hin 


ſane exoritur multiplex origo malorum. Simulant enin 


Deorum praſentiam, Dæmonumque honorum, ideoque cul- 
rorem ſuum jubent eſſe juſium, ut ipſi videantur bont, rut 
Dii ; quoniam vero natura ſunt mali, rogati mala in- 
ferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis ad injuſta conducunt. 
Hi ſunt omnino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur &. fallunt, & 
turpia conſulunt atque peragunt. By which we fee he 
acknowledgeth ſome ſpirits whoſe natures are wicked, 
and help men to do evil; and that theſe very ſpirit 
may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt 
they ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a 
wicked and malignant nature, which only deſign the 
ruin of men. By which we have a good account of 
whatever was commendable delivered by the Hea- 
then oracles ; which yet might come from the Devil 
ſtill. by this confeſſion of Iamblichus himſelf, 
For the Devil's appearing under the form of a ſerpent. 
It is very probably conjectured, that from hence it 
was that the prince of thoſe who contended with 
Saturn, was by that enigmatical writer, Pherecydes 
Syrius, called 'Oqgzovzvs, Celſus, who had fo little 
ſkill in antiquity as to think that the hiſtory of Mo- 
ſes was, as to many paſſages of it, taken out of Hea- 
then fables, inſiſts on this very ſtory of Ophioneus as 
the ground-work of that relation in Geneſis concern, 
ing the fall. But Origen well anſwers him, 5 dea, Sy, 6 


304. pwn 0 h. Iuανν, We eis dc H N aro 


Ed. Spencer. 


TIAGUT ivors Dei alviqhua ron, art TaQWs COUANETEY 3 5, 6 
nατν. 
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xbraboH G6 ri r TOAD 8 povov H aνννj,b ual Þrpexudou CH A F. 
ox, nerepty GANG xa Opngov, Moioius Yeadjpara eic e * 
voy w TE Tovngov auTz Xa £x7ErorQ) r oeaviuy Acyov. 

See therefore if this rare antiquary, who chargeth us with 

impiety in corrupting and altering the Heathen fables, 

be not himſelf more juſtly chargeable with the ſame fault, 

not underſtanding the far greater antiquity of the wwrit- 

ings of Moſes, than either of Heraclitus, or Pherecydes, 

or Homer himſelf, which reports the flory of that evil one 

which fell from heaven, 6 ye 3915 (was ov wage ry Or- 

eexudy yiyovey 'Oguoveus) ale Ye Tov txCAntivas To 

gelov Tapaducou Tov GvFewnov, TOURUTE TWE xi, 
tmalye\iz Ste xo pariCovur amrarhoag T0 Y, % 
ya” & cumnonsInxivas Acyeras xo 6 ame For the ſer- 

pent (from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes derived his 

name j, which was the cauſe why man was caſt forth of 

& 8 Paradiſe, doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a 

he pretence of divinity, and of a better condition, he firfl de- 

ed, WI ceived the woman, and by her means the man, Cælius Czl. Rho- 
its Rodiginus calls this Ophioneus Dæmonicum ſerpentem, Isg. L ln. 
eſt % anleſignanus fuerit agminis a Divine mentis placito des c. 7. 

" a WM fcientis. This Pherecydes, as appears by Euſebius, — 
the had much converſe with the Phaenicians ; where he E. I. i. 
of MW purpoſely ſpeaks concerning this Ophioneus. Now © '* 
2a- the Phoenicians, as Euſebius likewiſe tells us, wor- 

vil MW ſhipped their God under the form of a ſerpent; 

1 which probably might be occaſioned by the Devil's 

a. ambition and tyranny over men, that would be wor- 

it chipped among them in that very form wherein he 

th had done ſo much miſchief to the world. It was 

les very early in the world when the Phœnicians and 

tle Egyptians did begin to adore their gods under the 

0- form of ſerpents; for the beginning of it is attributed 

a WW fo Taautus by Euſebius, T1y wiv & Ts Apdxor©- o- 

as Cl 4%} Ty GQEWy UT ELeFriaoey 6 T AUTOS, v tr. a 

n- al dig Poivints Te xa) Atyurlios, Neither was this only 
among the Phoenicians and Egyptians; but wherever 

. the Devil reigned, the ſerpent was had in ſome pecu- Ju; Mert 
lar veneration ; thence Juſtin Martyr faith, wage cs 
at Wal Ed. Par. 
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8 Wal vojpurCopivuy wap ua Star, die Tvpborev pry a 


= Perf. Satyr. 
T v. 213- 


Heinſ. Ari- 
ſtarch. p. 19. 
I. 3627, 


Iliad. E. 


v. 308. 
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uucięior averyeaperar. The ſerpent was the ſymbol of ad- 
ration among them ; and was the proper indicium, or 
note of a conſecrated place, as is evident by that of 
Perſius. PE n 
Pinge duos angues: pueri, ſacer eft locus. 


Thence the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, on that place 
in Plutus, ##1Z#r1v 5» duo purer” ix Tov td, obſerves, 
N Jg WAGE TOE mewn dexxovres Waperiveyro, {o that wher- 


ever any God or hero was to be worſhipped, there 


were ſerpents painted to denote ſo much. So Orus 
Apollo ſaith of the Egyptians, #Exiey 6 isiv tAnnsi 
Bacinioxoy Xpurovy wepili0eo Fa Toric Fete, they were Wont 
to put the form of a golden baſiliſt to their gods. Hein- 
fius coneeives that the firſt worſhip of Apollo at 
Delphi was under the form of a ſerpent ; whither 
Nonnus tells us that Cadmus the Phoenician went 
upon his firſt coming into Bzotia ; and from hence 
he derives the name Pytho, from the Hebrew jr, 
which fignifies a ſerpent. Ut non dubitandum fi, faith 
he, quin Pythins Apollo, hoe eft, ſpurcus ille ſpiritus, quem 
Hebræi Ob & Abaddon, Helleniſtæ ad verbum Arohi- 
we, Cateri Arinue dixerunt, ſub hat forma qua miſeriam 
humano olim generi invexit, primo cultus fit in Gracia, 
And which 1s further obſervable, the Devil was al- 
ways ambitious to have the world think that the 
knowledge of good and evil was to come by the ſer- 
pent ſtill. Thence the famous oracle of Apollo here 


at Delphi; thence came the uſe of ſerpents ſo much 


in divination ; thence wm ſignifies to divine, from 
win a ſerpent; and ſo among the Greeks oiwvigteva 
is taken in the ſame ſenſe, from oloròs, a ſerpent. 80 
that excellent gloſſographer, Heſychius ; ol, 7018. 
rien Yap MEYETHL hs rg U, TOUS OPELS EE 25 Xa 
oog kh The ſerpent was reckoned among the 
pedeſtria auſpicia by the Romans; and Homer tells, 
in that ſolemn divination concerning the Greeks 


ſucceſs at Troy, there appears, 


Apaxuv tri vera da e. 


Which, 
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Which, faith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the © H ae. 
Nachas; whom they would have ſo called from the 
marks on his back, which they accurately obſerved 
in divination. Thus we ſee how careful the Devil 

was to advance his honour in the world under that 

form, wherein he had deceived mankind into ſo much 

folly and miſery. nts To: 

We mect with ſome remainders of man's being 3. 
caſt out of Paradiſe, upon his fall, among the Hea- 
thens. Origen thinks that Plato, by his converſe Orig. cone. 
with the Jews in Egypt, did underſtand the hiſtory g 139. 
of the fall of man; which he, after his way, enigma- Ea. Spencer. 
tically deſcribes in his Sympefiacs. Where he brin 
in Porus, the God of Plenty, feafting with the reſt of ! 
gods ; after ſupper Penia comes a begging to the door ; 

Porus being drunk with nectar, goes into Jupiter's garden, 
and there falls afleep ; Penia obſerving it, ſteals to him, 
and by this deceit conceived by him. In this fable of 
Plato, Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance 
the garden of Jupiter hath to Paradiſe, Penia to the 
ſerpent which circumvented Adam, and Porus to 
man, who was deceived by the ſerpent. Which he 
conceives more probable, becauſe of Plato's cuſtom, 
Tt EYYLAG EXT Paw jpurvm Io path xevi/ou wiv die Ts 
tro Ng Ev TW rod Aube IH, o wrap up thoſe excellent 
things he knew under ſome fables, becauſe of the vulgar ; 
| for which he after ſpeaks of his cuſtom in altering 
and diſguiſing what he had from the Jews, leſt he 
ſhould too much diſpleaſe the fabulous Greeks, if he 
ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Jews, who were ſo in- 
famous among them. Some have thought the ſtory 
of Paradiſe was preſerved among the Heathens in the 
fable of the gardens of Adonis, which comes near that 
of Eden; but what footſteps may be gathered of 
the truth of Scripture-hiſtory in the Heathen my- 
thology, will appear afterwards. Thus much here 
then may ſerve to have manifeſted the account which 
the Scripture gives of the origin of-evil by the fall of 
man, 
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BOOK man, to be in itſelf rational, and atteſted by the con- 


XX. 


any thing of Divine revelation. 


—ſent of ſuch perſons, who cannot be ſuſpected of "= 


I” partiality to the Scriptures. 
We come now to conſider the other grand diff 


. culty which concerns the origin of evil, and the truth 


of Divine Providence together: which is, that if fin 
be the cauſe of miſery, and there be a God which go- 


verns the world, whence comes it to paſs that the worf 


of men do ſo frequently eſcape ſuffermgs, and the. beſt db 
commonly undergo them ? This hath been in all ages of 


the world, where men have been philoſophical and 


inquiſitive, one of the great enquiries which the 
minds of men have been perplexed about. The true 
and full reſolution of which queſtion depends much 
upon. thoſe grounds and principles which are diſco- 
vered to us by Divine revelation in the Scriptures, 
concerning the grounds of God's patience towards 


wicked men; the nature and end of ſufferings which 
good men are exerciſed with. And certainly this 


ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſo- 
ber and inquiſitive perſons, that they contain in them 


the moſt clear and certain grounds of ſatisfaction to 
the minds of men, in ſuch things wherein they are, 
Our, 
preſent buſineſs is to give an account of this difficulty. 
from natural reaſon ; which will be moſt ſatisfactorily 


otherwiſe ſo irreſolved. But of that afterwards. 


done by the producing thoſe grounds from whi 

they have reſolved this queſtion, Cur malis bene, 8 
Bonis male, who either have not had, or at leaſt owned 
I begin with that 
which doth concern the proſperity and impunity of 
wicked men, which men have with more confidence 
inſiſted on, on this account, becauſe all men could 
not but underſtand a general reaſon of ſufferings, by 
reaſon there were none whoſe conſciences could 


wholly acquit them of evil actions; but why perſons 


notoriouſly wicked ſhould live in impunity, when 


others ſuffer, that they were unable to give an ac- 
count 
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count ak) And this was the common pretence of e HAP. 
atheiſm ; as Simplicius tells us, ovppbaive 94 Twas xa}  t% 
dia To anten Wige, r 01% T0 desu Tort pry d ya- Simplie. 
Jos Sago xobilac, ort d va , tur eo god rag, bh 8. Eider. 
65 ty Exouot IR PT) a didovas TY Teayudig - = 
Ni, | i 
1 X@TELTEN PLLOY a tio coi, 
Kaxoi yep td rux avec emmmrANTIEC pate 


It comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no grounded be- 
2 of a Deity, when they obſerve the miſeries of good 
men, aud the tranquillity and felicity of bad men, they re- 
gard not the common notions they have of a Deity, and 
are ready to cry out with the tragedian, 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe do profper who have injur'd me ? 


And it-is obſervable, that the moſt of thoſe who 
have taken occaſion amongſt the Heathens to queſ- 
tion Providence, have done it upon ſome remarkable 
injury which they have conceived to be done to 
themſelves ; and ſo we have ground to think that it 
was more paſſion and intereſt, than any clear reaſon, 
which was the inducement to it. So Diagoras re- 
ſolves to ſet up for an Atheiſt, becauſe the peyured 
perſon was not ſtruck dead 1n the place. 

And Jaſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea 0 
away after killing his children, cries out, 


© Teflare unllos E qua veheris Dees. e Med. v. ult. 


Ton tell Ws the world there are no Gods that way 
. Where thou doſt fly. 


And ſo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on 
both fides, for Providence and againſt it, at laſt tells 
us what it was which was the main cauſe of his 
doubts, viz. the long impunity of Rufinus. eds 


Asſulit hunc tandem Rufini pæna aum Tn * 
Abſolvitque Deos. . 
Rufinus' 
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Rufinus' death doth clear the Gods, and ſet | 
My mind at eaſe. OS 


* 


Zut becauſe ſome carry it higher, as Cotta it i 


Tully, who reaſons the moſt (as became a ſtateſmai 


in reference to ſuch perſons who had been uſeful 


hurtful to the commonwealths, we may ſuppoſe there 
might be ſomewhat more of reaſon than intereſt in 
ſuch argumentations; and yet even in thoſe dif. 
courſes we may ftill find, that the main original d 


this quarrel againſt Providence was an es 


eſteem of themſelves; that they thought they de. 
ferved better from the Gods than to receive ſuch in- 
juries, or undergo ſuch calamities. Therefore Cotti 
cries out on Providence, becauſe ſuch perſons. who 
were uſeful to the Roman commonwealth were de. 
ſtroyed, when the enemies to it eſcaped ; as though 
Providence had been only a tutelar Deity of Rome, 
and had nothing to do elſewhere. Thence he cries 


out, If there be Providence, why were the two Sci- 


pio's deſtroyed in Spain by the Carthaginians ? Why 
was Maximus killed by Hannibal ? Why were the 
Romans, with Paulus, ruined at Cannæ? Why did 
Regulus undergo ſo much cruelty by the Carthagi. 


SO 


nians? Why did not Africanus die in his own bed? 


Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my uncle 
Rutilius in baniſnment? Why was my friend Dru- 
fus killed in his own houſe ? On the other fide, why 
did Marius die in peace, and the moſt cruel Cinna 


enjoy ſo long tranquillity? With many other inſtances 


of both ſorts. But this is it which I take notice of 


| theſe for, becauſe we hereby ſee how common it is 


tor men to queſtion Providence, more out of paſſion 
and intereſt, than out of any ſolid grounds of reaſon. 
Let us thereiore appeal from perfons who wete 
particularly engaged by ſome private intereſt in thoſe 
paſlages, from whence they would infer that there 
was no Providence, to ſuch who ſtood by uncon- 
cerned, and made ule of the free dictates of 5 
OW realon 
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reaſon in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons, when they © 
rome to reaſon the caſe like philoſophers, and men 
out of paſſion, have given ſatisfactory and rational ac- | 
ounts why God in his wiſe providence may ſome- 
times ſuffer the worſt of men to go on in impunity, 


hen good men may go through the troubles of this 
world. As, 11 | 
1. God forbears wicked men, to propound the example 
of his goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them not to re- 
venge their injuries too greedily on each other. This 


111 
H A p. 
III. 


VS 


flutarch, in that admirable diſcourſe of his on this Plutarch. de 
abject, inſiſts on, as his firſt reaſon, why God doth 
not preſently puniſh wicked men. For, ſaith he out nine, 
of Plato, God hath ſet forth himſelf in the midſt of the p. 50. 
world for our imitation ; and true virtue is nothing elſe but Ed. Fr. 


In imitation of the Divine nature. And therefore God, 


faith Plato, gave man the uſe of jight, that by the ſight of the 
heavenly bodies, and the exact motions which are in them, 
men ſhould lears To e9oxnwor , reraywivov, that which 
was comely and orderly, and hate all diſorderly and irre- 


Bewar motions ; for, as he excellently ſpeaks, Ov yd ic 


6, T4 pticov &vyptrr © Grave Ot WiQuxev, 1 79 ui], 
zul dige THY iy ix KAADY Xa} ayaloy tic aperhv xabifac- 
Yai, There is no greater benefit man can receive from God, 


than to attain true virtue by the imitation and purſuit of 


thoſe perfectians which are in him. And thence, faith 
Plutarch, God forbears to puniſh wicked men pre- 
ſently, not left, if he ſhould puniſh them, he might 
do that he would repent of afterwards ; G npawv T6 


might take away the fury and violence of men in reveng- 
mg their injuries on each other, that they ſhould not do 
it in wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they 
atisfy their hunger and thirſt, whereby they do, 
trerndgy Tois Aπν“ν.“msõ our, Leap upon them who have injured 
them, with as much fury as a wild beaſt upon his 
prey; but men ſhould learn to imitate T4y incive 
— xa wirnnow, God's gentleneſs and patieuce, 
hereby he gives the offender time to conſider _ x” 
himſe 


woes x AD apaigar, hut that be 
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BOOK himſelf what he hath done before he doth ſevere 


Sen. de Be- 


meficiis, 


L i. C. Is 


puniſh him. As Plato, when his boy had-angere 
him, ſtood ſtill awhile without ſtriking him, Tov Sui 
roh, as he ſaid, puniſhing himſelf firſt for his ange, 


before he would chaſtiſe the boy for his fault; ani 


Archytas, when he ſaw how negligent his workme 
had been, and began to be very angry with them, 
told them, d ru dri opyigopas vpiv, It is well for u 
that I am angry with you, Now, ſaith Plutarch, if the 
conſideration of this forbearance in men ſhould tend 
to moderate men's heat and violence, how muck 
more ſhould the conſideration of the lenity and pa 
tience of God do it | xa} $:iov nytio9a: pogov nperns mi 
r account gentle 
and forbearance to be an imitation of Divine-perfefion, 
Now what can be more rational and agreeable to ou 
apprehenſions of a Divine nature than this is, that he 
ſhould ſhew his goodneſs to all, and, by his forbear: 
ance of ſo many, teach the world more meeckneſs and 
gentleneſs towards each other? For if offences nk 


by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they an 


committed, no injuries can be ſo great in one man to 
another, as thoſe affronts are which men put upon 
God by their continual provocations of him: and i 
God then be of ſo infinite patience to forbear ſuch 
who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is 
there, but that men ſhould expreſs more lenity and 
patience towards each other? So Hierocles excel 
lently ſpeaks, UH X&1 tv rode pig parrpois Tov Oc, 65 
ie AU 0u9ive avFeunuvy Y r (rAavYewTing d N vu 
TW eve ore, A good man imitates God in the met: 
fures of friend/hip, who hates no man, and extends, bi 
loving-kindneſs to all mankind. Of which Seneca hke- 
wile ſomewhere ſpeaks: Ne Deos quidem immortal 
ab hac tam effuſa benignitate ſacrilegi negligenteſque earul 
deterrent ; utuntur natura ſua, & cuncta, interque illa in 
los munerum ſuorum malos interpretes, juvant. Tbe Dt 
vine beniguity extends itſelf to all; even to ſuch as afro 


and diſhonour them, and abuſe the gifts they beſtow. 1 
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em. And ſince there is ſo much truth and reaſon c A p. 
ef in that of Plato, hr G T0 0poroYnva Oech, — 
de height of goodneſs to be liłe to God; we ſee what 
„excellent reaſon there is for that command of our 
Saviour, Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, Lykevi. 
el ms for nothing again; and your reward ſpall be great, 5” 36. 
aud ye Hall be the children of the Higheſt : for he 18 kind 

8 170 he unthankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore mer- 

be ul, as your Father is merciful. 

nd 2. God forbears preſently to pumiſb wicked men, to gie 

a them time to become better. This the fame excellent Plutarch. 
moraliſt gives as another account of God's patience ; *' 58. 

8 that thereby he gives them xpdvo woos wy a 
hace to repert in, as the Scripture calls it. For men, Rev, ii, 21+ 
u. faith Plutarch, n their puniſhments look at nothing 

ul /rther than mere ſatisfying their revenge and malice, 

be and that makes them purſue thoſe that have offended 

r. {bem with fo much rage and eagerneſs ; but God, ſaith 

nu he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not utterly incur- 

ie 2%; to ſuch he gives ueraCanioFu xoivov, a time to 

ut BY form in. Here he brings in the examples of ſuch 

to who were bad at firſt, and came afterwards to be 

ou changed from what they were; for which he in- 

1 tances in Cecrops, who was thence called Alvis, be- 

ch cauſe, from a cruel ſevere prince, he became gentle 

and mild; and ſo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 

8 | Pifiſtratus the ſon of Hippocrates, who, from bein 

El- 


uſurpers, became excellent princes. If Miltiades, 
faith he, had been cut off while he acted the part of 
a tyrant, and Cimon in his inceſt, or Themiſtocles in 
his debaucheries, what had become of Marathon, Eu- 


bv BY ymedon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got ſo 

e great glory and liberty? And, as he well obſerves, 5 
oe, y a pryanas 8 ui exptpsoiv, great ſpirits Id. p. 552. 

1 do nothing mean”, Oboe G 4" gr To o) & &:UTQIG 

4 u%1 dcr, GAN? tv c Iiagieorai, Welw tis T9 pwoviguoy 

. val u Four 196» EN, That fharp and ative ſpirit that 

in them can never lie at reſt by reaſon of its vigaur, but 

n {hey are toſſed up and down, as it were in a tempeſt, till 

Ni. 
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they come to a ſettled compoſed life. 


waits time and leiſure, till reaſon aud age begin 
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tude of weeds argues the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the 


ground, though for the ſake of thoſe weeds. one not 
ſkilled in huſbandry would not account, ſuch ground 


worth looking alter, ſo, faith he, dr Toad: xa} 
@auac rporfavJouoy ai u Ae Quotis, great ſpirits uſually 


bring forth no commendable fruits at firſt ; which we. con. 
fidermg the danger and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for 


cutting 3 24 down : but one that more wiſely conſider; 
the generous nature which may lie under this ill fruit, 
40 maſier 
theſe beadſtrong paſſions. And therefore, — . — to 
the prudent law of the Egyptians, the woman, with 
child muft be reprieved till the time of her delivery.,: 


3. God ſpares ſome wicked men from puniſhment, tt 


make them injtruments of his Juſtice in puniſhing others, 
Eviois vage a His, * αοοννν 1 Tovngav, & re Onaouc: 
voic, , , To 024jaoyioy, AS lutarch goes On, God 


ſpares ſome from puniſhment, that by them — might puniſh 
Which he ſuppoſeth to be the caſe of all ty- 
rants: and thereby Cotta's difficulty concerning Ma- 
rius, Cinna, Sylla, and thoſe other cruel and tyranni- 


others. 


cal perſons who uſurped authority among them, is 
clearly taken off: for Divine Providence might let 
thoſe trees grow, from whence he intended to take 
his rods to ſcourge others withal. God makes. the 
ſame uſe of tyrants (faith Plutarch) to common: 
wealths, that phyſicians do of the gall of a hyzna 
and other hurtful creatures; which may be good a 
curing ſome dangerous diſeaſes ; ſo may the ty 
cal ſeverity and ſharpneſs of ſuch perſons be — 
nued # T9 vooouy ATKANNGE 0 Xa * gal, Till the Giſeaſe 
of the political body be cured by theſe ſharp medicines 
Such a one was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, an 
Marius to the Romans; and the Oracle told the d. 
cyonians in expreſs terms, pagryoipur dev S Thy m6 
vu, the city wanted ſome ſevere diſcipline. © Thence To 
tilas, when he found what ſtrange ſucceſs. he had in 
his enterprizes, called himſelf Flagellum Dei, and 
thang 


But as the multi- 
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ſcourge for the ſins of the world. And no doubt 
thoſe ſtrange paſſages of the Roman commonwealth 
(which made Cato at leaſt diſpute Providence, and 


lay, Res divinas multum habere caliginis, when he ſaw 
Pompey ſucceſsful as long as he ſerved his ambition, 
but preſently overthrown when he ſtood for the com- 
monwealth); theſe things, I ſay, had a higher end 


than they looked at, which was to make both Pom- 
y and Cæſar the inſtruments of Divine juſtice to 
puniſh the Romans for their luſts, ambition and cru- 


elty; which were never greater than in that age. 


Now then, if God muſt juſtly puniſh offenders, why 
may he not ſpare ſome to make them his inſtruments 


in the puniſhing of others: eſpecially ſince, after he 
hath uſed his rods, he may caſt them into the fire 


too? As was evident in the inſtance of Cæſar, who, 


after all his ſlaughters and triumphs, was murdered 
in the ſenate, and that by ſome who had been as 
active as any for him. And herein Divine juſtice, 


both as to the puniſhment of the perſons, and the 
means of it, hath been very remarkable in a multi- 
tude of inſtances; which every one's reading may 
afford him. 355 | e 


4. Therefore another account why God may ſpare 1 


wicked men a while, is, that Divine Providence might 
more remarkably be obſerved in the manner of their pu- 
mhment afterwards. Plutarch tells us of Callippus, 


who was ſtabbed by his enemies with the fame dag- 
ger with which he had killed Dion under a pretence 


of friendſhip. And when Mitius, the Argive, was 
killed in a tumult afterwards, upon the day of a ſo- 
lemn ſhew, a braſs ſtatue in the market-place fell 


upon his murderer, and killed him there. But moſt 


remarkable is the ſtory of Beſſus, recorded by the 
lame author, who having killed his father, and a long 
time concealed it, goes one night to ſupper to ſome 
friends; and while he was there, thruſts up his ſpear 
into a ſwallow's neſt, and pulls it down, and kills the 

| | „„ | Young 
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Bo OK young ones. His friends aſking him the reaſon. of ſo 
_ ſtrange an action, Ov yup (Lon) (4.09 wal N maren 
gebn ad ra runs 1a xarxeowoiy, ws A τνοννο TOY wn- 
riga, Do not you hear, ſaith he, how they falſely accuſe 
me, and cry out that 1 have killed my father Which 
being by the perſons preſent carried to the king, and 
the truth of it found out, he was executed for it. 
Such ſtrange ways doth Providence ſometimes uſe to 
ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it pt 
the moſt | 

5. Though God ſpares the perſons of wicked men, be 
doth not defer their puniſhment, when the thoughts of 
their evil actions is the greateſt torment to them; 
Maxima peccati pena eſt, peccaſſe, as Seneca ſpeaks; ſin 
bears its own puniſhment along with it. Wick- 
edneſs is den Tis Bis quei oinres, the moſt exqui- 
ſite contriver of miſery, which = the minds of 
thoſe who commit it with continual conſternations, 
anxieties and perplexities of mind. But as that 
often and deſervedly cited author on this ſubject, 
Plutarch, tells us, moſt men are in this like -chil- 
dren, who when they behold malefaQtors. in the the- 
atres in their cloth of gold and purple robes, with 
their crowns on their heads dancing about, they ad- 
mire them, and imagine them to be moſt happy 
men, till they ſee them laſhed and beaten, and fire 

come out from their brave apparel ; ſo, ſaith he, as 
long as men fee others in their pomp and. grandeur, 

they think them very far from puniſhment, till the 

behold their execution; which, adds he, is not ſo 
much the entrance of their puniſhment, as the per- 
fection of it. So that the longer the time of their 
lives is, the longer 1 is the time of their puniſhment 
here; Od yngaravris ixondo ncav, WAN E N 
Snare: They are not puniſhed when they grow old, but 
are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we ſay a perſon 
is puniſhed while he is in priſon, and hath his fetten 
upon him, till his execution comes ? nor that one 
that hath drunk poiſon, 1 is a dying while he walks 
about, 
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about, till the cold comes to his heart and kills him? c mn a Þ- 
If we deny, faith he, that all the inquietudes, horrors and — 
auxieties of mind, which wicked men have, are no part of 

their puniſhment, we may as well ſay that a fiſh which 

hath ſwallowed the hook is not taken, becauſe he is not 

fried, or cut in pieces, So it is with every wicked 

man ; he hath ſwallowed the hook when he hath 
committed an evil action (16 Au) rig dig dereę | 

Jozap els thedndoxe), and this conſcience within him, 

as he expreſſeth it, 


Ours Bo N . ws TT th Ibid. p. 554. 


Which in the prophet's expreſſion is, The wicked are Ila. hii. 21. 
like a troubled ſea, which cafts forth nothing but mire and 
dirt. As Apollodorus dreamt that he was flayed and 
boiled by the Scythians, and that his heart ſpake to 
him out of the cauldron, Ea co TOUTWy lr, J am the 
cauſe of all this, God deals by wicked men, as Cali- 
gula was wont to ſay of thoſe he commanded to be 
executed, Ferit ut ſentiant ſe mori, he {ſo puniſhes 
them, as to make them ſenſible of their puniſhments. 
And as Tacitus ſpeaks of cruel and wicked perſons, 
quorum mentes ſi recludantur, poſſint aſpici laniatus & ictus; 
quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſævitia, libidine, malis 
confultis animus dilaceretur. Wickedneſs is the only 
fury which continually haunts and laſhes thoſe who 
delight in it, and leaves {till behind it * 0% N $0= 
beg wen, /oathſame and terrible perturbatious, ſecret 
gripings of conſcience, and ſelf- condemning thoughts 
for their folly and wickedneſs; like Lyſimachus, who 
tor extreme thirſt offered his kingdom to the Getz. 
to quench it, which when he had done, pe v iu 
xaxiac, dg d ndomny A Beayeiay, trignmuer Barks THNNe 
xaurns, What a wwretich was I (ſaith he) 70 loſe ſuch a 
kingdom for fo ſhort a pleaſure !' And though wicked 
men be not ſenſible of the lots of a far more glorious 
kingdom than this of Lyſimachus, viz. that of heaven, 
yet they cannot but be ſenſible how much they have 
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en loſt that kingdom which every good man hath in the 
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— t.nqullty of his ſpirit, and the Command: of bs 
paſhons.. 5 
6. The time that God Forks wicked men; is not 2 ls 
as toe think for. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, — 
we ſhould complain, that the malefactor was puniſhed 
in the evening, and not in the morning; God's for. 
bearance is but for a very little time, compared with 
his own duration. We meaſure God by the ſhort 
hour-glaſs of our time, when we are ſo ready to con- 
fine him to our meaſures. The time ſeems long to 
us, but it is as nothing 1 in itſelf: iel reg rt Feoig was 
ev9purivou Hie dia n, T0 fundir ig, The whole" life of 
man, compared with: eternity, is nothing. Beſides, all 
this time God ſuffers wicked men to live here, he 
hath them under ſafe cuſtody; he doth but let them 
take the air within the priſon-wall; or it may be 
they may play and ſport themſelves there, but there 
is no poſſibility of ene out of the hands of Di- 
vine juſtice. 221376 
7. God forbears wicked men Ion 6, 1 the time ii 
to come wherein God intends to | puniſh them. This is 
the higheſt vindication of Divine Providence, as «to 
the preſent impunity of wicked men in the world, 
becauſe this is not the proper ſeaſon for the · open ex · 
ecution of juſtice. There are but few in compariſon, 
whom juſtice cauſeth to be executed in the priſon, 
of what are reſerved for the general aſſizes; God re: 
ſerves them for a fair and open trial, for the greater 
vindication of his honour, and — of his 
juſtice to the world. And although God's judgments; 
even in this world, be ſometimes ſo remarkable that 
we cannot but ſee a hand of Providence in them, yet 
they are but few whom God doth ſo remarkably pu- 
niſh here, to make us more firmly believe a day of 
judgment to come. Which, though it be moſt 
clearly and fully revealed in Scripture, yet the Hea- 
thens themſelves, from mere reaſon, have had ſuch a 
perſuaſion 


4 
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perſuaſion of it, that they have given this as another CHAP. 
great reaſon why God did forbear to puniſh wicked 
men here, becauſe he did reſerve them for future pu- 
niſhment. : For, as the ſame moraliſt ſpeaks in the 
ſame diſcourſe Concerning the foul, "AywviGera | yas F. 2 
derip d Yrs naxe vy G Fra  Srayuriontes rört & «xvii. 
ruyx aver r TEXT.” This preſent life rs'the place of Ed, Oxon. 
the foul's combat, which when it hath finiſhed, it then re- 
ceives according to its performance of it. And as he be- 
fore ſpeaks, Eis irs Y red Ott T1v mpovory ppc: N 
apo Tas avYpwrivis uxns HESẽ˖L., xai dd re our iris 
d ro, avaugonIc $dtipov. The ſame reaſon which con- 
firms Providence, doth likewiſe confirm the immortality of 
the ſoul ; and if one be taken away, the other follows. 
Oden d Ty q ͥ¹ R | THY TEAEUT(V, Es £105 ict K 
rid a roditer as c ifi. And if the foul doth fubfiſt 
after death, it ftands. to the greateff reaſon that it fhould 
there receive either reward or puniſument. Thus we fee 
how far natural light and moral reaſon will carry men. 
in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the 
preſent impunity of wicked men. M13 
The other part, which concerns the | fuffermgs of xxl. 
good men, is not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe: there 
are none fo good as not to have a mixture of evil in 
them; and as they have a mixture of evil, ſo they 
have but a mixture of puniſhment; none lying under 
ſo great miſeries here, but withal they have ſome 
ſhare in the comforts of this life. And therefore it 
is leſs wonder that this part of Divine Providence 
which concerns the ſufferings of men, hath not 
wanted ſome among the Heathen moraliſts, who 
have made it their deſign to vindicate it; which, 
ſetting aſide what Simplicius on Epictetus and many 
others have done, is fully performed by Seneca, in 
his tract on this ſubject, Cur bonis male fit, cum fit 
Providentia (as Muretus reſtores the title of that 
_ ; wherein theſe following. accounts are given 
of it, me 410 |: 
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B © © a bring s them up as his children, ander ſhary cum 
diſcipline, for . future benefit. A good man, in de. ligh! 
Sener de neca's language, is, Difcrpulas Dei, æmulaturque, ts God 
Frovid. e. 1. ra progenies; which in the language of the Scrip. paſs 
ture is, one taugbi of God, and a follower , God, and tend 
ove. born of bim. Now, ſaith he, Parens ille magnificent, yield 


virtutum non lenis exactor, ficut. fevers patres, durius edu- privy 
cat, Cod, who 1s the great Father of good: men, keeps able 
them under diſcipliue while under age, and by hardfhiy 4. 


| | fits them for the practice of virtue. Thence he bids ws Sene 
= take notice of the different indulgence of tathers and Dem 
mothers to their children: the father he haſtens them 22 

to ſchool, ſuffers them not to be idle on their plays unha 

days, makes them toil, and ſometimes cry; the mo» for h 

ther ſhe is all for holding them in her lap, keeping And 

them out of the ſun, and from catching cold, would mi, v 

not willingly have them either cry or take pains. teran 

Lid. c. 2. Patrium habet Deus adverſus bonos auimum, & ilios fore of na 

titer. amat. Gad bears. the indulgence of a: father to- acie, 


wards.his children, a loves 4 worth rx a come 
rity. wour 

2. Good men receive e benefit 5 heir ſufferi ings ; ; Dat pity, 
quid eveuit in ſium colorem trohit, ſaith Seneca of 4 Is ſee 


good man; which in the language of the Apoſtle is, good 
Every thing works together for his god. Tbe ſea tefeth do by 
nothing, taith he, of its ſaltueſs, by the rivers running mio ttor / 


it ; neither doth a good man by the current of his fuffer- 5. 
ings. And of all benefits which he receives, that of the in 
the exerciſe and trial of his virtue and patience 1s in the 
moſt diſcernible. Marcet fine adverſaria virtus; 25 neſs \ 


ſoon as Carthage was deſtroyed, Rome fell to luxury. whoſe 
True Tere/iters deſire to have ſome to try their firength Mete 
upon them ; Cui non induftrio olium pena eft ?' An active there! 
ſpirit hates idleneſs and cowardice ; ; for, etiamf# cert Nullo 
derit, de genu pus nat, tough his legs be cut af, be 1 la at 
fight on his kuees. not t. 
3. It redounds to God's honour, * good men 10 deſire 
up under or uſes ings. Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus fortls beſt c 
cum | 
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cum mala fortuna compoſitns. It is a ſpectacle God de- CH Ax. 
lights to ſee, a good man combat with calamities. 
God doth, in Seneca's phraſe, quoſdam fuſtidio tranſire, 
paſs them by in a ſlight. Au old vvreſtler ſcorns to con- 
tend with a cotvard, one who is vinci paratus, ready to 
yield up preſently. Calamitales ſub jugum mittere pro- 
prium magni viri eff, It argues a noble ſpirit to be 
able to ſubdue miſeries. 88 

4. It tends to the trial and increaſe of their firength. 
Seneca highly extols that ſpeech of the philoſopher 
Demetrius, Nihil infelicius eo cui nibil unquam eventt ad- 
verfi ; non licurt euim illi fe experiri. He is the moſt 
unhappy man who never knew what miſery meant; 
for he could never know what he was able to bear. 
And, as he faith, to paſs one's life away ne morſu ani- 
mi, without any trouble, it is ignorare rerum nature al- 
teram partem, not to know what is upon the reverſe 
of nature. [dem licet fecerint qui integri reuertuntur ex 
acie, magis ſpectatur qui ſaucius redit; Though he that 
comes home ſound, might fight as well as he that is 
wounded ; yet the wounded perſon hath the more 
pity, and is moſt cried up for his valour. The pilot 
is ſeen in a tempeſt, a ſoldier in the battle, and a 
good man in ſufferings. God doth by ſuch as maſters 
do by ſcholars, qui plus /aboris ab his exigunt, quibus cer- 
lior ſpes et; who ſet the beſt wits the hardeſt taſks. 

5. God exerciſeth good men with ſufferings, to diſcover 
the indifferency of thoſe things which men value ſo much 
in the world, when he denies them to good men. Blind- 
nels would be hateful, if none were blind but ſuch 
whoſe eyes were pyt out; and therefore Appius and 
Metellus were blind. Riches are no good things, 
therefore the worſt as well as the beſt have them. 
Mullo modo magis poteſt Deus concupita traducere, quam fi 
Ma ad turpifſimos defert, ab optimis abigit. God could 
not traduce or defame thoſe things more which men 
defire ſo much, than by taking them away from the 


beſt of men, and giving them to the worſt. 
| 6. That 
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n K 6, That they might be examples. io others of patience 
and conſtancy : for, as Seneca concludes, Nats ſunt in 
exemplar, they are born to be patterns to others. If 
to theſe things we add what the word of God diſco- 
vers concerning the nature, grounds, and ends of af- 
flictions, and that glory which ſhall be revealed, in 
compariſon with which exceeding weight of glory, theſe I, 4 


IAigbi and momentary afflittions are not at all to be valued; be 
then we have a clear and full vindication of Divine 10 
; | Providence as to the ſufferings of good men, as well FI 
= as to the impunity of ſuch as are wicked. But how. IV 
, ever; from hence we ſee how far the mere light of ve; 
; reaſon hath carried men in reſolving theſe difficulties 400 
= cancerning God's providence in the world, and what de 
= 2 rational account may be given of them, ſuppoſing the 
2 | evil of puniſhment to ariſe from fin, and that there is the 
a God in the world, who is ready to puniſh the Ea 
wicked, and to reward the good: which was the thing pes 
to be ſhewed. e & ee ii ee den N10; 
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Of the Origin of Nations. 


j. Al Mankind doived frm Ada, if the dee. 


be true. II. The contrary Suppofition an Introduction 
to Atheiſm,” III. The Truth of the Hiſtory of the 


Flood. The Poſſibility of an untverſal Deluge proved. 


IV. The Flood univerſal as to Mankind, whether uni 


verſal as to the Earth and Animals ; no; Neceſſity. of . 
aſſerting either. V. Yet. ſuppoſing the Poſhbility of it 
demonſtrated without Creation of new Waters. VI. Q 
the Fountains ' of the Deep. The Proportion which 
the Height of Mountains bears to the Diameter of the. 
Earth. No Mountains: much above three Miles per- 
pendicular. Of the Origin of Fountains, ' The Opie. 
nion of Ariſtotle and others concerning it diſcuſſed. - 
The true Account of them from the Vapours 9 


from the Maſs of ſubterraneous Waters. VII. OF. 

Capacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from 
Buteo and others. VIII. The Truth of the Deluge 
from the Teflimony of Heathen Nations. Of the Pro- 
pagation of Nations from Noah's Pofterity, IX. Of 
the Beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The Multi- 
plication of Mankind after the Flood. Of the Cbro- 


nolog y of the LXX. Of the Time between the Flood 


and Abraham, and the Advantages of it. X. Of the 
Pretence of fuch Nations, who called ibemſelves Abo- 


rigines. XI. 4A Diſcourſe concerning the firſt Planters 


of Greece: the common Opinion propounded and re- 
jected. The Hellens were not the firſt Inhabitants of 
Greece, but the Pelaſgi. The large Spread of them 
over the Parts of Greece. XII. Of their Language 
different from the Greeks, XIII. Whence theſe Pe- 
laſgi came; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus of Greece, 
and the Leader of that Colony, proved from Epipha- 
nius. XIV. The Language of the Pelaſgi in Greece 
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Acts xvli. 
26. 


our curioſity as to the true origi 


blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the face 
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Oriental: thence an Account given of the many He. 
brew Words in the Greek Language, and the Re. 


mainders of the Eaſtern Languages in the Iſlands if 


Greece; both which not from the Phoenicians, a 

Bochartus thinks, But from the old Pelaſgi. 

the Ground of be Aſinity between the Jews and 1s 
v cedæmonians. of the a of America. 


HE next thing we proceed to give a ration) 
| account of, in the hiſtory of the firſt ages of 
the world contained in Scripture, 1s the peopling the 
world from Adam; which is of great conſequence 
for us to underſtand, not only for the ſatisfaction of 
n of nations, but 
allo in order to our believing the truth of the Sctip- 
tures, and the univerſal effects of the fall of man: 
neither of which can be ſufficiently cleared without 
this. For as it is hard to conceive how the effects of 
man's fall ſhould extend to all mankind, unleſs al 
mankind were propagated from Adam; ſo it is un- 
conceivable how the account of things given in Scrip- 
ture ſhould be true, if there were perſons exiſtent in 
the world long before Adam was; ſince the Scrip- 
ture doth ſo plainly affirm, That God hath made of on 
e of ile 


earth. Some Greek copies read it # %s, leaving out 
a τeg, Which the vulgar Latin follows: the Arabic 


verſion, to explain both, reads it ex. homine, or, as De 


Dieu renders it, ex n uno; there being but the 


difference of one letter in the Eaſtern languages be- 
tween d and Ye, the one denoting blood, and the 


ether man. But if we take it as our more ordinar) 
dopies read it, ik dg aH, yet thereby it is plain 
that the meaning is not that all mankind was made 
of the ſame uniform matter, as the author of the 
Præ-Adamites weakly imagined (for by that reaſon 
not only mankind, but the whole world might be 
ſaid to be & ws u, of the ſame blood, fince all 
1 in the world were at firſt formed out of the 
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fame matter); but ajpa is taken there in the ſenſe in © H ap. 
which it occurs in the beſt Greek authors, for the — 
ſtock out of which men come: ſo Homer, 

El ireoy Y tue tc nal aH merino, —— Hom.OdyN. 

5 = : 4 . v. 300. 

Thence thoſe who are near relations are called in So- 
| phocles of ebe an, thence the name of conſan- 
guinity for nearneſs of relation; and Virgil uteth ſau- 


guis in the ſame ſenſe, 
| Tiyojano a ſanguine duci, | 3 A 
So that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however men 
now are ſo diſperſed in their habitations, and differ fo 
much in language and cuſtoms from each other, yet 
they were all originally of the ſame ſtock, and did de- 
| rive their ſucceſſion from that firſt man whom God 
created. Neither can it be conceived on what ac- 
count Adam in the Scripture is called the firſt man, 
and that he was made a living foul, and of the earth, 1 Cor. xe. 
eartby, unleſs it were to denote that he was abſo : 
lutely the firſt of his kind, and ſo was to be the 
ſtandard and meaſure of all that follows. And when 
our Saviour would reduce all things to the begin- 
ning, he inſtanceth in thoſe words which were pro- 
nounced after Eve was formed. But from the begin- Mark x. 
ning of the creation God made them male and female; 288 
for this cauſe ſhall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave unto his wife, Now nothing can be more plain 
and eaſy than from hence to argue thus: thoſe of 
whom theſe words were ſpoken, were the firſt male 
and female which were made in the beginning of the 
creation; but it is evident theſe words were ſpoken 
of Adam and Eve: And Adam ſaid, this is now bont Gen. ii. 
of my bone, aud fleſh of my fleſh ; therefore ſhall a nan 
leave his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto his 
fe, If the Scriptures then of the New Teſtament 
be true, it is moſt plain and evident that all man- 
kind is deſcended from Adam; and no leſs conſpi- 

17 | cuous 
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BOOK cuous is it from the hiſtory of the creation, as deli. 


vered by Moſes. 


5 ; K 
For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he 


was giving an account of the origin of things, to 


have diſcovered by whom the world was firſt planted, 
if there had been any ſuch plantation before Adam., 
But to ſay that all the deſign of Moſes was only to 

ive an account of the origin and hiſtory of the Je... 
iſh nation, and that Adam was only the firſt of that 
ſtock, is manifeſtly ridiculous; it being ſo clear, that 


not only from Adam and Noah, but from Sem, 


Abraham, and Iſaac, came other nations beſides that 
of Jews. And by the ſgme reaſon that it is ſaid that 
Moſes only ſpeaks of the origin of the Jewiſn nation 
in the hiſtory of Adam, it may as well be ſaid that 
Moſes ſpeaks only of the making of Canaan; and 


that part of the heavens which are over it, when he 
deſcribes the creation of the world in the fix «days 
work. For why may not the earth, in the ſecond 


* 


verſe of Genefis, be as well underſtood of the land of 


Judea, and the light and production of animals and 


vegetables refer only to that, as to underſtand it ſo 
in reference to the flood, and in many other paſſages 


relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But the author of that 


hypotheſis anſwers, That the firſt chapter of Gengſis 'miy 


relate to the true origin of the world, and the firſt peopling 


Hit; but in the ſecond Mojes begins to give an account of 
the firſt man and woman of the Jewiſh nation. Very 
probable | But if this be not a putting aſunder thoſe 
which God hath joined together, nothing is. For 
doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of 
the formation of things in the firſt fix days, and of 
his reſt on the ſeventh ? But how could he be ſaid to 
have reſted then from the works of creation, if after 


this followed the formation of Adam and Eve in the 


ſecond chapter? Beſides, if the forming of man, 
mentioned Gen. 11. 7. be diſtinct from that men- 
tioned Gen. i. 27. then by all parity of reaſon, 
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„earth mentioned Gen. ii. 4. muſt be diſtinct from 
the creation of the heaven and earth mentioned Gen. i. | 
51. And ſo if there were another creation of heaven 
„and earth belonging to the Jews in Gen. ii. we may 

„ likewiſe believe that there was a new: creation of 
man and woman in that chapter, diſtin& from that 
mentioned in the former. Again further, if there 
bad been any ſuch perſons in the world before Adam, 

t no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of them; or 

; elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which 
he gives of the name of his wife . becauſe ſhe was Gen. iii 


d the mother of all living; not of all living 
things, for that had been a more proper deſcription 

of a Ceres, or Magna Mater, or Diana multimammia, of 

our grandmother the earth; but certainly it extends 

to all of the kind, that all living creatures that are of 

human nature came from her. So the Chaldee para- 

phraſt underſtands it: ſhe was called Hava, becauſe 

the was NWN 1223-237 Nο he mother of all the ſons of 

men. And ſo the Arabic verſion, quia ipſa fuit mater 

omnis viventis rationalis, To which purpoſe our | 
learned Selden cites the verſion. of the Mauritanian Seiden. de 
Jews, and the Perſic of Tawaſius. eee 


| a kf: TT OP & Gent. 
But whatever the credit or authority of theſe ver- l. i. e. 5. 


ſions be, this is moſt certain, that Adam had no rea-? 
ſon at all to have given this name to his wife, as be- 
ing the mother of all living, if there had been any of 
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mankind exiſting in the world from other mothers, 5 
r which had been long before Eve was formed. So that ] 
ve find it plain and clear, that if the report given of | 
if things in Scripture be true, the hypotheſis: of Præ- 4 
o Adamites is undoubtedly falſe. And certainly, who- * 
ever ſeriouſly conſiders the frequent reflect ions on the 9 
e authority of the Scriptures, which were caſt by the 5 | 
* author of that fiction, and his endeavouring on all = 
- Wh <<cations; to derogate from the miracles recorded in 9 
„ tt, may eaſily ſuſpect the defign of that author was 7 
dot to gain any credit to his opinion from thoſe ar- 


guments 
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BOOK guments from Scripture which” he makes fhew of 
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(which are pitifully weak and ridiculous), but | hay. 
ing, by the help of ſuch arguments, made his opinion 
more plauſible, his hope was; that his opinion would 
in time undermine the Scriptures themſelves, when 
he had made it appear that the account given in the 
Scriptures of the plantation of the world was unſi- 
tisfactory, ſince there were men before Adam; 'which 
the Scriptures, to pleaſe the Jewiſh nation, take no 
notice of. So that after he had attempted to proſti- 
tute the Scriptures to his opinion, his next work had 
been to have turned them out of doors, as not of ere- 
dit to be relied on by any, when they were ſo com. 
mon to every opinion. But how impious, abfurd 
and rude that attempt was upon the ſacred and invi- 
olable authority of the Scriptures, hath been ſo fully 
diſcovered by his very many not unlearned adverſa- 
ries, that it might ſeem needleſs ſo much as to have 
taken notice of ſo weakly grounded and infirmiy 
proved an opinion, had it not thus far lain in my 
way, in, order to the clearing the true origin of na- 
tions according to the Scriptures: the main founda- 
tions of which fabulous opinion lying chiefly in the 
pretended antiquities of the Chaldæans, Egyptians, 
and others, have been fully taken away in our firſt 
book; where our whole deſign was to manifeſt the 
want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient times, 
which are delivered by Heathen nations in oppoſition 
to the Scriptures. There is nothing at all in Serip- 
ture, from the creation of Adam to the flood, which 
ſeems to give any countenance to that figment, but 
only what may be eaſily reſolved, from the confiden- 
tion of the great conciſeneſs of the Mofaic hiſtory, in 
reporting that long interval of time which was be- 
tween the fall of Adam and the flood; by means of 
which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedily 
done, becauſe immediately ſucceeding” in the ſtotj, 
which aſked a very conſiderable time before the) 
could be effected; and beſides, all things 3 

| | one 
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of Wl done before the flood being all quite obliterated by © H A P. 
W. it, and all the numerous poſterity of Adam being | 


on then deſtroyed (only Noah and his family excepted), 
ld to what purpoſe had it been any further to have re- 
en ported the paſſages before the flood, otherwiſe than 
he thereby to let us underſtand the certainty of the ſuc- 
a. ¶ ceſſion of perſons from Adam, and ſuch actions in 


ch thoſe times, which might be remarkable diſcoveries 


no of God's providence and man's wickedneſs: in it: 
b- which being moſt apparent at firſt in Cain and his 
2d WW poſterity, did by degrees fo ſpread itſelf over the face 
e. WT of the then inhabited world, that the juſt God was 


n- thereby provoked to fend a deluge among them, to 


rd ſweep away the preſent inhabitants, to make room 
1- for another generation to ſucceed them. 


ly WF the flood. I begin with the hiſtory of the flood it- 
y WW felf; as to which two things will be ſufficient to de- 
a- monſtrate the truth of it. 1. {f there be nothing in it 
2 ¶ repugnant to reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evidence 
ie / the truth it, from ſuch who yet have not believed the 


Scriptures. There are only two things which ſeem 
queſtionable to reaſon, concerning the flood. The 
firſt is concerning the poſſibility of the flood itſelf ; the 
other is concerning the capacity of the ark for preſerving 
all Kinds of auimals. The only ground of queſtioning 
the poſſibility of fuch a flood as that is related in 
Scripture, hath been from hence: that ſome have 
ſuppoſed it impoſſible that all the water which is 
contained in the air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, ſhould 
raiſe the ſurface of water upon the earth a foot and 
a half in height; ſo that either new waters muſt be 
created to overflow the earth, or elſe there muſt be 
ſuppoſed a rarefaction of the water contained in the 
| fea and all rivers; ſo that it muſt take up at leaſt 
teen times the ſpace that now it doth : but then, 
they ſay, if the water had been thus rarefied, it 20 0 

„ neither 


N 1 


ly This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. The- 
a- iory of the flood, and the certainty of the Propaga” 
tion of the world, from the poſterity of Noah after 


In. 
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BOOK neither have deſtroyed man nor beaſt, neither could. much. 
. "Noah's ark have been borne up by it, any more than Wlf day, 
b by liquid air. To this therefore I anſwer, bitan 
. Firſt, I cannot fee any urgent neceſſity from the then 
9 Scripture to aflert, that the flood did ſpread itſelf. to th 
4 over all-the ſurface of the earth. That all mankind all liv 
i (thole in the ark excepted) were deſtroyed by it, is WM men 
U. moſt certain, according to the Scriptures: When WM whole 
i Gen, vi. 5, the occaſion of the flood is thus exprefled, Aud God: things 
il # ſaw that the wickedneſs of man was great upon the earth,. ¶ flood 
il and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was be ea; 
il only evil continually. And the Lord ſaid, I will dry every 
1 man, whom ] have created, from the face of the. Kar every 
il It could not be then any particular deluge of ſo note 
Wo ſmall a country as Paleſtine, which is here expreſſed, I merat 
as ſome have ridiculouſly imagined; for we find an things 
univerſal corruption in the earth mentioned as the this 1 
4 cauſe ; an univerſal threatening upon all men for this all th: 
4 cauſe; and afterwards an - univerſal deſtruction ex- tend 
4 Gen vite 21. preſſed, as the effect of this flood. Aud all fleſh died Nand fi 
I that moved upon the earth, and every man. Aud every, the p! 
: : living. fubſtance was. deſtroyed which was upon thei face . and cc 
| the. ground, both man and cattle, and the creeping things," ¶ tion o 
YN Vo. 23. and the fowl of the heaven; and they Tere . deſiroyed WM being 
= from the earth, aud Noah only remained alive, and they' that u 
i that were with him in the ark... So then it is evident WWiclf ) v 
ll that the flood was univerſal as to mankind ; but {M:nima 
ll from thence follows no neceſſity at all of aſſerting the tendin 
a univerſality of it as to the globe of the earth, unleſs Mit will 
þ it be ſufficiently proved that the whole earth was care 7: 
0 peopled before the flood; which +1. deſpair of ever 75 bi 
ll ſeeing proved. And what reaſon can there be to ex-. Iires 2 
| tend the flood beyond the occafion of it, which was Wall th 
the corruption of mankind? And it ſeems very Was. 
| {trange, that in ſo ſhort an interval, in compariſon, N people 
0 as that was from Adam to the flood, according to in rea 
i the ordinary computation, viz. 16 56. years, and not that c. 
much above two thouſand, according to the largeit, {poſe it 
the world ſhould then be wy peopled, when in ſo the an 


* mama 
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d much longer a ſpace of time, ſince the flood to this © 1 


n day, the earth is capable of receiving far more mha- _ 
bitants than now it hath: The only probability 
he then left for aſſerting the univerſality of the flood, as 
eco the globe of the earth, is from the deſtruction of 
10 all living creatures, together with man. Now though 
s men might not have ſpread themſelves over the 
2n whole ſurface of the earth, yet beaſts and creeping 
od things might, which were all deſtroyed with the 
„good; for it is faid, That all fleſh died that moved upon 
ae earth, both of fowl and of cattle, aud of beaſt, and of 
every rreeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and 
„even man. To what end ſhould there be not only a 
(0. note of univerſality added, but ſuch a particular enu- 
1, WH meration of the ſeveral kinds of beaſts, creeping 
n things, and fowls, if they were not all deſtroyed ? To 
ie this 1 anſwer, I grant, as far as the flood extended, 
all theſe were deſtroyed : but I ſee no reaſon to ex- 
tend the deſtruction of theſe beyond that compaſs 
and ſpace of earth where men inhabited: becauſe 
„the puniſhment upon the beaſts was occaſioned by, 
Y and could not but be concomitant with the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind; but (the occaſion of the deluge 
being the ſin of man, who was puniſhed in the beaſts 
that were deſtroyed for his ſake, as well as in him- 
ſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where there were 
animals, and no men, there ſeems no neceſſity of ex- 
tending the flood thither. But to what end, then, 
it will be replied, did God command Noah with ſo much 
care to take of all-kind of beaſts, and birds, and creep- 
ing things into the ark with him, if all theſe living crea- 
tures were not deſtroyed by the flood ? I anſwer, becauſe 


S' all thoſe things were deſtroyed wherever the flood 
vas. Suppoſe then the whole continent of Aſia was 
> ]Wpcopled before the flood, which is as much as we may 


in reaſon ſuppoſe, I ſay all the living creatures in 
that continent were all deſtroyed ; or if we may ſup- 
pole it to have extended over our whole continent of 
the anciently kriown world, what realon would there 

| K 2 ; be, 
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= * be, that, in the oppoſite part of the globe, viz. Ame. mac 
if iin which we ſuppoſe to be unpeopled then, all the ſelf, 
#4 living creatures ſhould there be deſtroyed, becau Wl ! 
# men had ſinned in this? And would there not, o but 
# this ſuppoſition, have been a ſufficient reaſon to pre. had 
= ſerve living creatures in the ark for future propags. WM no r 
= tion, when all other living creatures extant had been (ſl proc 
= in ſuch remote places as would not have been acceſ. Wſ tow! 
| fible by them in many generations, and thoſe beaſt | God 
1 growing wild for want of inhabitants, would not hae Wl whic 
# proved preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of men after I poſe 
= the flood? Which was certainly the main thing WI duce 
4 looked at in the preſervation of them in the ark, that the 
4 men might have all of them ready for their uſe after prod 
i the flood; which could not have been, had not the {WI wate 
pl. ſeveral kinds been prezerved in the ark, although we Wt wate 

| | N them not deſtroyed in all parts of the world. com 
= Iv. All this proceeds on tuppoſition that animals wei: fi the f 
| f | propagated much further in the world than men both 
[ were, before the flood. Which I confeſs ſeems very lf {ay o 

i probable to me oh this account; becauſe the pro- work 
duction of animals is parallel in Geneſis with that of crecf 

' fiſhes, and both of them different from man. Fr kind: 

deri God ſaith, Let the waters bring forth every moving crea- I ber / 

ture that hath life, viz. fiſh and fowl ; and accordingly MW videc 

it is ſaid, that the waters brought forth abundantly-every there 

living creature after their hind? aud every fowt after bu WM thing 

kind. Accordingly in the production of beaſts, we | out t 

Ver. 24. read, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after leaſt 

his kind, caltle, and creeping thing, and beaſt of the earth Wl vided 

after his kind ; and it was ſo. But in the production lvine 

Ver.26 Of man, it 15 ſaid; Let us make man in our own likene/s. pagat 

From hence TI obſerve this difference between the by th 

production of animals and of man; that in the one brace 

God gave a prolific power to the earth and waters for dithc: 

production of the ſeveral living creatures which came tde v 

from them; ſo that the ſeminal principles of them many 

vere comtained:in the matter out of which they were Wi = ho 

produced: which was otherwiſe in man, who wa fo. 


made 
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ſelf, who thence is ſaid to have formed man of the duſt 


ſe / the ground. Now: therefore although there were Gen. ii. 6, 


on but one male and female of mankind at firſt, which 
Tre. had a ſpecial formation by God himſelf, yet there is 


g. no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be fo as to the 
cen production of other living creatures, whether fiſh, or 
cel. WM towl, or beaſts; but the prolific virtue being by 


all; WW God's power given to that material principle out of 
ave which they were formed, it may very well be ſup- 
fter WI poſed that many of the ſame kind were at. firſt pro- 
ing WF duced. For it ſeems very ſtrange to imagine, that in 
hat the whole ocean there ſhould be only two of a kind 
fter produced; but fiſh and fowl both arifing from the 
the water, we may have juſt reaſon to think, that the 
we waters, being ſeparated before this prolific virtue was 
1d. W communicated to the whole maſs of waters, might in 
or: the ſeveral parts of the globe of the earth bring forth 
en both fiſh and fowl after their kinds. The ſame I 
ery WI fay of the production of animals in the ſixth day's 
ro- work, which are ranked into three forts ; cattle, 
of Ml creeping things, and beaſts of the earth after their 
Fir kinds. Now God ſaying, Let the earth bring forth 
20- ber living creatures (and that after the waters had di- 
olr WH vided ſome parts of the earth from other, ſo that 
ery WW there could be no paſſage for the cattle, creeping 
things, and beaſts out of one part into another, with- 
we out the help of man), it ſeems very probable that at 
jor WM leaſt thoſe parts of the earth, which were thus di- 


1) WW vided from each other, did bring forth theſe ſeveral 


on living creatures after their kinds, which did after pro- 
pagate 1n thoſe parts, without being brought thither 
by the help of man. If now this ſuppoſition be em- 
braced, by it we preſently clear ourſelves of many 
diftculties concerning the propagation of animals in 
the world, and their converſation in the ark, which 
many have been ſo much to ſeek for ſatisfaction in: 
a how the unknown kind of ſerpents in Braſil, the 
flow-bellied creature of the Indies, and all thoſe 

K 3 ſtrange 


made by a peculiar: hand of the great Creator him- H a p. 
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BOOK ſtrange ſpecies of animals ſeen in the Weſt⸗ Indies, 


III. 


ſhould either come into the ark of Noah, or be con- 
veyed gut of it into thoſe countries which are divided 
from that continent where the flood was, by ſo vaſt 
an ocean on the one ſide, and at leaſt ſo large a tract 
of land on the other (ſuppoſing any paſſage out of 


one continent into another, which yet hath not been 
diſcovered). Beſides, ſome kinds of animals cannot 


live out of that particular clime wherein they are; 
and there are many ſorts of animals diſcovered in 
America, and the adjoining iſlands, which have left 
no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts of the 


world. And it ſeems very ſtrange that theſe ſhould 


propagate into thoſe remote parts of the world from 
the place of the flood, and leave none at all of their 
number behind them in thoſe parts from whence they 
were propagated. Theſe things at leaſt make that 
opinion very probable, which extends the production 
of animals beyond that of mankind in the old world; 
and that the flood, though 1t deſtroyed all mankind, 
and every living creature within that compaſs wherein 
mankind inhabited, yet might not extend itſelf to 
thoſe parts, and the animals therein, in which men 
had never inhabited. And by this means we need 
not make ſo many miracles as ſome are fain to do 
about the flood ; and all thoſe difficulties, concern- 
ing the propagation of animals, do of themſelves 
vaniſh and fall to the ground. This 1s the firſt way 
of reſolving the. difficulty concerning the poſſibility 
of the flood, by aſſerting it not to have been over 
the whole globe of the earth, but only over thoſe 
arts where mankind inhabited. 

Secondly, Suppoſe the flaod to have hen over the 
whole globe of the earth, yet there might have been 
water enough to have overwhelmed it to the height 
mentioned in Scripture. For which we are to con- 


fider that many cauſes concurred to the making of 


this deluge : firſt, the air was condenſed into clouds, 
and thoſe fell down with continued force and vio- 
lence ; 
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jence; not breaking into drops, but alt in-a body H Ar. 
(which Sir Walter Rawleigh parallels with the ſpouts 
of the Weſt- Indies), which are thence called the ca- 


. 


Sir Walter 
Rawleigh's 


taracts or flood-gates of heaven, God looſening (as Hiftog. 


he expreſſeth it) the power retentive which was in 
the clouds, and ſo the waters muſt needs fall in 
abundance, according to the expreſſion of Job, Be- Job xii. 15. 


hold he withboldeth the» waters, and they dry up; 
alſo he ſendeth them out, and they overturn the earth. 


Now I ſay, although theſe waters falling down with 


ſo much fury and violence, as well as in ſo great 
abundance; might quickly deſtroy all living : crea- 
tures, yet this was not all; for God, who held in the 
ocean within its bounds; whereby he ſaith to it, Thus 
far it ſhall go, and no further, might then give it com- 
miſhon to execute his juſtice upon the ſinful world: 
and to all this we have another cauſe of the deluge, 


which was, ThaÞhe- fountains of the great deep were Gen. vii. 
broken up; by which Vatablus moſt probably un- 


derſtands, Immenſam illam & profundam aquarum co- 


piam que eft ſubter terram, that vaſt body of water 


which lies in the bowels of the earth. Now when all 
theſe fountains were broken up, and the waters with- 


in the earth ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity 
upon it, it muſt needs cauſe an inundation ſo great 


as that is mentioned in the. Scripture. For as that 


judicious hiſtorian, Sir W. Rawleigh, obſerves, Let Sir Walter 


R a wleighs 


us conſider that the earth had above 21,000 miles Ibid. 


compaſs, the diameter of the earth, according to that 
circle, 7000 miles, and then from the ſuperficies to 
the centre 3500 miles; take then the higheſt moun- 
tain of the world, Caucaſus, Taurus, Teneriff, or 


any other, and I do not find, ſaith he, that the 


higheſt exceeds thirty miles in height. It is not 
then impoſſible, anſwering reaſon with reaſon, that 
all thoſe waters mixed within the earth, 3 5;00 miles 


deep, ſhould be able to cover the ſpace of 30 miles 
in height, which 30 miles -upright being found in 
the depths of the earth 116 times; for the foun- 
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BOOK tains of the great deep were broken, and the wi. 
ters drawn out of the bowels of the earth. But 
then withal, faith he, if we conſider the propot. 
tion which the earth bears to the air about it, ve 
may eaſily underſtand the poſſibility of the flood, 
without any new creation of waters: for ſuppoſing 
ſo much air to be condenſed, and fo turned into wa- 
ter which doth encompaſs the earth, it will not ſeem 
ſtrange to men of judgment, yea but of ordinary un- 
derſtanding, that the earth (God ſo pleaſing) was 
covered over with waters, without any new creation, 
But this will yet appear more probable, if the height 
of the higheſt mountains doth bear no greater pro- 
portion to the diameter of the earth, than of the 

|  1670th part to the whole, ſuppoſing the diameter 
Gaffend. of the earth to be 8355 miles, as P. Gaſſendus com. 
_—_ . putes both. And it is more than probable that 
I. * men have exceedingly miſtaken as to the height 
of mountains, which comes ſo far ſhort of what Sir 

Walter Rawleigh allows to them, that the higheſt 
mountain in the world will not be found to be five 

direct miles in height, taking the altitude of them 

from the plain they ſtand upon. Olympus, whoſe 

heighth is ſo extolled by the poets and ancient 

Punt. in . Greeks, that it 18 ſaid to exceed the clouds; yet Plu- 
milan... tarch tells us that Xenagoras meaſured it, and found 
c. 65 it not to exceed a mile and a half perpendicular, and 
about 70 paces; much about the ſame height Pliny 

ſaith that Dicæarchus found the mountain Pelion to 

be. The mount Athos is ſuppoſed of extraordinary 

height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſſe of 
Lemnos, which, according to Pliny, was 87 miles; 

yet Gaſſendus allows it but two miles in height; but 

Voſt.in Iſaac Voſſius, in a learned diſcourſe concerning the 
lan, . v. height of mountains, in his notes on Pomponius 
< 2-P-175, Mela, doth not allow above 10 or 11 furlongs at 
5 moſt to the height of Mount Athos. Caucaſus, by 
Ricciolus, is faid to be 51 miles in height: Gaſſen- 

dus allowing it to be higher than Athos or Olympus, 

| yet 
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moſt ; but yet Voſſius will not yield it ahove two 
miles perpendicular, for which he gives this very 
good reaſon: Polybius affirms, there is no mountain 
in Greece which may not be aſcended in a day's 
time, and makes the higheſt mountain there not to 
exceed 10 furlongs; which, ſaith Voſſius, it is ſcarce 
poſſible for any one to reach, unleſs he be a moun- 


taineer born; any other will ſcarce be able to aſcend 
above ſix furlongs perpendicular; for in the aſcent 
of a mountain every pace doth reach but to an hand- 


breadth perpendicular: but if we do allow eight fur- 
longs to a day's aſcent, yet thereby it will appear that 
the higheſt mountains in the world are not above 24 
furlongs in height, ſince they may be aſcended in 
three days time: and it is affirmed of the top of 
Mount Caucaſus, that it may be aſcended in leſs 
than the compaſs of three days, and therefore cannot 
be much above two miles in height. Which may be 
the eaſier believed of any other mountain, when that 
which is reputed the higheſt of the world, viz.” the 


Pike of Teneriff, which the inhabitants call Pica de 
Terraria, may be aſcended in that compaſs of time, 
viz. three days; for in the months of July and Au- 


guſt (which are the only months in which men can 
aſcend it, becauſe all other times of the year ſnow 
lies upon it, although neither in the Iſle of Teneriff, 


137 


yet conceives it not above three or four miles at e n Ar. 


IV. 


nor any other of the Canary: Hlands, there be ſnow v. ve. 


ever ſeen) the inhabitants then aſcend to the top of it a 


um Geogr. 


eneral. 


in three days time; which top of it is not pyramidal, 1. i. c. 10. 
but plain, from whence they gather ſome ſulphurous Prop. 3. 


ſtones, which are carried in great quantities into 
Spain. So that according to the proportion of eight 
furlongs to a day's journey, this Pike of Teneriff will 
not exceed the height of a German mile perpendi- 
cular, as Varenius confeſſeth; than which he thinks 
likewiſe that no mountain in the world is higher. 
For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alps being fifty miles 
in height, muſt be underſtood not perpendicular, but 


in 


138 
BOOK in regard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; & that 


III. 


VI. 
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he migl t account ſo much from the foot of the Alps 
to the top of them, and yet the Alps, in a perpendi. 
cular line, not come near the height of a-:German 
mile. If then the higheſt mountains do not exceed 
much above three miles in height (for the Spaniard; 
themſelves affirm, that thoſe lofty mountains of Pery, 
in compariſon of which, they ſay, the Alps are but 
like cottages, may be aſcended in four days compals), 
we ſee from hence, then, far greater probability hoy 
the waters in the time of the general flood _ 
overtop the higheſt mountains. 

Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is fl 


great an abyſs of ſubterraneous waters, that the 


breaking open of the fountains of it may ſo much 
increaſe the inundation ariſing from the clouds, and 
from the breaking in of the ocean upon the main 
land. And that there is ſuch a maſs of waters in the 
body of the earth, is evident from the origin of foun 
tains; for the opinion of Ariſtotle imputing them to 
the condenſation of air in the caverns of the earth, 
and that of other philoſophers aſcribing them to the 
fall of rain- water received into ſuch ciſterns in the 
earth which are capable of receiving it, are both 
equally unſatisfactory, unleſs we ſuppoſe a maſs of 
waters in the bowels of the earth, which may be as 
the common ſtock to ſupply thoſe fountains with, 
For it is very hard conceiving how mere air ſhould 


be ſo far condenſed, as to cauſe not only ſuch a num- 


ber of fountains, but ſo great a quantity of water 85 
runs into the ſea by thoſe rivers which come from 
them (as the river Volga 1s ſuppoſed to empty 10 
much water in a year's time into the Caſpian fea, as 
might ſuffice to cover the whole earth); by which 
likewiſe it is moſt evident, that there muſt be ſome 
ſubterranean paſſages into the ſea, or elſe of neceſſity, 


by that abundance of water which continually runs 


into it from the rivers, it would overflow and drown 


the world. And from this multitude of wh 
whic 
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which comes from fountains, it is likewiſe evident, e 


that the origin of fountains cannot be merely from 
ſuch water which falls from the clouds, which would 
never ſuffice to maintain ſo full and uninterrupted a 
ſtream as many fountains have; eſpecially if that be 
true which ſome aſſert, that rain-water doth never 
moiſten the earth above ten feet deep; for of far 


greater profundity many fountains are. And be- 


ſides, the rain water runs moſt upon the ſurface of 
the earth, and ſo doth rather ſwell the rivers, which 


thereby run with greater force in their paſſage to the 
ocean, and doth not lodge itſelf preſently in the 


earth ; eſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, 
which alone is able to fill ſuch ciſterns ſuppoſed to be 
in the earth, eſpecially in mountains, which may 


keep a ſtream continually running. Although there- 


fore we may acknowledge that the fall of rain may 
much conduce to the overflowing and continuance 
of fountains, as is evident by the greater force of 
ſprings after continued rains, and by the decay of 
many of them in hot and dry weather (which yet 1 
had rather impute to the ſun's exhaling, by his con- 
tinued heat, thoſe moiſt vapours in the earth, which 


ſhould continually ſupply the ſprings, than merely 


to the want of rain), and by the riſe of moſt great ri- 
vers from ſuch fountains which came from the foot of 
mountains, where the ground is ſuppoſed to be of ſo 


hard and conſiſtent a ſubſtance as ſtone: or chalk, or - 


ſomething of like nature, which might help to the 
conſervation of water there, from whence it after ran 
in ſtreams to the ocean (which was the great argu- 


ment of the famous Peireſkius for his opinion); al- 
though, I ſay, theſe things may argue thus far, that «; 
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V. Gaſſend. 
it, Peireſ- 
i, J. iii. 


rain-water doth much conduce to the preſervation of b. 292. 


ſprings, yet it cannot give a ſufficient account of the 
origin of them; which with the greateſt reaſon and 


probability is imputed to thoſe ſubterraneous waters 


which paſs up and down through the bowels of the 
earth, Some have fancied the earth to be as one 
great 
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BOOK great animal, whoſe ſubterraneous paſſages were like 


veins in the body, which recerved water out of the 


ſea, as the veins do blood out of the liver; and that 


there are ſome kind of vapours in the earth, which 


1upply the place of vital ſpirits, which are diffuſed up 


and down the body through the arteries. And that 
as in an animal there are ſome parts which upon the 
leaſt prick do ſend forth blood, and others are more 


callous, where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any 


blood appears, ſo it is in the earth; when it is opened 
in a right vein, we find preſently a ſpring of water; 


but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, we g 


deep, and may find none; not that water is wanting, 
but we have not hit on the veins through which it 
runs. And thence as the blood, with equal freedom 


and velocity, aſcends into the head as it runs into 


the legs, becauſe it is equally diſperſed into all the 
parts from the centre of it; ſo in the body of the 
earth it is as natural for the water to aſcend into the 
tops of mountains, as it is to fall down into the cen 


tre of the earth; and that it is no more wonder to 
ſee ſprings iſſue out of mountains, than it is to ſee a 


man bleed in the veins of his forehead, when he is let 
blood there. So in all places of the earth the patts 
of it are not diſpoſed for apertion; for ſome of them 
are ſo hard and compact, that there ſeeins to be no 
paſſage through them (which is the moſt probable 


reaſon why there is no rain neither in thoſe places, 


becauſe there is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moill 
vapours through the ſurface of the earth, which may 
yield matter for rain, as it is in many of the ſandy 
places of Africa); but uſually mountainous coun- 
tries have more large, and as it were temple-velns, 
through which the moiſt vapours have a free and 
open paſſage ; and thence there are not only more 
frequent ſprings there, but clouds and rains too. 
Now if this account of the origin of ſprings in the 
earth be as rational as it is ingenious and handſome 


(and there is not much can be ſaid againſt it, _ 
only 
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only that then all fountains ſhould be ſalt as the wa- c H a Þ. 


ter is from whence they come), then we eaſily un- 
derſtand how the earth might be overflowed in the 
univerſal deluge; for then the fountains of the deep 
were broken up, or there was an univerſal opening of 
the veins of the earth, whereby all the water con- 
tained in them would preſently run upon the ſurface 
of the earth, and muſt needs, according to its pro- 
portion, advance itſelf to a conſiderable height. But 
becauſe the ſalving the difference of the water in 


ſprings from what it is in the ſea is ſo conſiderable a 


phenomenon in our preſent caſe, I therefore rather 
take this following as the moſt rational account of 
the origin of fountains, viz. that there are great ca- 
vities in the earth; which are capable of receiving a 
conſiderable quantity of water, which continually 
runs into them from the ſea (which as it continually 
receives freſh ſupplies from the rivers which empty 
themſelves into it, ſo it diſpatcheth away a like quan- 
tity through thoſe ſpongy parts of the earth under 
the ocean, which are moſt apt to ſuck in and convey 
away the ſurpluſage of water); ſo that by this means 
the ſea never {wells by the water conveyed into it by 
the rivers, there being as continual a circulation in 
the body of the earth of the water which paſſeth out 
of the ocean 1nto the ſubterraneous caverns, and from 
thence to the mountains, and thence into the ſea 
again, as there is a circulation of blood in man's body 
trom the heatt by the arteries into the exterior-parts, 
and returning back again by the veins into the heart. 
According to which we may imagine ſuch a place in 
the heart of the earth like Plato's Baratrum, 


TAs HD, Ii Hd dig u Noe ig Bigebeov.. 
As Plato in his Phædrus deſcribes it out of Homer, a 
long and deep ſubterraneous cavity, tis ya rde T0 $0:01u% 
eußpinci TE Warts o TMOTUpa0ly KL ü TETE WHAW Wares 
beg Juto which cavity all the rivers at laſt flow, and 
from which they again diſperſe themſelves abroad. N = 
| | tn1s 
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BOOK this cavity of the earth, thus filled with water, ſup- 


TH 


1 


plies the place of the heart in the body of the earth; 
from which all thoſe ſeveral aqueducts which Are in 
the earth have their continual ſupply; but that which 
makes thoſe paſſages of water, which we call ſprings 


and fountains properly, I ſuppoſe, is thus generated: 
from thoſe cavities filled with water in the earth; by 
reaſon of the hot ſteams which are in the body of the 


earth, there are continually rifing ſome vapours, or 


little particles of water, which are disjoined from each 
other by the heat, by reaſon of which they attain a 


greater celerity of motion, and fo paſs through the inner 


pores of the earth, till they come near the ſuperficies of 
it; which when they have approached to, they are beat 
back again by the cold, which environs the furface of 
the earth, or at leaſt are fo arreſted by the cold, and 
condenfed by it, that they loſe the form of vapours, 
and become perfect water again: which water, being 
now more groſs than while it was a mere vapour, 
cannot deſcend again through the {ame pores through 
which it aſcended before, becauſe theſe are not now 


capable of receiving it; and therefore it ſeeks out 
 fome wider paſſages near the ſurface of the earth, by 


which means it moves in an oblique manner, and is 
ready to embrace any other vapours which are arreſted 
in the ſame manner. Now when theſe are grown to 
a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a mountain or 
a plain, and find a vent fit for them, there appears a 


proper fountain, whoſe ſtreums are ſtill maintained 


by the ſame condenſation of vapours; which, when 
they are once come abroad, are in continual motion, 
whereby rivers are made, which are ſtill finding a paſ-· 
ſage through the declivity of the ſurface of the earth, 
whereby they may return to the ocean again. Now 
according to this account, that grand phenomenon of 


the freſhneſs of fountain-water, when the water of 
the fea is ſalt, whence it originally comes, is ſuffici- 


ently reſolved. For mere tranſcolation may by de- 


grees take away that which the chemiſts call the fixed 
| alt; 
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„falt; and for the volatile ſalt of it (which being 3 a 0 p. 


more ſpirituous thing, is not removable by diſtilla- 
n (ion, and fo neither can it be by tranſcolation); yet. 
c ſuch an evaporation as that mentioned may ſerve to 
5 da it, becauſe it is evident that freſh water will fall 


a from the clouds, which hath riſen from thoſe vapours 
V which have come out of the ſea; and beſides, theſe 
i rapours, or ſmall particles of water, in their paſ- 
xx ige through the earth (eſpecially when they come 
near the ſurface of it), do incorporate with other 
3 ſweet vapours, as thoſe which come from rain and 
er others, by which means they inſenfibly loſe their 
of bormer acidity and ſharpneſs. | But thote fountains 
at which do retain their former ſaltneſs, as there are 
of many ſuch in the world, may very probably be ſup- 
& Wl poſed not to have come from thoſe vapours con- 
7 denſed, but to be a kind of breaking of a vein, in 


io WM vbich the falt water was conveyed up and down the 
Ir, body of the earth. Now then, conſidering that mals 
ch of waters, and multitude of vapours ariſing thence 
wv 8 which are in the earth, how eaſy is it for us to under- 
at tand what the breaking open the fountains of the 
5 (eep means in Scripture, and how by that means, 


together with the falling down of the cataracts of the 
clouds, and the letting looſe of the ocean, the whole 
earth might be overſpread with an univerſal deluge! 
The poſſibility of which was the thing to be ſhewed. 
The next thing we come to concerning the flood, . Vil, 
is the capacity of the ark for receiving the ſeveral 
animals which were to propagate the world afterwards. 
Concerning which, two things are neceflary to be 
underſtood ; what! the - meaſure of the ark was, and 
what the number of animals contained in it. The 
mcature of the ark muſt be determined by the pro- 
portion of the cubit; which there is no reaſon at all 
to ſuppoſe, either with Origen and others, to have 
been the geometrical cubit, which contains ſix ordi- 
mary cubits or nine feet; both becauſe we find no 
mention at all of any ſuch cubit in Scripture, and. 
becauſe 
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BOOK becauſe the fabric of the ark would have been of too 

voaſt a proportion. Neither yet is it probable, what 
Sir W. Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this cubit muſt be 
of a proportion as much exceeding ours as the ta. 
ture of a giant doth ours, both becaufe there is no 


TA & _* TT" . v.... ROE ˙ LOC 


certain evidence, either from Scripture or reaſon, that 

the proportion of men then did generally exceed 

what is now; and, beſides, this tends not in the leaft 

to make the thing more plain. For according to 

that proportion, we muſt then have imagined beafts 

to have been as well as men; for the horſe muſt have 

been proportionably as great to have been ſervice- 
able to men of that ſtature; and ſo the animals n 
would have taken up as much more room in the ark k 
as the cubit is ſuppoſed to be bigger. I ſuppoſe, fi 
then, that Moſes ſpeaks of the cubit moſt in uſe in a 
his own time (for he wrote ſo that they for whoſe 1 
uſe he wrote might be eaſily able to underſtand him). v 
Now this cubit, by the conſent of writers, contained 0 
a foot and a half in length; according to which pro- 0 
Gen. vi. x5, Portion, ſuppoſing the ark, by Moſes's deſcription, tl 
to have 3oo cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 f 
in height, the whole capacity of the ark, according p 

Bateo ce to the computation. of Joh. Buteo, comes to 450, ooo 
7.0. * folid cubits. For the length of 300 cubits being al 
multiplied into the breadth of 5o cubits, and the h: 
product by the height of 30 cubits, makes the whole ar 
— concavity 450,000. ' Which Mattheus Hoſtus re- © 
c Noah. ducing to the German meaſure, makes the longitude m 
ch. 66. of the ark to be 31 perches, 4 cubits, 5 fingers; the CC 


. latitude 5 perches, 2 cubits, and 11 fingers; the al- Pr 
titude 3 perches, 1 cubit, 9 fingers, allowing to every 
perch 15 Roman feet. So that if we take a perch to 
contain 10 Hebrew cubits, which exceeds the former an 
11 fingers, the whole capacity of the ark will be 450 f m. 
cubical perches. And as he ſaith, Hujuſmodi fait * 
ædiſicii amplitudo capaciſſima ęſt, & quamlibet magno aui. ce! 
mantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit, the ark of 
ſo large a capacity might eaſily contain the —_— 

| inds 
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kinds of animals in it. Which will be eaſily under- o H Ar. 
ſtood, if, according to our former ſuppoſition, only 
the animals of the inhabited part of the world were 
preſerved in the ark; but admitting that all Kinds of 
animals were there, there would be room enough for 
them, and for proviſion for them. For which Sir 
W. Rawleigh gives a prudent caution, that men 
ought not to take animals of a mixed nature, as 
mules and hyænas, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and 
ſhape from each other, as the cat .of Europe, and 
ounce of India, into the ſeveral ſpecies of animals. 
Sir W. Rawleigh, following Buteo, reckons eighty- 
nine, or, leſt any be omitted, one hundred ſeveral 
kinds of beaſts; and undertakes to demonſtrate, 
from a triple proportion of all beaſts to the ox, wolf, 
and ſheep, that there was ſufficient capacity for them 
in the ark. Hoſtus allows one hundred and fifty ſe- 
veral kinds of animals, yet queſtions not the capacity 
of the ark : but theſe things are ſo particularly made 
out by thoſe learned authors, eſpecially by Buteo, 
that I ſhall rather refer the reader, for further fatiſ- 
faction, to the authors themſelves, than take the 
| pains to tranſcribe them. 
come now therefore to the evidence of the truth vn. 
and certainty of this univerſal deluge, of which we 
have moſt clear and concurring teſtimonies of moſt 
ancient nations of the world. For which purpoſe 
Grotius and others have at large produced the teſti- Y. Orot. 
mony of Beroſus, the Chaldean, out of Joſephus, 12 
concerning the flood and the ark in which Noah was ;;. — 
preſerved; of Abidenus, out of Cyril and Euſebius, — 
concerning Xiſuthrus, or Noah's ſending out of the Chon 
birds to ſee if the flood was aſſuaged; and of Alex- ft * 
ander Polyhiſtor, concerning the preſervation of ani- Bochart: 
| mals in the ark; of Plutarch, concerning the ſend- Pte fler. 
ing out of the dove; of Lucian de Dea Syria, con- 3 
cerning the whole ſtory; ; and fo of Molon and Ni- Pran 


colaus Damaſcenus. Beſides, it is manifeſted by <« 12. & 


others, how among the Chaldeans the memory of b vi, 


Vor. II. * Noah 
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Noah was preſerved under the fable of Oannes, which 
had part of a fiſh, and part of a man: as is evident 
from the fragments of Apollodorus, Abydenus, and 
Alexander Polyhiſtor, preſerved in Euſebius's Greek 
Chronica; among the Chineſe, under the name of 


Puoncuus, who by them is ſaid to have eſcaped 


If. Voſſ. 
Epiſt, ad 
Colvium, 
p. 409. 
Martin. 
Hiſt. Sinic. 
J. i. p. 12. 
Joh. de 

act. de 
Orig. Gent, 


American. 


I, 1. P · 115. 


alone with his family out of the univerſal deluge, 
ſaith Iſaac Voſſius, who ſuppoſeth Pu or Pi to be 
only a prefix to the name; and ſo that Puoncuus is 
the ſame with 5 Noxes. Martinius tells us, de diluvio 
milta eft apud Sinicos ſcriptores mentio, that the ancient 
writers of the Sinic hiſtory ſpeak much of the flood. 
Johannes de Laet tells out of Leſcharbotus, how con- 
ſtant the tradition of the flood is among the Indi- 
ans, both in New France, Peru, and other parts. 
This being therefore ſo fully atteſted by the evident 
and apparent conſent of ſo many writers and hiſtori- 
ans, which did not own the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, I ſhall ſuppoſe this ſufficiently proved, and 
proceed to the main thing which concerns the origin 
of nations, which is, the certainty of the propagation | of 
mankind from the poſterity of Noah. Of which there 1s 
this ſtrong and convincing evidence, that in all that 
account which the Scripture gives of the propagation 
of nations from the ſons of Noah, there is ſome re- 
mainder in the hiſtory of that nation to juſtity the 


reaſon of the impoſition of the name from the names 
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of the nations themſelves, which have preſerved the 
original name of their founder in their own; as the 
Medes from Madai; the Thracians from 'Thiras; 
the Ionians from Javan ; the Sidonians from Sidon; 
the Philiſtines from Poleſthim; the Arcæans, Ara- 
dians, Elymæans, Aſſyrians, Lydians, from Arki, 

Arad, Elam, Aſſur and Lud; and many others pro- 
duced by Grotius, Montanus, Junius, and eſpecially 
Bochartus, who, with admirable induſtry and learning, 
hath cleared all this part of ſacred hiſtory which con- 
cerns the reaſon of the impoſition of the names of 
the Peep which were propagated from the N 
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of Noah, and given a full and ſatisfactory account of c HA p. 
the ſeveral places where the poſterity of Noah ſeated IV. 
themſelves after the deluge. Inſtead of that, there- 
fore, I ſhall conſider the pretences which can be 
brought againſt it; which are chiefly theſe three: 
1. That the Chaldzan empire ſeems to have greater 
| antiquity than can be attributed to it by the hiſtory 
of Moſes. 2. That the moſt learned Heathen na- 
tions pretend to be ſelf- originated, and that they 
came not from any other country. 3. That no cer- 
tain account is given from whence America ſhould 
be peopled. | 
1. The hiſtory of the Aſſyrian empire ſeems in- ix. 
conſiſtent with the propagation of the world, from 
the ſons of Noah ; — the reign of Ninus and Semi- 
ramis is placed by many chronologers within the firſt 
century after the flood, which ſeems a manifeſt in- 
conſiſtency with the propagation of mankind from 
the ſons of Noah; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible that 
the foundations of ſo great an empire ſhould be laid 
in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the poſterity of three 
perſons ; and beſides, Ninus and Semiramis were not 
the firſt who began the Aſſyrian empire, for Belus 
not only reigned fifty-five years before Ninus, but, 
according to the Chaldzan antiquities from Eve- 
chous, who they ſay firſt reigned among them, are 
reckoned 495 years. But admit that the beginning 
of the Aſſyrian empire be placed ſo low as Petavius Petar. de 
and other chronologers would have it, viz. in the 8 
year after the flood 1 53, yet the difficulty is only tom. ii 
ſome what abated, but not removed; for it ſeems yet 
unconceivable, that from three perſons, in 1 50 years, 
ſuch multitudes ſhould ſpring, as to make ſo large an 
empire as that of Ninus, and that within an hundred 
years after the flood there ſhould be ſuch vaſt mul- 
titudes for the building the tower of Babel, and diſ- 
perſion up and down the world; ſo that, according 
to the Hebrew computation, in the compaſs of 300 
years, viz, about Abraham's time, the world was ſa 
L 2 | fully 
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fully peopled, that we read of ſeveral kings encoun- 
tering one another; by which it: is evident the world 
had been peopled ſome time before, or elſe ther 
could not have been ſuch potent kings as ſome of 
them were at that time. This being the grand di. 


ficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 


1, There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of 


the Aſſyrian empire, as for the ſake of that to quel- 


Uſſer. Ann. 
Vet. Teſt. A. 
M. 2737. 


/ 


Caſtigat. 
adv. Horn. 
e 10. 
Gen. ix. i. 


tion the truth of the propagation of the world by the 
ſons of Noah. I have already largely manifeſted the 
want of credibility in the chronology of the ancient 
Chaldæans, and that we have no certain grounds to 
rely upon in reference to it; eſpecially as to tholke. 
ſeven firſt Babylonian kings which are cited out of 
Africanus, by Euſebius and Georgius Syncellus, vi. 
Evechous, Chomaſbolus, Porus, Nechubes, Abius, 
Oniballus, Chinzirus, who are ſaid to reign 22 5 years 
two months; and alike fabulous, I ſuppoſe, is the 
other dynaſty of ſix Arabian kings, whoſe empire 1; 
ſaid to have ſtood 215 years, to the time of Belus, 
who expelled the Arabians, and took the power to 
himſelf. And it is much more agreeable to reaſon to 
reject theſe two dynaſties, which had no record of 
them left in any hiſtory of the Aſſyrian empire, but 
only in Beroſus, whoſe authority in this caſe hath 
been diſcuſſed already, than to follow our late excel 
lent primate of Armagh, who punctually {ets down 
the reign of the kings of theſe two dynaſties, but cuts 
off at leaſt eight ages in the time of the Aſſyrian em. 
pire from Ninus to Sardanapalus ; which time he 
confines to 496 years, and placeth Ninus in the 
2737th year of the world, according to the Hebrev 
computation, and ſo to live in the time of the Judges, 
and be contemporary with Deborah: which he builds 
only. on a place in Herodotus, which relates not to 
the time between Ninias and Sardanapalus, but to 
the time of the defection of the Medes from the Afly- 
rian empire, as Ifaac Voſſius hath already ſhewed. 
We cannot then find any certainty 1n the beginning 

| | h 
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| of the Aſſyrian empire, which may give us cauſe to e H Ar. 
queſtion the propagation of the world from the poſ-— 
terity of Noah. .. ; 
2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more 
than ordinary multiplication of the world from the 
ſons of Noah after the flood. For as God had be- 
| fore puniſhed the world by deftroying mankind in it 
by an extraordinary manner, ſo after the flood he 
doth in a particular manner bleſs Noah and his ſons, 
and faid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
pleniſh the earth; which may well be thought to have 
then had an extraordinary effe&t. Several ways have 
been attempted, by learned men, to make appear to 
what a vaſt number the poſterity of Noah would in-- 
creaſe in the ſpace of two or three hundred years after 
the flood. Petavius ſuppoſeth that the poſterity of Petar. de 
Noah might beget children at ſeventeen, and that L is 
each of Noah's ſons might have eight children in the 
eighth year after the flood, and that every one of 
theſe eight might beget eight more ; by this means 
in only one family, as of Japhet in the year after the 
flood 238, he makes a diagram, conſiſting of almoſt 
an innumerable company of men. Johannes Tem- vg: Chron. 
porarius, as our moſt learned primate tells us, takes r. c. 5: 
this way ; that all of the poſterity of Noah, when 
they attained twenty years of age, had every year 
twins; on which ſuppoſition, by arithmetica] pro- 
greſſion he undertakes to make it appear, that in the 
102d year after the flood there would be, of males 
and females, 1,554,420 ; but taking away the one 
half, becauſe of the groundleſs ſuppoſition of twins, 
yet then in that time there would be 388, 605 males, 
beſides females. Others ſuppoſe that each of the 
ſons of Noah had ten ſons ; and, by that proportion, 
| 1n few generations it would amount to many thou- 
lands within a century. Others inſiſt on the parallel 
between the multiplication of the children of Iſrael 
in Egypt; that if from 72 men, in the ſpace of 215 
years, there are procreated 600,000, how many will 
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BOOK be born of three men in the ſpace of an hundred 
years? Some have ſaid above 23,000 ; but with 
what ſucceſs in their arithmetic; f ſhall not deter- 

Horn. Def. mine. But whether all or any of theſe ways be ſuf. 

Diſlert-de ficient and ſatisfactory, we have yet cauſe to believe 

di, c. 26, that there was a more than ordinary multiplication 

in the poſterity of Noah after the flood. 

2. If we embrace the account of thoſe copies which 
the Septuagint followed in their verſion, all this dif- 
ficulty is then ceaſed. For that account doth ve 
much enlarge the times, and makes almoſt a thou- 
ſand years between the flood and Abraham; by 
which means there will be ſufficient ſpace given for 
the propagation of mankind, the building of the 
tower of Babel, the diſperſion of nations, the found- 
ing the Aſſyrian empire, the plantation of Egypt, 
China, and other places, all which ſeem to have 
been in that time, and to concur with that compu- 
tation, as well as Joſephus doth, and the whole pri- 
mitive Church before Jerome, which . e ought 
in no caſe to be diſregarded, 
be whole controverſy concerning this part of the 
chronology of the world comes at laft to this: Whes- 
ther it be more probable that the Jews, who lived 
under the ſecond Temple (who then were the truſ- 
tees to whom were committed the oracles of God), 
whom the LXX. followed in their verſion, had the 
true reading, or the Talmudic Jews, after their diſ- 
perſion and baniſhment from their country, when 
they were diſcarded by God himſelf from being his 
people, when he broke up houſe among them at the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the Temple. But if o 
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the reader deſire further ſatisfaction concerning this lat 
difference of the chronology of the LXX. from that W! 
of the preſent Hebrew copies, he may conſult the WF © 
Walton learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of 0! 
- you 2 Cheſter upon the LXX. and the later diſcourſes of the 
<. 9. et. Tfaac Voſſius on this ſubject. Setting aſide then the ce 
9 controverſy between the preſent Hebrew copies and II 


the 
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the LXX. in point of integrity and incorruption, e R Ap. 
which I meddle not with, I cannot but ſubſcribe to . 
the judgment of our judicious hiſtorian, Sir Walter jc vor- 
Rawleigh : That if we Jook over all, and do not haſtily ſusde Lux. 
ſatisfy our underflanding with the firſt things offered, and e 
thereby being ſatiated do flothfully and drowfily fit ab, 6 
we ſhall find it more agreeable rather to follow the reckon- Nuri gh's 
| ing of the L.XX. who, according to ſome editions, make it gif. F. . 
above 1072 years between the flood and Abraham's birth, a. 7. 
than to take away any part of thoſe 352 years given. 
For if we adviſedly confider the flate and countenance of 
the world, ſuch as it was in Abraham's time, yea before 
Abraham was born, we ſhall find that it were very ill 
done of us, by following opinion without the guide of rea- 
ſon, to pare the time over deeply between Abraham and 
the flood; becauſe in cutting them too near the quick, the 
reputation of the whole ftory might perchance bleed there- 
by, were not the teſtimony of the Scriptures ſupreme, ſo as 
no objection can approach it; and that we did not follow 
withal this precept of St. Auſtin, that whereſoever any 
one place in the Scriptures may be conceived diſagreeing to 
the whole, the ſame is by ignorance of miſinterpretation 
underſtood. For in Abraham's time all the then known 
parts of the world were peopled ; all regions and countries 
had their kings. Egypt had many maouificent cities, and 
ſo had Paleſtine and all bordering countries; yea all that 
part of the world beſides, as far as Iudia: and thoſe not 
built with flicks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended with 
walls and rampiers ; which magmficence needed a parent 
of more antiquity than thoſe other men have ſuppoſed. 
And therefore where the Scriptures are plaineſt, and beſt 
agreeing with reaſon and nature, to what end ſhould we 
labour to beget doubts and ſcruples, or draw all things into 
wonders and marvels ? giving alſo firength thereby to 
common cavillers, and to thoſe men's apiſb brains, who 
only bend their wits to find impolſibilities, and monſters iu 
the flory of the world and mankind. Thus far that ex- 
lis] hiſtorian, whoſe words deſerve conſideration. 


Thus much for the firſt objection. e 
L 4 The 
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The ſecond is, From the great pretence of ſeveral na- 
lions that they were ſelf-origmated, or came not from 
any other place. This was the pretence of the Egyp- 
tians, Grecians, ancient inhabitants of Italy, and 
others. But how little reaſon we have to give credit 
to theſe pretences, will appear, on theſe accounts, 


1. The impoſſibility in nature that mankind ſhould 


be produced in ſuch a way as they — which 


ue have manifeſted already in our diſcourſe of the 


origin of the univerſe. 2. That the nations which 
pretended this, were never able to give ſufficient evi- 
dence of it to any other nation which demanded it; 

which is manifeſt by their want of any certain re- 
cords of their ancient times ; which is. fully proved 
in our diſcourſe in the firſt book of the want of cre- 


dibility in the Heathen hiſtories. 3. The only pro- 


bable reaſon which induced theſe nations to make 


| themſelves Aborigines, was, becauſe they ſuppoſed 


themſelves to be the firſt inhabitants of the countries 
they lived in; which although I may allow to the 
Egyptians, and ſome other ancient nations, yet I 
cannot do it to the Hellens or Greeks, who moſt 
vainly and arrogantly pretend to it. Which becauſe 
It may give more light into the greateſt antiquities of 
Greece, and ſome other nations, than hath been yet 
diſcovered or taken notice of; and becauſe it may 
further tend to clear the truth of the Scriptures as to 
the origin of nations, I ſhall more particularly en- 
quire into the firſt plantation of Greece. That it 


Vas firſt inhabited by ſome of Noah's poſterity, 1s 


out of queſtion with all thoſe who prefer the moſt 
ancient and undoubted records of Scripture before 
the fabulous impoſtures of men's brains. But by 


whoſe immediate poſterity the country of Greece was 


firſt inhabited, is not yet ſo clear as it hath been 

nerally preſumed to be, by moſt who had rather 4 
low the dictates of others, than ſpend time in ſuch 
enquiries themſelves; which yet certainly are ſo far 


from being unworthy men's labour and induſtry, 
that 
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of Scripture-hiſtory, than the reconciling the anti- 
uities of the elder nations to what we find delivered 
of the plantation of the world from the poſterity of 
Noah. As to this particular, therefore, of the firſt 
plantation of Greece, I ſhall firſt propound the opi- 
nion generally embraced among learned men, and 
then ſhew how far it is defective, and what other 
more true account may be given of it. It is evident 
from Moſes, Gen. x. 5. that the poſterity of Japhet 
took poſſeſſion of the Ifles of the Gentiles, i. e. ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom, not only ſuch as are 


properly ſo called, but all thoſe countries which lay 


much upon the ſea, being at any diſtance from Pa- 
leſtine, eſpecially ſuch as lay between the ocean and 
| Mediterranean ſea ; and ſo both Greece and Italy 
come under the name of the Iſles of the Gentiles. 
Among the ſons of Japhet, none is conceived ſo pro- 
bable to have firſt peopled Greece, as he whoſe name 
was preſerved among the inhabitants of Greece, with 
very little alteration ; and ſo as the Medes from Ma- 
dai, the Aſſyrians from Aſſur, the Thracians from 
Thiras, by the like analogy the Ionians from Javan. 
From which it is obſervable, that although among the 


Greeks themſelves the Tonians were but as one divi- 


hon of that people which inhabited Greece, yet other 
nations comprehended all under the name of Toni- 
ans, For which we have ſufficient evidence from 


Heſychius, and the Scholiaſt on Ariftophanes. O! Heſych. ve 


Pageneos Tos *EXAnvas "Iwyas Atyzorv, faith Heſychius; 
and more to this purpoſe the Scholiaſt ſpeaks. arg 
Tz; *EMMnvac Id oy of [3azpEapor NK For Idee, with 
the inſertion of the Aolic digamma (which is always 
done when two vowels meet), is 'Izgoves, i. e. Javo- 


nes; and Stephanus Byzantius tells us, that from s$tephanus 
de Utb. v. 


3 
1. 


Ido comes I, and ſo Homer, 


* \ 3 \ . =_ 
Ex d Bowwroi, x Inoves EAXENITWVES. 


And 
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And Dionyfius Periegetes reckons up Ido as one of 
the rivers of Arcadia, 1 


EN AR, 301 Kgd dig, ive pies dye Lduv. 


And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrey 
word for Javan, before the points added by the Ma. 
ſorites, viz. po bears a perfect analogy with the Greek 
I; and MW YM in Scripture is taken for Greece; 
and ſo Dan. viii. 21. Alexander is called jy Ty, 
which the LXX. render Ba Exanwoy 3 and Joel 
It. 6. You have ſold my ſons Wn 125 to the ſons of Ju- 
van, i. e. to the Greeks, as it is generally underſtood, 
But as Javan cannot be ſuppoſed to have come into 
theſe parts without his family, ſo it is generally pre- 
ſumed that there are no obſcure footſteps left of Ja- 
van's eldeſt ſon, Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece, 
For from him Joſephus derives the name Aloud, 
with whom the Jeruſalem paraphraſt concurs. Mon- 
tanus from thence derives the name Elis; from 
whence he {uppoſeth the Greeks are called "Exam. 
Bochartus finds the cleareſt remainders of Eliſha'in 
Elis, the ſame with Peloponneſus, one part of which 
by Homer is called Aliſium; thence Ezek. xxvii. ). 
we read of the purple and ſcarlet from the iſies of Eli. 
ſha, which makes it moſt probable to be that part of 
Greece which lay upon the Ionian ſea, where the beſt 
purple' next to the Tyrian was found, as the learned 
Bochartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral authors. 
This is now the ſubſtance of the generally received 
account concerning the plantation of Greece from 
the poſterity of Noah ; which if it be taken as to 
that people which did at length poſſeſs Greece, I fee 
no reaſon to diſapprove it; but, if it be extended to 
the firſt plantation of Greece, I ſee as little to em- 
brace it. That we may therefore judge more freely 
of the firſt inhabitants of Greece, it is requiſite we 
take an account of it from thoſe who profeſs them- 


ſelves moſt verſed in their own antiquities, who may 
| in 
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in a matter of this nature, which is atteſted by the 
common conſent of the moſt learned antiquaries of 
Greece, be the more credited, in that what they thus 
deliver may be ſuppoſed to come from an ancient 
and undoubted tradition. 

It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the 
moſt learned and judicious even of the Greeks them- 
ſelves, that Greece was firſt inhabited by a people by 
them called barbarows, 1. e. a people different from 
them in language and manners. So Ephorus, whom 
Polybius commends as the beſt writer of the Greek 
antiquities, faith that Greece was inhabited by a bar- 
barous people before the Hellens came into it. And 
Hecatzus Mileſius, cited by Strabo concerning Pe- 
loponnelſus, dri Wes r EN Gunc a 4 BapEupor, 
which Strabo himſelf not only believes of Pelopon- 
neſus, but of all Greece, that it was xaromix eng g 
70 m6&Aav, anciently a plantation of barbarians, The 
lame is affirmed by Ariſtotle, writing of the common- 
wealth of the Tegeates concerning Arcadia, that be- 
fore its being poſſeſſed by the Arcadians it was inha- 
bited by a barbarous people, who, becauſe they were 
expulſed their country before moon-rifing, the Ar- 
cadians called themſelves WE0TeAnv ON, Whether that 
be the ground of that vain-glorious boaſt (of which 
many reaſons are given by learned men), I here dif- 
pute not; it is ſufficient that we find the Grecians 
were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral 
places; which is likewiſe atteſted by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and others, whote teſtimonies we ſhall 
afterwards produce. It being then evident that the 
Grecians were not the firſt who inhabited that coun- 
try after from them called Greece, it follows to be 
| enquired what this barbarous people was, and from 
| whence they came. Strabo hath given us in a la 
catalogue of the names of many of them ; as the 
Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, beſides the. Aones, 
Tembices, Hyantes, and many others; but theſe 
ſeem not to have been that ancient people, but rather 
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ſome 
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Bo o k ſome latter caſtlings of the Carians, who, as Thucy. MW #* 
I  dides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the G 
quarters of Greece. That people which had the fi 
largeſt ſpread, and greateſt antiquity, was the Pe. ye 
laſgi: thence Peloponneſus was anciently called Iz Us 
Azoyiz; Stephanus Byzantius IT:oromncs TEES ET WV pain, dc 
Aria, TInacyia, and Ay; and Apollodorus faith, 1% 
that the Peloponneſians were anciently called Pelaſgi; in 
and Euripides, | | 
ea y1WTHS WYOphceT evB5 TO Tov A 
Aavazs, | 
And elſewhere, 
Iewrev Ilewoysl, Aa To geb rte. 2 Linc! ba 


Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Peloponneſus, but in th 
Attica too, as appears by Strabo, where he ſaith the 
nation of the Pelaſgi did inhabit ; and by the Athe- 
nians (that 1s after their mixture) they were called 
Strabo, I. ix. weng ol, Storks, 9:2 r1v 2&vnv, for their frequent re- 
Ea. Cataub, MOVals from place to place: and Pauſanias mentions 
their being under the Acropoli at Athens: that they 6 


were in Theſſaly, is evident from Heſychius. II Aar- the 

vel, of coral” xa tos ray Bag Eg, xc al ard Ii. fer 

Aroyou Tov *Apucdos wiveuevoy mohumrhaviroy. Arcadia lic 

ſeems to have the firſt or chief place of their reſi- of 

dence ; for the Arcadians, who were accounted va Th 

Aaiorara Zn Tov , do vindicate the founder of ter 

this nation, whom they call Pelaſgus, to themſelves, ora 

and ſay he was an avreySw among them, that is, the the 

firſt who came into that country; for all thoſe, the 

whoſe original they knew not, they called Terre Fi. no: 

Pavſan.in J;os, and Genuinos Terre. Pauſanias rightly conjec- a. 

oy tures that he was the firſt man among them, : the 
g them, not as 

though he was alone, but becauſe the chief ruler and by 

commander among them, and that brought them W. 

into the country; but though they might fix them- Gr 

$3 ſelves about Arcadia, it is evident they ſpread fur- 0. 

I. xiii.p. ther, for Menecrates Eleates, in his book of the rod 
; ft | founders. 


dy 
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founders of cities, affirms, that all the ſca-coaſts of CHAP. 


FA Greece called Ionica, beginning from Mycale, were 

the firſt inhabited by the Pelaſgi: nay, we find them tem, 1. vii. 
Pe. yet much higher in Epirus, who were, as Strabo tells P. 226- 
1 us, the firſt founders of the famous oracle of Do- 

ia, dona; for ſo Ephorus in him faith it was IImacyay 

th, 0b and that theſe were ray Wi! * E£AA&da duvageu-. 

o1; aur LON UT HTO : thence the poet, 


2 0 | Iliad. 1. 
Zev Gva, Auduvait, Tiacyne. hs 


And Heſiod, 
Hefiod, 


Awdwrny qnyev Te Te\acywy tdpaver nv. Fragment. 
Ed, Oxon, 


Strabo further makes it evident that they were a 
barbarous people, which lived about Dodona, from 
the deſcription Homer gives of them, 


t in 
the 1 d 0} TeNo Iliad. . 
. Tod vote roęirai, Gui ee, Xαεε¹νννα. „ 
fe- Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets, when he faith Pilot, in 
ons they were aurooytdio; Ties xa Ar KATETXEVATpatvos TOY * 
1ey G, ſuch that thought the Gods were beſt pleaſed with 

. their fimplicity and ſeverity of life, and therein far dif- 

e- terent from the Grecian humour. Suidas in Theſſa- 

dia licis (cited likewiſe by Strabo) ſaith that the temple 

eſi- of Dodona was removed from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to 


| Theffala ; which 1s confirmed by Herodotus in Eu- 
of terpe, where he Jargely ſpeaks of the temple and 
es oracle at Dodona. Theſe Pelaſgi confined not 


he themſelves to Greece neither, but were difperſed into 
ſe, the neighbour iſlands, as Chios, Crete, Leſbos, Lem- 
N. nos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear afterwards; and 
* at laſt came into Italy, as is well known, and are 


he thought to be the ſame with the Tyrrhenians, and 
by ſome conceived to be the firſt founders of Rome. 
an We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had over 
M Greece, which was divided, after the Hellens began 
Ir- to appear, into 173 weuoyne and ro farmer, as He- 
* rodotus witneſſeth; and ſo theſe two appear to be a 


ers very 
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xII. 


Herod. 1. i. 
c. 21. 


Ed, Well: 
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very different people from one another, and not the 
ſame, under different names, as is commonly 
thought. ; "3H 
Which ſufficiently appears from their language, 
which was quite different from one another. So He- 
rodotus, *Hrey 6 I Guptapor yaAwoorav ievres, they 
uſed a barbarous language, i. e. a language not under- 
ſtood by the Hellens, who at firſt had their chief re- 
ſidence in Theſſaly; from whence by. degrees they 
came forwards into Greece, as Thucydides ſhews. 
For although the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread itfelf 
over all the people of Greece, yet it was at firſt pe- 
culiar to that part of Theflaly called Pthiotis; and 
thence Homer calls them properly Hellens which 
followed Achilles from thence: and it appears by 
Homer, that there was a city there called *Eaxas, 
which, as Stephanus de Urbibus tells us, was there 
built by Ene; althoughthe will not have him to be 
Hellen the ſon of Deucalion, but the ſon Pthius, 
wherein he 1s miſtaken; for Thucydides plainly 
ſhews that it was from Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, 


that the name *Fxaames came ; and this Hellen lived 


in Pthiotis. But although they were firſt in Pthio- 
tis, yet they daily increaſing in numbers and power, 
by degrees they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of 
which one part was called Iazcywris ; afterwards 
under Dorus, the ſon of Hellen, they conquered 
Heſtiæctis, that part of Theſſaly which lies under the 
mountains Oſſa and Olympus; from thence they 
were beaten back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, 
where the Greeks were firſt called Mansdyol, as Hero- 
dotus tells us; from hence they went into Dryopis, 
and thence into Peloponneſus, and there had the 
name Dorians ; but before their coming hither, they 
had firſt fecured themſelves of the Hellens lying be- 
tween Theſſaly and Peloponneſus, and there they 
diſpoſſeſſed the Pelaſgi in all the Attic region, who 


were now forced to fubmit or to fly. They who 


fubmitted, as moſt of them did, were incorporated 
| into 
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into the Greeks, and became one people with them; c H AP. 
and ſo by degrees loſt that former language which 
was peculiar to themſelves, and wholly diſtinct from 

the Greek tongue. That the Hellens did thus gra- 

dually come into Peloponneſus, is evident from the 

names of people and places common to Theſſaly and 
peloponneſus; which came from hence, that though 

the Greeks left the cities behind them, yet they car- 

ried moſt of the names along with them. Thus the 
Achæi, Ionians, and ZEolians, and Dorians in Pelo- 
ponneſus came from thoſe of the ſame names in 
Theſſaly; and ſo likewiſe the names of theſe follow- 

ing regions and cities were common to both, as El- 

lopia, Eſtiza, Eretria, and Oropos, Graia, Lariſſa, 
Plophis, Iton, Oechalia, and very many others. Sal- 


maſius ſeems to be of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never Salmaſ. de 
uled any language diſtinct from the Hellens ; but orgs 
beſides that, it is directly contrary to the teſtimony 
of Herodotus : the arguments he produceth for it 
ue very weak. The firſt is, becauſe the Pelaſgi that 
ent into Italy did uſe the Greek tongue, from their 
alling Agylla Cære, from ai, a word pronounced 
from one on the walls; and becauſe the Arcades uſed 
only the Greek language in the Æolian dialect, which 
Evander carried with him into Italy, and from which 
moſt of the old Roman language was derived. But 
doth not Herodotus expreſsly ſay, that, after the 
ture between the Greeks and Pelaſgi, theſe by 
egrees loſt their own proper language, and made uſe 
vt the common Greek tongue? Yet afterwards, too, 
It 1s evident from Herodotus, in ſome places, as at 
Crotona, they did uſe a language different from the 
Creek. His other argument is, That the names of the 
eldeſt perſons mentioned were originally Greek ; but this 
is expreſsly denied by Strabo, who makes the con- 
ary one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, that the Barba- 
Hans did anciently inhabit Greece; and inſtanceth 
In Cecrops, Codrus, ᷑olus, Cothus, Drymas, Cri- 
anus. Thus we have abundantly proved againſ 
the 
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BOOK the common opinion, that Greece was not fit ot 
OD peopled by the Hellens, or the poſterity of Elifa, a. ra 


though theſe did afterwards come to the full poſſe. 
fon of Greece. LE | 

xin. It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſg 

came, and of whoſe poſterity they were, and what the 

language was which was uſed by them. He that 

gave the name to this people, according to the Gr. 

cian fables, was one Pelaſgus; which none will won. 

der at among them, whoſe conſtant cuſtom it wa 

(partly by reaſon of their ignorance of the true ac. 

count of their names, and partly by their pride, that 

they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing), whe 

they meet with any names of people, to find out ſome 

perſon near it, who was the founder of them. Thu 

Attica from Actæus, it being anciently called 'Arlm, 

and Cranæ from Cranaus, Keiales from Ægialeus, 

Mauritania from Maurus, Scythia from one Scythe, 

1 Galatæa from Galates, and thus in multitudes d 

5 other names. But from the name Pelaſgi we may 

bs probably find out the true founder of the people, a. 

4 lowing that variation which 1s uſually cauſed through 

„ the Greeks' melting the harſher words of the Eaſten MM +45 
[1 languages into a ſound fit for their more delicate p- e 

lates; as is evident in the comparing the names d Ven 

the prophets in Hebrew, with what they are in the W/m 

Greek Verſion. Thus the Pelaſgi may with greatW/%!/c 

x probability be derived from 9, Phaleg ; for which thing 

1 we have the concurrent teſtimony of two learned per ¶ mag 

6 Grot. Net ſons, Grotius and Salmaſius, who are contented tt knoy 

june Bel. mention it without bringing much evidence of of th 

&. 3 fon for it. What they only touch at, we ſhall er ett 

Nellen. deavour to make out. more at large; which we ſhallrope 

do by removing the great preſumptions againſt V evi 

and laying down the probabilities for it. The greit 

preſumptions lying againſt it are; for that the ifs 

of the nations fell to the poſterity of Japheth, and 

that Phaleg lived with Eber in Chaldæa. For tit 

firſt, it muſt be acknowledged that the greateſt pe 
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of the countries lying upon the Ocean and Mediter- 
ranean, were in the time when Moſes wrote ſo inha- 
bited; not that the habitations of the ſons of Noah 
had their bounds and limits ſet them either by God 
or Noah, but that the poſterity of Japhet did chiefly 
addreſs themſelves to thoſe parts which lay towards 
Europe; but yet not ſo as to exclude any of the poſ- 
terity of Sem, if their neceſſities for further room 
made it neceſſary for them to ſeek for habitations 
further abroad. For we can have no reaſon to think, 
that, becauſe the chief of Sem's poſterity did live to- 
gether, therefore none of them went further off, 
which neceſſity would put them upon becauſe of 
their great increaſe; for we read of Phaleg and 


1077 


CHAP, 
IV. 


| others, that, beſides thoſe in direct line to Abraham 


(whoſe genealogy it was Moſes's great deſign to re- 
count), they begat many other ſons and daughters, 
which would make 1t neceflary for them to ſeek their 
habitations further abroad. And that Phaleg and 
Ragau did ſo, we have the expreſs teſtimony of Epi- 
phanius, Oaxaix xai Payay oirives kl T0 The Evpwrng XAT 
a VEVEUROTES TW rng Exullics up x THIS a ETECS WOOD = 
ping amo The Tov Ongas ,, Koa imaxtiva, of 
4 reg oi Oed xeg YEYouaci, That from the age of Therah, and 
theuce forward, Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the 
dime of Enrope, to part of Scythia, and were joined with 
thoſe nations from wwhith the Thracians aroſe. Several 
things make this not ſo improbable as ſome have 
imagined it to be: for firſt, it is the conſtant ac- 


Gen. xi. 
19, 21. 


Epiph. de 
Scythis, I. 
Ep. ad Acu. 
& Paulum. 
ſect. 2» 


knowledgment of all ſober enquirers into the original 


of the Greeks, that Greece was firſt peopled from 
Scythia ; and indeed almoſt all the nations in Eu- 
rope have come out of that country : befides, there 
i; evidence of it even in the Grecian fables ; for Pro- 
metheus (from whom the Greeks derived themſelves) 
Is fancied by them to lie bound in Mount Caucaſus, 
which muſt be ſuppoſed to be the country from 


hence he came. Again, it is evident already that 


the Hellens came not into Greece before it was peo- 


You. II. "2 pled 
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trade 


= 
90 BOOK pled by the Pelaſgi, and that theſe had different lan. 60 
ag . guage and cuſtoms from one another. Now then in * 
"43 all probability, although the poſterity of Eliſa might h 
1 come firſt down from Scythia into thoſe parts, and i 
Wh. ſeat themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where 5 
11 they had in probability more than room enough at * 
75 firſt, and a country to their deſire, they might be 5 
es willing to permit the poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on r 
13 further; for in thoſe firſt plantations we cannot 2 
v2 otherwiſe conceive, but that the laſt comers muſt be th 
[ai the furtheſt goers, unleſs they had ſtrength enough the 
74 to drive the former inhabitants out of their ſeats, i 
Wh: whereof they were already poſſeſſed, as the Scythians PR 
4 did afterwards, and ſo the Hellens. So then the 5 
04 poſterity of Phaleg being forced to quit their own leg 
M's country, becauſe of the multitude of inhabitants, gu. 
4 mult be ſuppoſed to take that courſe, where in pro- be 
14 bability they might find an empty ſeat fit for them mil 
11 to dwell in. Thence they come towards Europe; 118 
Toth for they ſaw how the poſterity of Sem did ſpread it nat 
ik. {elf eaſtwards already, and Cham ſouthwards, and WM dot 
8 coming to part of that vaſt country of Scythia which the. 
1 was both already taken up, and not ſo convenient an ¶ the 
1 habitation for them, they draw downwards towards the 
1 Thracia; and there the poſterity of Thiras, from here 
Wo whom the Thracians came, had already poſſeſſed gire 
1 themſelves, Paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find Pela 
14 that already planted by ſome of the poſterity of Eliſa, ¶ neec 
My but as yet but ſcant and thin of inhabitants; there Bi kg 
4 fore they diſperſe themſelves up and down through. an'! 
4 {ome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, and ſome Wl jt} 
"4 paſs into Peloponneſus, where they fix themſelves Wl the! 
0 chiefly upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and a for 
i 5 down by degrees towards the ſea- ſide; for we cannot unle. 
* 4 but think that the maritime parts were the laſt run 
bs peopled, part!y for fear of another deluge, partly ior: Wc, tr 
* want of convcniercy of navigation, molt of their tra: they 
LiF vels being by land, and partly, when, navigation gies ing |; 
"of more in ule, for fear of pirates, who drove a great. lape 
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trade upon the coaſts of Greece in elder times, as is CH A P. 
moſt evident from Thucydides in the beginning of 


his hiſtory. Thus we have a reaſonable account 
given of the Pelaſgi, their firſt coming into Greece, 
and how by degrees the Hellens came to poſſeſs their 
country, and what a fair pretence the Arcadians had 
to boaſt of the greateſt antiquity ; their country be- 
ing probably firſt peopled by the Pelaſgi of any part 
of the whole Cherſoneſe, and the ſeat of the leader of 
the whole company whom they call Pelaſgus, and 
the Scriptures Phaleg. | 

Having thus far cleared the antiquities of Greece 
as to the firſt planters of it, whom we have evidenced 
to have been the Pelaſgi, and theſe derived from Pe- 
leg, it will be no great difficulty to reſolve what lan- 


| guage they brought along with them ; which muſt 


be ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that uſed in the fa- 
mily from whence Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the 
ſubſtance of it, although it might admit as great va- 


nation of diale& from it as the Chaldee or Syriac 


doth, But this I will not only ſuppoſe, but offer 
theſe probabilities for the proof of it. The firſt is, 
the agreement of the ancient Greek language with 
the Hebrew, in many of its primitive words. 
here we have a moſt rational and probable account 
given of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the 
Pelaſgi, and both coming to be one people, they muſt 
needs retain many of the old words uſed by the Pe- 
laſgi in their Greek language, which are evidently of 
an Eaſtern extraction; the ground of which cannot 
with ſuch probability be fetched from Cadmus and 
the Phœnicians, becauſe it is not ſo eaſy admiſſion of 
a foreign language after the perfection of their own, 


unleſs by long tract of time, or great numbers over 


running the former people, neither of which can be 
ſo truly affirmed of Cadmus and his company; for 
they were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf end- 
ing his days in Illyricum : neither was their ſpread ſo 
large as that of the Pelaſgi, who were before poſſeſ- 

M 2 ſors 
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are much taken notice of for their frequent removes, 
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BOOK ſors of the country; and it is continually ſeen hoy ſ 
— impoſſible it is for any conquerors, as the Greek: 
were, to bring their own language ſo into a place, 8 
where ſome of the former people are ſuffered to lie,) 
and not to retain many of their old words among i. 

them, and ſo make the language mixed of both, asit 

is in all nations conquered by the Romans; the Ro. 

man not being purely ſpoken by any, but corrupted 
with a mixture of the former language in uſe among | 
them. The ſecond argument is from the different WF It 
pronunciation and dialects in uſe in the. Greek lan. WF N 
'guage ; of which no account ſo likely can be given, tr. 
as the mixture with different languages. This ; ha 
moſt evident in the Doric dialect ; for the Dorian WF Ct 
inhabiting probably where moſt of the Pelaſgi hal MI *: 
been, their pronunciation and dialect comes the Wi in. 
neareſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greeks ; for in WI we 
the Doric diale& the Naxruzcpt;, or broad prone lea 
tion, is moſt taken notice of. So he in 'Theocritus WM mc 
upbraids the Dorians, ri wazradodzrw d Hν,u, they Wi the 
ſpeak every thing very broad ; which anfwers to the i! 
pronunciation of the Eaſtern languages: beſides; tie fro 
Doric diale& delights much in adding à to the end Nat 
of words, which befides that it is the cuſtom of Eaſt- cha 
ern tongues, eſpecially the Syriac, it doth much widen WW 50 
the pronunciation. The third argument is from the WW A 
remainders of the Eaſtern tongues in thoſe places, iſ Boc 
eſpecially where the Pelaſgi had been. The Pelatz the 
no 


and travelling from one place to another; which I an 


ſuppoſe was chiefty after the Hellens had conquered have 
the country where they dwelt, then they were forced upo 
to go ſeek better habitations abroad: thence StraboJilh inge 
calls the nation of the Pelaſgi woxinraave xa rays nM the 
#00> wes imavacdrug : and elſewhere, that they wer Þabi, 
T0000 Tis Evpwrnc To Wukauev TAQwUpeva, they Well that 
up and down to a great part of Europe: but we m het 
ſuppoſe them to have made their firſt and chief retort 46 

13 LN 


to the neighbour iſlands to Greece; where we ſhall 


ſee 
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ſce what evidence they left of their language there. CH A P. 
The firſt iſland we meet with them in, is Crete; ſo __'” 
Strabo ſpeaking of them, Kai yze 715 Kgnrns fwomes ye- Id. J. v. 
Vivace, ws Eno Op oc, that a colony of them lived) 53. 

in Crete, for which he voucheth Homer's authority: 


An d' daxuv yAGooE prarymirn, i Ab "Aya, Hom. Odyſſ. 
EY "Ereoxentts jaryanntopts, iy d Kudoves, W 
Awortes TE reg, 0701 TE II NY. 

It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete, 

Now molt of the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern ex- 
traction, if we believe the learned Bochartus, who Bochart. de 
hath promiſed a diſcourſe on that ſubject : beſides Lins 

Crete, we find the Pelaſgi in Chios, «ai XT d aura; 

abr IN Dao; TB5 ix OH”, {aith Strabo ; the 

inhabitants of Chios ſay that the Pelaſgi of Theſſaly 

were their firſt inhabitants; and here the fore- named 

learned perſon hath derived the name Chios, the 

mountain Pelinæus, and the wine Arviſium, all from 

the Eaſtern languages. The next we find them in, 

is Leſbos, «as vag Thy AzoGoy NAG ν SpνH,Qu, Which 

from them was called Pelaſgia, faith Strabo, whole Strato, 1. v. 

name is likewiſe fetched out of the Eaſt. By Bo- r. 153. 

chartus further we find them in Lemnos and Imbros. 

So Anticlides in Strabo, wewras pros Niaaoyss TH Wee! 

Aiuvoy x "IpsCpor ici; concerning whole names, fee 

Bochartus, 82. I know that learned author makes Rochat. 

the Phœnicians the authors of all theſe names, from jt 2: 

no other ground generally, but becaule they are. of 

an Eaſtern derivation ; but according to what we 

have laid down we may yield to the thing itſelf, and 

upon clearer grounds; for of ſome of theſe iſlands he 

ingenuouſly confeſſeth he can find no evidence of 

the Phoenicians being in them. Phenices in bis inſulis 1d. l. i. e. g. 

babitaſſe nuſquam legimus : but we find it very plain, | 

that in thoſe very iſlands the Pelaſgi inhabited; and 

whether account then be more probable, let the 

reader judge. One thing more I ſhall inſiſt on, which 

[5 the original of the Samothracian myſteries. That 
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8 - K theſe were, as to their names, from the Eaſtern lan- 


Tertull. de 
Spect. c. 


©9 


Bochart. 
ibid. I. i. 
b. 18. 


Herod. 1. ii. 
E. 
Ed Weſſ. 


Voſſius de 
Idol. 1. ii. 

E. . 
Grot. An- 
not. in Mat. 
xii. I. 


XV. 


guages, is now acknowledged by all learned men; the 


Cabiri being ſo evidently derived from nn, which 
ſignifies frength and poreer, i. e. the Dii potes, fo Ca- 
birt is explained by Varro and Tertullian, and the 


particular names of the ſeveral Cabiri mentioned by 


the Scholiaſt on Apollonius, "AFepos, AFioxegoa, "Afi 
xeeoo; and KeduinEy, are very handſomely explained 
by that learned and excellent Bochartus, from the 
Eaftern languages : only he will needs have them de- 
rived from the Phoenicians ; whereas Herodotus ex- 
preſsly tells us, that they were from the Pelaſgi, whoſe 
words are theſe : 5515 d rd Kabtpur Geyer ,Uupnrai, 7 
Lou Siu ETITEAERO Wapuanaboures Wap ex. And 
again, r1v yag Tẽ 0 cixeov meorepor IIA ol Bro, 
roi w ei AN οjõꝰ , CUvoiros tyivorro, x, Wapm TETW Ta- 
N NDpẽ, T% 30% THAN ap bavact. We lee evidently 
by this, that the Samothracians derived their myſte- 
ries from the Pelaſgi ; and without all queſtion they 
had their names from thence, whence they derived 
their myſteries. And to this purpoſe it is further 
obſervable, that, as the old Hetrurians were certainly 
a colony of the Pelaſgi, upon their removal out of 
Greece, ſo Voſſius obſerves, that the old Hetruſcan 
language {fere a Syris habet cuncta ſacrorum nomina) 
hath almoſt all the ſacred appellations from the Eaſt- 
ern tongues. For which purpoſe it is further obſferv- 
able, which Grotius takes notice of, that the jus pon- 
tificum Romanorum was taken a great part from the 
Hetruſci, and the Hetrurians had it ab Hebræis out 
of the Eaſtern parts. 5 e 
By all which J cannot conceive but this opinion, 
notwithſtanding its novelty, is advanced to as high 
a degree of probability as any that ſtands on the like 
foundations; and not only ſo, but it is an excellent 
clue to direct us to the labyrinth of antiquities, and 
gives us a fair account whence the Eaſtern tongues 
came to be ſo much uſed among both the ancient 
Greeks and Hetrurians. One thing more, 
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help us to underſtand far better than any /alvo hath 
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C HAP. 


been yet uſed for it; which is the affinity ſpoken of ä 


by Arius, king of Lacedæmon, in his letters to Onias, 


between the Jews and Lacedæmonians: «gin 4 
youph wi TE rb ETApTIOTWY * Tad dr. £10 dude, 
val dri ice bx tyives ASανιν Which is explained by Jo- 
ſephus thus: wruyorrss yearn Twi, eu i tf kd ele 

4%; Iadaιο˖,rr;̃ al Aαͥuνν,˖, tx v Wees Abpzpov oixerb- 
rico. They had found in a book that the Fews and La- 
cedæmonians were of the ſame flock, from their mutual re- 
lation to Abraham. Voſſius thinks the original of this 
was from thoſe of the poſterity of, Anak, who came 
into Greece, and peopled Sparta, and would ſeem to 
have been of the poſterity of Abraham; or that they 
were partly of the poſterity of Abraham by Agar or 
Ceturah, and partly of the Canaanites, driven out by 
Joſhua. But how unlikely a thing is it (ſuppoſing 
Sparta peopled by the Canaanites, which yet 1s not 


| evident) that they ſhould give out themſelves to be 


of that ſtock which they had been expelled their 
country by? And for the true poſterity of Abraham 
coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the 
bare afſertion, ſo we have this {ſtrong evidence againſt 
it, that all that came from Abraham were circum- 
ciſed, as the Iſhmaelites, Hagarens, &c. which we 
never read ' of among the Lacedemonians. Hugo 
Grotius differs not much from the opinion of Voſſius 
concerning the ground of this kindred between the 
Jews and Spartans ; for in his notes on that place in 
the Maccabees, where it is ſpoken of, he gives this 
account of it. The Dorians, of whom the Spartans 

were a part, came from the Pelaſgi; the language of 
the Pelaſgi was different from that of the Greeks, as 

appears by Herodotus in his Clio): fray ol Ileauoyor | 
ba Y LEVTES. Now the Pelaſgi (ſaith he) 

are 9 diſperſi, a ſcattered nation; thence he ſuppoſeth 

theſe Pelaigi, or baniſhed people, to have come from 


the confines of Arabia and Syria, in which the poſte- 


ity of Abraham and Ceturah had placed themſelves. 
M 4 | But, 


1 Maccab, 


xii. 21. 


Joſeph. An- 


tiq. I, xii. 


© 4. 
Ed. Oxon. 


Vol. de 
Idol. 1. ls 
Cs 13. 
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BOOK But, 1. It is uncertain whether the poſterity of Abi 
"4 ham, by Ceturah, were placed ſo near Canaan or no. 
I know ſunius endeavours to find the ſeat of all the 
ſons of Ceturah in Arabia; but Mercer gives ſeveral 
not improbable reaſons why he conceives them placed 
not in the Eaſt of Canaan, but in the Eaſtern parts 
of the world. 2. We have no evidence at all of 
remove of theſe ſons of Abraham by Ceturah out of 
131 the parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them placed there, nor 
Wl | any reaſon why they ſhould be baniſhed thence, ;. 
| That which was the badge of Abraham's poſterity, 
was never, that we read of, in uſe among the Spar- 
tans; which was circumciſion. Indeed, in much 
later ages than this we ſpeak of, we read of a people 
among the Thracians who were circumciſed, whom 
the Greeks themſelves judged to be Jews. So us 
ſtophanes brings the Odomantes in. 


| % : ' 2 4 ” #71 
Ariftoph, Tis 707 Oden T0 1 orig 4 
Acharnen. 


act i. ſc. 4+ Srorlbkares (faith the Scholiaft) 1 Re. eviriha, 1 
To 0 Xa aer Of 0¹ Oepgrxes. Ta lde NK mostro 
uE N brd. Whereby it 18 plain that circum-· 


Odomantes were (ſaith the Scholiaſt) a people of 
Thrace : 940i d avrs; Iadæioug tives, It ſeems it was 
a tradition among them, that they were Jews. If 
ſo, it ſeems moſt probable that they were ſome of the 
ten tribes, who were placed about Colchis, and the 
adjacent places: for Herodotus in Euterpe faith, that 
the Syrians that lived about the rivers Thermodoon 
and Parthenius, learned circumciſion from the Col- 
chi; of whom he faith, Msv0u wer Kop xo. Xe Al- 
Sor xo Albioreg WEB bTEAVOYT Ge an agyns Ta ain. 
Only the Colchi, and Eg yptians, and Ethiopians had or 
gtuatly the cuſtom of circumciſion. Or elſe the Odoman- 
tes might be ſome of the diſperſed Jews in Armenia 
Strabo,1. xi, where Strabo mentions a region called Odomantis; 
and ſo they retained the name of the place from 


whence they came, after their removal into — 
| ut 


ciſion was in uſe among the Thracians ; for theſe 
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No, enough from the Spartans, who never were thus ſuſ- 
the pected of Judajſm, nor laughed at for circumciſion; 
eral o that this opinion of Grotius, on that account, 


Claudius Iolaus in Stephanus Byzantius, who fabu- 


nor louſly derives the Jews from one Judæus Sparton, 
3. who went from Thebes along with Bacchus into the 
ity, wars; which Sparton they might confound with an- 
par- other Sparton, the ſon of Phonoreus, the founder of 
uch Sparta; which yet is rejected as a fable by Pauſanias 


in Laconicis, Surely the Lacedæmonians were very 
ambitious of kindred with the Jews, that would 
claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpecially at 
ſuch a time when the people of the Jews were under 
diſtreſs, and their kindred might be like to coſt them 
ſo dear; and if they had never ſuch a mind to have 
claimed kindred with the Jews, they would certainly 
have done it upon a more plauſible teſtimony than 
the ſable of one Claudius IJolaus, that had neither 
ſenſe nor reaſon in it; and yet ſuppofing his fable 
true, it had been nothing to the purpoſe without the 
linking another fable to it, which was ſo groſs, that 
even the Greeks themſelves were aſhamed of it, who 
were always the moſt daring forgers of fables in the 


the world, But let us fee further what the divine (as 
that lome have loved to call him) Joſ. Scaliger faith to it. Scalig.Ca- 
oon All that he ſaith, is only a wonder or two at it; Qui — 
Col- magts mirum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham prognatos 


je, &c. and a refutation of an ablurd opinion, that 
Oebalus, the father of Tyndareus, and grandfather of 
Caſtor, Pollux, and Helena, was the ſame with Ebal, 


gan- mentioned Gen. x. 28. which there can be no reaſon 
nia, tor, ſince Ebal was the ſon of Joktan, and ſo of ano- 
itis; ther race from Abraham; and Joktan's ſons were 
rom placed eaſtward, but chiefly Oebalus was within an 
race, hundred years before the deſtruction of Troy; but 
Bu Phaleg, 


But whatever theſe Odomantes were, they were far en 


I 


ſeems not very probable. Bochartus, who hath been Bochart.de 
ſo happy in many other conjectures, yet here gives 1. 
out, unleſs it may depend upon the teſtimony of 


El. Col. 
C. 22. 


170 | 
BOOK Phaleg, uncle to Ebal, died 664 years before Ocba. f 


6 — 


| Gen. zl. 17, Phaleg; and the Scripture tells us that Phaleg was 


28. 
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— lus, in A. M. 1993. Thus far then we cannot find n 
any plauſible account of this claim of kindred; but tl 
though it be an endleſs taſk to make good all the h 
claims of kindred in the world, eſpecially to perſons a 
of power and authority, yet there being no viſible in. fr 
tereſt or deſign which the Spartans could have in ſuch n 

a claim, eſpecially at that time, with a nation gene- to 
rally hated and maligned by Heathen idolaters, we Bl 
cannot ſuppoſe but there muſt be ſome at leaft plau - ic: 
ſible ground for ſuch a perſuaſion among them, Wl {Þ 
What if we ſhould conjecture that the Spartans WW to 
might find in the Greek verſion of the Pentateuch, | 
which was much ſpread abroad at that time among i tic 
the ſons of Iſhmael, one whoſe name makes the ric 
neareſt approach to their Cadmus, from whom they Ml to! 
ſuppoſe themſelves derived; for the youngeſt of 1ſh- BN p<: 
mael's ſons was called Kedemah, Gen. xxv. 1 f. which ine 
the Syriac renders Kedem, the very name of Cadmus Wl 
in the Eaſtern tongues. But this being a light con- the 
jecture, I paſs it by, and return to the ſubject of our ane 
diſcourfe, which gives a plauſible account of the % 
ground of this kindred. We have already ſhewed I ''0! 
that the Pelaſgi were the firſt who peopled Greece Bll Pec 
(xf Ty Eaxddu ware tmeroauct, is Strabo's exprel- ran 
ſion of that nation, that it ſpread over all Greece); M che 
and withal it appears that the chief ſeat of the Pe. ©! 
laſgi was in Arcadia, to which next adjoins Laconia, It. 
and therefore in all probability was peopled by them; . 
and beſides, the Dorians fprang from the Pelaſgi, and Bl '"g 
the Spartans were a part of the Dorians, as appears lh m 
already out of Grotius ; ſo that what kindred the Pe- in. 
laſgi had, was derived down to the Spartans; and brot 
we have manifeſted that theſe Pelaſgi were from " 

ave 


the ſon of Eber, from whom Abraham came in a di- ere 
rect and lineal ſucceſſion. And thus the Jews com- ot ic 
ing from Abraham, and the Spartans by the Pelalg! 


from Phaleg, they both came out of the ſame _—_ 
or 
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for ſo Joſephus expreſſeth it; not that the Lacede- 
monians came from Abraham, but that the Jews and 
they were both # vo yivzs, out of the ſame flock, aud 
hoth had relation to Abraham; the Jews as coming in 
a direct line, the Spartans as deriving from Phaleg, 


I7r 


CHAP, 


IV. 


from whom Abraham came. And thus much may 


now ſuffice to clear the firſt plantation of Greece, and 
to ſhew how conſonant it is to ſacred Scripture ; 
which I have taken the more pains 1n, becauſe of the 
ſerviceableneſs of this diſcourſe to that end, and to 
ſhew what uſe may be made of this kind of learning, 
tor vindicating the honour of the ſacred Scriptures. 
The only thing remaining as to the origin of na- 
tions, is the peopling of that vaſt continent of Ame- 
rica, which I cannot think we have yet ſufficient in- 
formation, either concerning the paſſages thither, eſ- 
pecially eaſt and north, or concerning any records the 
Indians have among themſelves, abſolutely to deter- 
mine any thing in it. It ſeems moſt probable that 


the ſeveral parts of it were peopled at ſeveral times, 


and from ſeveral parts, eſpecially north and eaſt; but 
to go about abſolutely to determine from what na- 
tion, in what age, by what means they were firſt 
peopled; were a piece of as great confidence as igno- 


. Grot. 


rance, till we have more certain diſcoveries of it. I % . 
chooſe therefore rather to refer the reader to the ban- — de 


dyings of this controverſy in the many writers about Sn. Cent. 


American. 


it, than to undertake any thing as to the deciſion of V. Maneſe 


it. Only in the general it appears, from the remain- 


Ben Iſrael. 
Spes Iſraei. 


ng tradition of the flood, and many rites and cuſ- Er Spizzet 


toms uſed among them, that they had the ſame ori- 
gina] with us; and that there can be no argument 
brought againſt it from themſelves, ſince ſome authors 
tell us, that the eldeſt accounts and memoirs they 
have do not exceed 800 years backward; and there- 
iore their teſtimony can be of no validity in a matter 
ot ſo great antiquity as the origin of nations is. 


CHAP. 


de Iſrael. 
Amer ican. 
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III. 


J. 


being thus far cleared, there remains only that evi 
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CHAP. v. 
Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


L That there were ſome Remainders of the ancient 


. tory of the World preſerved in the ſeveral New, 
after the Diſperſion. II. How it came to be cor- 
rupted : by Decay of Knowledge, Increaſe. of Idoli. 
try, Confuſion of Languages. III. An Enquiry ins 
the Canſe of that. Difficulties againſt the commun 


| Opinion that Languages were confounded at Babel, 


|. Iv. Thoje Difficulties cleared. V. Of the Fabulnl- 
neſs of Poets. The particular Ways whereby ile 


Heathen Mythology aroſe. Atiributing ihe general 


Hiſtory of the World to their own Nation. The Cor- 


ruption Hebraiſms. Alteration Names. An- 


big uity of Senſe in the Oriental Languages. VI. A. 


tributing the Actions of many to one Perſon; as in Ju 


piter, Bacchus, Sc. VII. The Remainders of Scri) 
ture-hiflory among the Heathens. Che NR of 


God, Chaos: formation of Man among the Phoeni- 
clans, Of Adam among the Germans, Egyptians, 
Cilicians. Adam under Saturn; Cain among the 
Pheœnicians; Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan 
and Apollo; Naamah ander Minerva. VIII. Noah 


under Saturn, Janus, Prometheus, and Bacchus. 


IX. Noah's hree Sons under Jupiter, Neptune, aud 
Pluto. Canaan. under Mercury; Nimrod ander 
Bacchus; Magog under Prometheus. Of Abra- 
ham aud Iſaac among the Phœnicians. X. Jacob's 
Service under Apollo s. The Bairvnic from Bethel; 


Joſeph ander Apis; Moſes under Bacchus; Joſhua 


under Hercules; Balaam uuder the old Sledns 


HE main parkjcatier ee in the Scrip- 
tures concerning the hiſtory of ancient times, 


dence 
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dence which there is of the truth of the hiſtorical e HA p. 


part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe . footſteps of it 
which are contained in the Heathen mythology, For 


we cannot conceive, ſince we have manifeſted that 


all mankind did come from the poſterity of Noah, 
that all thoſe paſſages which concerned the hiſtory 
of the world ſhould be preſently obliterated and ex- 
tinguiſhed among them, but ſome kind of tradition 
would be ſtill preſerved; although by degrees it would 
be ſo much altered for want of certain records to 
preſerve it in, that it would be a hard matter to diſ- 
cover its original, without an exact comparing it with 
the true hiſtory itſelf from whence it was firſt taken. 

For it fared with this tradition of the firſt ages of the 
world, as with a perſon who hath a long time tra- 
yelled in foreign parts, who, by the variety of climes 
and countries, may be ſo far altered from what he 
was, that his own relations may not know him upon 
his return, but only by ſome certain marks which he 
hath in his body; by which they are aſſured, that, 
however his complexion and viſage may be altered, 

yet the perſon is the ſame ſtill. - Thus it was in this 
original tradition of the world, through its continual 


paſſing from one age to another, and the various - 


humours, tempers, and deſigns of men, 1t received 
ſtrange diſguiſes and alterations as to its outward fa- 
vour and complexion; but yet there are ſome ſuch 
certain marks remaining on it, by which we find out 
its true original. Two things _ will be the main 
ſubject of our enquiry / here. 1. By what means the 
original tradition came to be alter — and corrupted. 2. 
By what marks we may diſcern its true original, or what 
evidences we have of the remainders of Scripture- 
hiſtory in the Heathen mythology 

1. Concerning the means — the tradition 
by degrees came to be corrupted; there may be 
{ome more general, and others more particular. The 


_ cauſes of it were, 
| 15 The 


————i—ꝑ 


II. 


* 
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1. The gradual decay of knowledge, and increaſe 
of barbariſm in the world, occaſioned by the want ef 
certain records to preſerve the ancient hiſtory of the 
world in; which we at large diſcourſed of in our en. 
trance on this ſubject. Now in the decay of know. 


ledge, there muſt needs follow a ſudden and ſtrange 
alteration of the memory of former times, which 


hath then nothing to preſerve it but the moſt uncer- 
tain report of fame, which alters and diſguiſeth things 
according to the humours, and inclinations, and 
judgments of thoſe whoſe hands it paſſeth through. 

2. The gradual increaſe of idolatry in the world; 
which began ſoon after the diſperſion of nations, and 
in whoſe age we cannot at ſo great a diftance, and in 
ſo great obſcurity, preciſely determine; but as foon 
as idolatry came in, all the ancient tradition was 
made ſubſervient in order to that end; and thoſe 
perſons, whoſe memories were preſerved in ſeveral 
nations, by degrees came to be worſhipped under di- 
verſities of names; and ſuch things were annexed to 
the former traditions, as would tend moſt to advance 
the greateſt ſuperſtition in the world. 2 494 

3. The confuſion of languages at Babel was one 
great reaſon of corrupting the ancient tradition of 
the world. For in ſo great variety (as ſuddenly 
happened) of languages in the world, 1t cannot be 
conceived but ſuch things which might be preſerved 
in ſome uniform manner, had all nations uſed the 
ſame language, would, through the diverſity of idi- 
oms, and properties of ſeveral tongues, be ſtrangely 


altered and diſguiſed, as will appear afterwards. This 


alteration of languages in the world, upon the con- 
fuſion of tongues at Babel, brought as great a confu- 
ſion into the original tradition, as it did among thoſe 
who were the deſigners of that work. W 

And becauſe this ſubject of the original and cauſe 
of this diverſity of languages among men, doth both 


tend to explain the preſent ſubject, and to clear 1 
| trut 


truth 


quire 
prete 
delve 
ſities 
lengt 
toms 


the ſe 


diffici 


prete! 
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fuſion 
well | 
that 1 
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their 
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prehe 
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that t 
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ſuch a 
(that, 
the ſa 


| COMPA 


diſperſ 
uſed t 


the ſoz 


truth of Scripture-hiſtory, I ſhall a little further en- H A p. 

| quire into it; chiefly on this account, becauſe it is 

pretended that ſuch a confuſion is needleſs, which is 

delivered in Scripture, for the producing ſuch diver- 

ities of languages, which would ariſe through mere, 

length of time, and the varieties of climes and cuſ- 

toms in the world. But if we only ſpeak concerning V. Mer. 

the ſenſe of Moſes about it, the enquiry is of greater . — N 

| difficulty than at firſt view it ſeems to be. For it is 8%. 3. 

pretended that Moſes no where ſpeaks of a diverſity” 

of languages, as we underſtand it, but only of a con- 

fuſion of their ſpeech who were at Babel, which might 

well be, although they all uſed the ſame language ; 

that is, there might be a confuſion raiſed in their 

| minds, that they, could not underſtand one another ; 

their notions of things being diſturbed, ſo that, 

though they heard one word, they had different ap- 

prehenſions of it; ſome thinking it ſignified one 

thing, and ſome another: as Julius Scaliger tells us, Scal. Exer- 

that the Jews he had converſed with did not under- dn. 259. © 

ſtand by it a multiplication of tongues, but only by #8. :- 

that confuſion their former notions of things, by the 

ſame words, were altered. As if one called for n a 

ſtone, one by that word underſtands lime, another 

water, another ſand, &c. this muſt needs produce a 

ſtrange confuſion among them, and enough to make 

them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing no ſuch 

| divifion of languages there, yet after their diſperſion, 

which might be cauſed by the former confuſion, by 

the different laws, rites and cuſtoms, commerce and 

trading, and tract of time, there would have riſen a 

diviſion of their ſeveral tongues. But if there were 

luch a diviſion of tongues miraculouſly cauſed there 

(that, as it is commonly ſaid, all thoſe who were of 

the ſame language went together in their ſeveral 

| companies), whence comes it to paſs, that in their 

diſperſion we read of ſeveral families diſperſed which 

uſed the ſame language after their diſperſion ; as all 

the ſons of Canaan, mentioned Gen. x. 15, 16, 17, 
18, 
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18, ufed the Canaanitiſh tongue; in Greece, Javan 
and Eliſa had the fame language; in Egypt, Mifraim 
and Pathruſim ; in Arabia, the ſons of Joktan and 
Chus ; in Chaldza, Aram, and Uz, the inhabitants 


of Syria, Maſh of Meſopotamia, Nimrod of Babylon, 


Aſſur of Aſſyria: whence comes it to pals, if their 
ſeveral tongues were the cauſe of their diſperſion, 
that theſe ſeveral heads of families ſhould uſe the 
ſame tongue? Another reaſon againſt the common 


opinion is this, which ſeems to have a great deal of 


Caſaub. 
Diatrib. de 
L. Heb. 


p- 17, 18. 


P. 47. 


Iv. 


force in it. If tongues were divided at Babel, as it 
is imagined, whence was it, that the nearer any na- 
tion lay to thoſe who had the primitive language the 
Hebrew, they did participate more of that tongue 
than thoſe who were more remote, as is plain in the 
Chaldæans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others ? Where- 
as if their languages were divided at Babel, they would 
have retained their own languages as well as others, 
This very argument prevailed ſo far with the learned 
H. Caſaubon, as appears by his Adverſaria on this 
ſubject (publiſhed by the learned Doctor's ſon), as to 
make bim leave the common opinion, and to con- 
clude the ſeveral tongues to be only ſome variations 
from the Hebrew ; but yet fo as many new words 
were invented too. Hence he: obſerves, that the 
Afiatic Greeks came nearer to the Hebrew than the 
European. And if this opinion hold true, it is the 
beſt foundation for deriving other languages from the 
Hebrew; a thing attempted! by the ſame learned 
perſon, as you may ſee in the book fore-cited, and 
endeavoured by Guichardus, Avenarms, and others. 
Thus we ſee there is no agreement in men's minds 
concerning the diviſion of tongues at Babel. 
But having ſet down this opinion, with its reaſons, 


T ſhall not ſo leave the received opinion, but ſhall 


firſt ſee what may be ſaid for that, and leave the 
judgment concerning the probability of either to the 


underſtanding reader, And it ſeems to be grounded 
on theſe reaſons. 1. That had it. been left to-men's 
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of the diverſity of languages in the world. For there 


being one language originally in the world, whereby 


men did repreſent their conceptions to one another, we 
cannot imagine that men ſhould of themſelves intro- 
duce ſo great an alteration, as whereby to take off 
that neceſſary ſociety and converſe with each other, 
which even nature itſelf did put men upon. Hence 


Calvin and others conclude that prodigii loco habenda Calvin. An- 


not in Gen. 


ef linguarum diverſitas; becauſe there having been 
that freedom of converſe among men, it is not to be 


| ſuppoſed they ſhould of themſelves cut it off to their 


mutual diſadvantage. But to this it is ſaid, That the 
long tract of time, and diverſity of cuſtoms, mig ht alter the 
language. I grant it much, but not wholly ; and 
they would only therein differ in their languages, 
wherein their cuſtoms differed : fo that there would 
remain {till ſuch an agreement as whereby they might 
underſtand each other ; which it will be hard to find 
in many of the eldeſt languages. As for the length 
of time, though that doth alter much in reference to 
words and phraſes, in which that of Horace holds 
true, Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere, &c. yet it 
will be more difficult to find where mere length of 
time hath brought a whole language out of ule, and 
another in the room of it. But that which I think 
deſerves well to be conſidered, is this, that the greateſt 
alteration of languages in the world hath riſen from 


| colonies of nations that uſed another language ; and 


lo by the mixture of both together, the language 
might be much altered : as the Hebrew by the Chal- 
dees in Babylon; the Spaniſh, Italian, and others, 


by the Latin, as Breerwood ſhews; our own by the green 


Normans and others. So that were there not a di- 9 +5 th 
Co 55 Ve. 


verſity of languages ſuppoſed, this interfering of peo- 
ple would bring no confiderable alteration along with 
it, no more than a colony from New England would 
alter our language here. And as for another cauſe 
alſigned of the change of languages, the difference of 

WW... N climates, 
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BOOK climates, which Bodin gives as the reaſon why the 


northern people uſe conſonants and aſpirates ſo much, (hen 
Bodin, Me- Eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Bal. 00 
3 pk tic ſea, who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum p1bimiy to 
ponum finum. And ſo R. D. Kimchi obſerves of the 1 
Ephraimites, Judges xii. 6. that it was the air that oo 
Mayer. was the cauſe of their liſping, and calling it Sibbe. nt 
3 b leth, as he there obſerves the men of Sarphath, that 50 
„. is, the French, that they could not pronounce Schin, = nl 
but pronounced it like Thau Raphe. But by theſ = 
examples we fee that this would cauſe only an alten. mr 
tion as to ſome letters and ſyllables, and rather as to yr 
the pronunciation, than any variety of the language, eh 
So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion of lan. wa 8 
guages at Babel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient 10 he 
ſigned for the variety of languages in the world. 50 7 
Though it be granted that a contuſion in their mil wy 
without diſtinct languages, were enough to make e's 
them deſiſt from their work, yet the context in that 5 a 
place, Gen. xi. doth infer a diverſity of tongues, as mer, 
will appear from the antecedents and conſequents; I 
as from the firſt verſe, where it is not conceivable 57 on 
why it ſhould be there taken notice of às ſuch a r- ey 
markable circumſtance, that then they had but one hy: 3 
language before they ſet upon this work, if there was th 3 
not a diverſity of tongues cauſed by the work they is 
went about ; but eſpecially ver. 6. where God takes hel 
ſuch notice of this very thing, that they had but one to g a 
language, wherein they were ſo confident to carry on Wil bow 
their work; therefore, ver. 7. when he would deſtroy wk 
their work by confounding their language, it mult n 
be by multiplying that language into many more; en 
for it mult be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid in varies 
the other verſe. And what is there added, zheir wt ſain 
u 1derſtanding one another”s ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to fin 
their inward conceptions, as though they did not un- Nine 
derſtand one another's minds, but to the outward ex. 2 
preſſions, as Y, doth apparently relate to them: 15 2 


further, 1 in ver. 8. this is ſet down as the cauſe of 
ei 
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their diſperſion; which, had the tongue been the CHAP. 
ſame afterwards as it was before, could have been no 
reaſon for it. Again, ſome argue from the name Ba- 
bel given to the place, from 552, which ſignifies to 
confound and mingle things of ſeveral kinds together. 
So uſed Judges x1x. 21. Iſaiah xxx. 24. Job vi. 5, 
&c. thence the name 522 for 5259, the middle 5 left 
out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigaltha for K1l- 
kaltha, and others of a like nature. Beſides, there 
ſeems to be ſomewhat in what is ſaid, hat the families 
were divided according to their tongues, Gen. x. 5, 20, 
31, which doth at leaſt imply a diverſity of tongues 
among them; the cauſe of which muſt be aſſigned 
by them who will not allow of the confuſion and di- 
viſion of languages at Babel. Further, this ſeems 
moſt agreeable to God's end in making of them thus 
leave off their work, that there might be not only a. 
preſent judgment upon them, but that which might 
remain to poſterity as a note of the folly of their 
anceſtors. Thoſe who recede from the common 
opinion, leſt they ſhould give advantage to Infidels 
by attributing that to a miracle which might be done 
without, ſeem to be more wary than wiſe in it. For 
belides that 1t 1s certain that miracles may be in 
thoſe things which might be effected otherwiſe by 
natural cauſes, when they are produced without the 
help of thoſe cauſes, and in a ſpace of time impoſſible 
to nature; and that it hath not been as yet proved 
bow ſuch diverſity of tongues as is in the world 
would have been effected without ſuch a miracle, it 
mult be granted by them that there was a miracle in 
it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould be in the 
variety of languages, than in the ſignification of the 
lame words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no neceſ- 
ity of aſſerting that every one of the families had a 
diſtinct language; and the common opinion of 70 
or 72 (as the Gr.) families, and as many languages, 

5 now taken for a groundleſs fancy by learned men; Bechart. 
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BOOK as is eaſily proved from the dividing father and chil 


Buxt. Diatr. 
ſect. 54. 
Ibid. 

ſect. 68. 


Lipſ. cent. 3. 
Ep. xliv. 
Buſbeq. 

Ep. xxiv. 
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dren, whole families could not certainly be without 
them; and ſome ſuppoſed to be unborn then, as 
Joktan's 13 children; eſpecially if we ſay, as many 


do, that the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, 


and Joktan was his younger. brother, as the Jews ge- 
nerally do. To the laſt objection it may be replied, 
that the agreement of languages in ſome radical 


words doth not infer the derivation of the one from 


the other ; as 1s plain in the Perfian and German, in 
which learned men have, obſerved ſo many words 
alike. And ſo by Buſbequius of the inhabitants 
about Tauric Cherſoneſe ; and ſo in moſt of our 
modern tongues there may be ſome words alike, 
without any ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, 


though it be granted that the languages of them who 


Mayer, Phi- 
Jol. Sacr. 


p. 11, c. 6. 


were at Babel were confounded, yet it is not neceſ- 
ſary we ſhould ſay that all Noah's poſterity were 
there. It is thought by ſome that they were chiefly 
Cham and his company; if ſo, then Sem and his 
poſterity might retain the language they had before, 
only with ſome variations. But this is very uncer- 
tain, unleſs we take it for Heber and Phaleg, from 
whoſe vicinity other bordering nations might make 
uſe of many of their primitive words; and for the 
Greeks, it will be granted that many of their words, 


eſpecially the old Bœotic, had affinity with the He- 


brew ; but it was from the Pelaſgi at firſt, and Cad- 
mus the Phoenician afterwards ; the old Canaanitiſh 
language being, if not the pure Hebrew, yet a dialect 


of that tongue, as is proved by many learned men, 


But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſary to ſay 
that all mother-tongues, ſo called, were then exiſtent 
at that confuſion : but the preſent curſe did divide 
their languages who were there, and that all diviſion 
of languages fince 1s to be looked upon as the effect 
of that curſe. | | 
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It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion 
of languages was cauſed in the world, we may thereby 
eaſily underſtand how the ancient tradition came to 
be corrupted and altered in the world. | 
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Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient tra- 


ditions, was the fabulouſneſs of the poets: for theſe 
made it their deſign to diſguiſe all their ancient ſto- 
ries under fables, in which they were ſo loſt, that 
they could never recover them afterwards. For the 


elder poets of Greece being men of greater learning 


than generally the people were of, and being conver- 
ſant in Egypt and other parts, did bring in new re- 
ports of the ancient times, which they received from 
the nations they went to; and by mixing their own 
traditions and others together, and by ſuiting what 
was remaining, of the ancient tradition to thele, they 
muſt needs make a ſtrange confuſion of things toge- 
ther, and leave them much more obſcure and fabu- 
lous than they found them. And herein all their 
cunning and ſubtlety lay, in putting a new face on 
whatever they borrowed from other nations, and 
making them appear among themſelves in a Greek 
habit, that the former owners of thoſe traditions 
could ſcarce challenge them as theirs under fo ſtrange 
a metamorphoſis. For thoſe things which were moſt 
plain and hiſtorical in the fountains whence they de- 
nyed them, they did ſo r:earwyav, as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ſpeaks (or as Origen, wzeazscavres dvimhacas), 
wrapt them up under ſo great mythology, that the 
original truths can hardly be diſcerned, becauſe of 
that multitude of prodigious fables with which they 
have inlaid them. But as great as their artifice was 
in the doing this, we may yet diſcern apparently 
many of thoſe particular courſes which were taken 


by them to diſguiſe and alter the pare tradition. 


1. Attributing what was done by the great anceſ- 
tors of mankind to ſome perſons of their own na- 
tions. Thus the Theſſalians make Deucalion to be 


Clemens 
Strom. 6. e. 
Orig. cont. 
Celſum, 
E 


the perſon who eſcaped the flood, and from whom 
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B © O k the world was peopled after it. And whoever com. 


traditions 


HH pares the relation of the flood of Deucalion in Apol- _ 
lodorus, with that in the Scripture, might eaſily ren. phœ 
Rien, der Apollodorus's Greek in the language of the them 
1. i. p. 19. Scriptures, only changing Greece into the whole Hon 
earth, and Deucalion into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ara- wav 
rat, and Jupiter into Jehovah. On the ſame ac- ral” y 
count the Athenians attribute the flood to Ogyges; hols 
not that the flood of Ogyges and Deucalion were Peer 
particular and diſtinct deluges, which many have tone! 
taken a great deal of needleſs pains to place in their Etch 
ſeveral ages, but as Deucalion was of the eldeſt me- oy 
mory in Theſſaly, ſo was Ogyges at Athens; and o gy 
the flood, as being a matter of remoteſt antiquity, took: 
was on the ſame account in both places attributed to Gatur 
both theſe : becauſe as mankind was ſuppoſed to be- aftery 
gin again after the flood, ſo they had among them no Rhea 
memory extant of any elder than theſe two, from giant 
whom, on that account, they ſuppoſed mankind de- cal ac 
rived. And on the fame reaſon it may be ſuppoſed bel, v 
that the Aſlyrians attribute the flood to Xiſuthrus, whict 
whom they ſuppoſed to be a king of Aſſyria: but but 4 
the circumſtances of the ſtory, as delivered by Alex- interf 
ander Polyhiſtor and Abydenus, are ſuch as make it they 
clear to be only a remainder of the univerſal flood, I think 
which happened in the time of Noah. So the Thel. rod, t 
ſalians make Prometheus to be the Protoplaſt; the Lond 
Peloponneſians Phoroneus, as Clemens Alexandrinus the L. 
tells us, whom Phoronides the poet calls waries rw they 
eam, The Father of Mankind. This may be now of the 
the firſt way of corrupting the ancient tradition, by OY 
ſuppoſing all that was conveyed by it to have been mods 
acted among themſelves; which may be imputed are g 
partly to their ignorance of the ſtate of their ancient born 
times, and partly to their pride, leſt they ſhould ſeem that ] 
to be behind others in matters of antiquity. sap 
2. Another fountain of Heathen mythology, was z. 
the taking the idiom of the Oriental languages in a name: 
Pioper ſenſe. For whether we ſuppoſe the ancient like ir 
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traditions were conveyed to them in the ancient He- 
brew by the Pelaſgi, or were delivered to them by the 
Phœnicians, or were fetched out of the Scriptures 
themſelves (as ſome ſuppoſe, though improbably, of 
Homer and ſome ancient poets), yet all theſe ſeveral 
ways agreeing in this, that the traditions were orien- 
tal, we thereby underſtand how much of their my- 
thology came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and 
literal ſenſe, without attending to the idiom of the 
tongue. From hence Bochartus hath ingemiouſly 
fetched many Heathen fables, Thus when Noah 1s 
aid to be e ON Gen. ix. 20. which in the idi- 
om of the Hebrew only ſignifies a h»/handman, they 
took it in a proper ſenſe for ò «we 15 yrs, and thence 
Saturn, who was the ſame with Noah (as will appear 
afterwards), is made. by mythologiſts the huſband of 


Rhea; which was the ſame with the earth. So the 


giants making war againſt heaven, was only a poeti- 
cal adumbration of the deſign at the building of Ba- 
bel, whoſe top in the Scripture is ſaid to reach DY2wA, 
which in the Hebrew ſignifies only a great Height; 
but to aggrandize the ſtory, was taken in the literal 
interpretation, that they attempted heaven. So when 


183 


CHAP. 
V. 


they are ſaid to fight againſt the Gods, Bochartus 


thinks it might be taken from that phraſe of Nim- 
rod, that he was a mighty hunter, Wy 195 before the 
Lord we render it, but it ſometimes fignifies again 
the Lord, So what Abydenus faith of the giants, that 


they were tz Tis Ve aveoyovrec, thoſe that came out Ap. Euſeb. 
of the earth, is ſuppoſed to be taken from that phraſe, 1. Ev. 


Gen. x. 11. NY) per ID, & terra ipſa exit. But far 
more likely and probable is that which learned men 
are generally agreed in concerning Bacchus's being 
born of Jupiter's 7high, which is only an expreſſion of 


J. ix. C. 14. 


that Hebraiſm 199 Wy, wherein coming out of the thigh Gen, xlvi. 
| 26. 


| 15 a phraſe for ordinary procreation. | 


3. A third way obſervable, is the alteration of the 
names in the ancient tradition, and putting names of 
like importance to them in their own language. Thus 

4 - Jupiter, 
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both a fleece and a treaſury. So the bulls and dragons 
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K Jupiter, who was the ſame with Cham, was called 


Zeus w Thy Secu, as d from BR[N fervere, incaloſcert. 
"Awpouy e AονEẽ xn Tor Ae, faith Herodotus; 
him whom the Greeks call Zeòc, the Egyptians cal 
Cham. So Japheth, whoſe memory was preſerved under 


Neptune, to whoſe portion the iſlands in the fea fell, 


was called by the Greeks Hood, which comes (faith 
Bochartus) from the Punic wh, which ſignifies /arge 
and broad, which is the very importance of the He- 
brew Y; thence, in alluſion to the name, it is ſaid, 
Gen. ix. 27. DDD BR ͥ Y God ſhall enlarge Japbel. 
Thence the epithets of Neptune are Evpuseev@>, Evevol, 
Evevxeciwv, all equally alluding to the name Japhet, 


So 'ATaauy, In the Greek, is of the ſame importance 


with the Hebrew Tv, Demon, from m, to defirey. 
Thence we read, Deut. xxxii. 17. they ſacrificed drm 
to devils. Canaan in the Hebrew ſignifies a mer- 
chant ; thence Mercury, under whom the memory 
of Canaan, the fon of Cham, was preſerved, is de- 
rived by many from Md, 10 ſell. Ceres, which was 
the inventreſs of agriculture, from n, which 1mports 
bread-corn. Theſe and many others arg produced by 
Voſſius, Heinſius, Bochartus, and other learned men, 
which I inſiſt not on, becauſe my deſign is only digits 
ad fontes intendere, and to make theſe handſome and 
probable conjectures argumentative to our purpoſe, 
and to bind up thoſe looſe and ſcattering obſervations 
into ſome order and method, in which they have not 
yet appeared, nor been improved to that end which 
I make uſe of them for. Co | 

When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and 


equivocal, they omitted that ſenſe which was plain 


and obvious, and took that which was more ſtrange 
and fabulous. From hence the learned Bochartus 
hath fetched the fable of the Golden Fleece, which was 
nothing elſe but robbing the treaſury of the king of 
Colchis; but it was diſguiſed under the name of the 
Golden Fleece, becauſe the Syriac word Nr ſignifies 
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that kept it were nothing but the walls and brazen c n 


gates; for ww ſignifies both a Sul and a wall, and 
wm braſs and a dragon. And fo the fable of the 


| braſs bull in the mountain of Tabyrus, which fore- 


told calamities, aroſe from the equivocation of the 
Phoenician or Hebrew words wrt 9x, which ſig- 
nify either doctor, augur, or bos ex ere, a foreteller of 
events, or a brazen bull, From the like ambiguity of 
the word ND aroſe the fable of Jupiter ſtealing Eu- 
ropa in the form of a bull, becaule the word either 
ſignifies a ſhip, in which he conveyed her away, or a 
bull ; or it may be the ſhip had wagon bovis, as the 
ſhip St. Paul ſailed in had Caſtor and Pollux; it being 
uſual to call their ſhips by the names of the ſigns they 
carried. From the like equivocation in the Phoenician 


A P. 
18 


language doth. Bochartus fetch many other Heathen Bochart. 


fables, in his excellent piece de Phænicum Coloniis; as | 


particularly that of Arethuſa coming from Alpheus, 
which was from Won a Hip, becauſe it was not far 
from an excellent haven. And ſo he makes the Chi- 
mzra to be no more than a mere ens rationis; for he 
takes the Chimæra which Bellerophon conquered, to 
be only the people of Solymi under the three gene- 
rals, Aryus, Troſibis, and Arſalus; M that ſignifies a 
lion ; Troſibis was * WRT e head of a ſer peut; 


naans 
'S Co 23. 


Arſalus was yy a young kid; and fo the Chimera 1514 1. 


conſiſted of 7he. form of a lion, a goat, and à ſerpent. <6. 


Thus we ſee how eaſy a matter it was to advance 
the Heathen mythology from the equivocation of the 
Oriental languages, in which their traditions were 
conveyed to them. 


But yet a more prolific principle of mythology was Vi. 


by attributing the actions of ſeveral perſons to one, 


who was the firſt or the chief of them. Thus it was 


in the ſtories of Jupiter, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, 


Minerva, Juno, Bacchus, and Hercules; which were 


a collection of the actions done by a multitude of 
perlons, which were all attributed to one perſon. So 


5 


Voſſius tells us, before the time of the Trojan wars, 8 
moſt l 
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BOOK moſt of their kings, who were renowned and power. 


III 


Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 
J. iii. 


ful, were called Joves. Now when the actions of al 
theſe were attributed to one Jupiter of Crete, they 
muſt needs {well his ſtory up with abundance of 
fables. Voſſius hath taken a great deal of pains to 
digeſt, in an hiſtorical manner, the ſtories of the ſe- 
veral Jupiters; whereof he reckons two Argives, 4 

third the father of Hercules, a fourth a king of Phry. 
gia, and two more of Crete ; to one of which, with- 
out any diſtinction, the actions of all the reſt were 
aſcribed, and who was worſhipped under the name of 
Jupiter. And ſo beſides the ancient Neptune, who 
was the ſame with Japhet, they ſometimes under. 


ſtood any inſular prince, or one that had great power 


at ſea : but beſides theſe, there were two famous 
Neptunes among the Greeks ; the one of Athens, 
the other the builder of the walls of Troy. Now 


the ſtories of all theſe being mixed together, muſt 


needs make a ftrange confuſion. So for Mars, be- 
ſides that ancient one they had by the Oriental tra- 
dition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and Arcadian 
Mars. What abundance of Mercuries are we told 
of by Tully ; and of no leſs than five Minervas! 
Every angry, ſcornful, jealous queen would fill up 
the fables of Juno ; who was equally claimed by the 
Argives and Samians. What conteſts were there be. 
tween the Greeks and Egyptians, concerning the 
country of Bacchus, or Liber Pater, whoſe ſtory was 


made up of many patches of the Oriental ſtory, as 


will appear afterwards. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Hercules. Now what a ſtrange way was this to 1n- 
creaſe the number of fables! When they had one 
whoſe memory was anciently preſerved among them, 
they attributed the actions of all ſuch to him, who 
came near him in that which his memory was molt 
remarkable for : and in thoſe things which they did 
retain of the Eaſtern tradition, it was an uſual thing 
to confound perſons, places, and actions together. 


So the ſtory of Enoch and Methuſelah is joined togy 
ther 
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ther by Stephanus. de Urbibus, under the name of c # Ar. 
Awuxoc, Who is there: ſaid to live above 300 years 
(which agrees with Enoch, as the name doth), and steph. v. 
that at his death the world ſhould be deſtroyed by a e. 
flood; which agrees with Methuſelah. So Abraham 
by Orpheus is called Merce, which belongs to Iſaac 
his ſon; ſo the actions of Nimrod, Ninus, and 
Cham, are confounded together in their mythology. 
By theſe ſeveral ways, now. we underſtand how the. 
original tradition .was by. degrees corrupted and al- 
tered in the Heathen mythology. | | 
I come now to the. footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory, 
which, notwithſtanding theſe. corruptions, may be 
diſcerned in the Heathen mythology ; which I ſhall 
methodically enquire after according to the ſeries of 
| Scripture-hiſtory. That the names given to God in V- Salizer. 
Scripture were preſerved among the Phcoenicians, — : 
appears ſufficiently by the remainders of the Phœni- Selden. de | 
can theology, tranſlated by Philo Byblius out of Bochatt. 
Sanchoniathon ; wherein we read of the God Ido, Cana. J. ii. 
which hath the ſame letters with mm ; beſides which, 
there we meet with *Exovy, the fame with phy, The 
molt High, and Des, which is 5x The ftrong God; 
Beelſaman, which is h] 2y2 The God of Heaven; and 
Ei, the very name of Cd uſed in the beginning 
of Geneſis ſo often. Beſides, in thoſe fragments we 
have expreſs mention of the chaos, and the evening 
following it, or the darkneſs on the face of the deep; 
the creation of Angels under the Zopacnu, DIY MDW 
thoſe beings which contemplate the  heavens.; and. 
the creation of mankind, Ex ro x0ATZ# avis, 13 
Y 5, faith Bochartus, The voice of. the mouth of 
God, which is by God's, word and inſpiration, when 
it is expreſſed that God ſaid, Let us make man, and 
that he breathed into him the breath of life. Aſter we 
read of yirv@» and avrixtu, which properly agree to 
Adam, who was made out of the earth. Voſſius voi de 
conceives that the memory of Adam was preſerved * 1 
among the old Germans; of whom Tacitus ſpeaks, 
Celebrant 
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Ilis, as they were hiſtorically taken. 
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Celebrant antiquis carminibus Tuiſtonem Deum, terra edi. 
tum, & filium Mannum, originem gentis conditioreſque, 
Either by Tuiſto Adam is underſtood, who was formed 
of the earth, and by Mannus, Noah; or by Taifo 


God may be underſtood, and by Manns, Adam: 
to which conjecture may be added further, that the 


ſame author reports that ſome of the Germans facri- 


ficed to Iſis; which Voſſius likewiſe conceives to be 
a remainder of the Hebrew Iſcha. And ſo among 


the Egyptians it is with like probability conceived 


that Adam and Iſcha were preſerved under Oſiris and 
| In Cilicia, the 
city Adana is thought to have ſome remainder of the 
name of Adam; for the Greeks had no termination 
in M, therefore for Adam they pronounced it Adan, 


and that from 'AJavic ; and ſo the city Adana. Now 
that Adds, by Stephanus de Urbibus, is ſaid to be 


Stephan. V. 


the ſor of Heaven and Earth. Eri & 6 Adarde yis wa 
Bpavs was, This Adanus, he tells us, was otherwiſe 
called Ke, or Saturn, under whom the Greeks 
preſerved the memory of Adam; for Diodorus, 
Thallus, Caffins, Severus, and Cornelius Nepos, do 
all (as Tertullian faith) confeſs Saturn to have been 
a man ; and, according to their fables, he muſt have 
been the firſt of men. Saturn was the ſon of Heaven 


and Earth, and fo was Adam: he taught men hul- 


bandry : and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the 
ground? Beſides, that power which Saturn had, and 


was depoſed from, doth fitly ſet out the dominion 
man had in the golden age of innocency, which he 


loſt by his own folly ; and Adam's hiding himſelf 
from the preſence of the Lord, gave occafion to the 
name of Saturn, from /atar, to hide. We find ſome- 
thing of Cain preſerved in the Phoenician antiqui- 
ties, under the name of *Aygsnpoc, Or 'Ayporns, the firſt 
countryman or huſbandman, who with his brother 


Auyeds built houſes ; and the firſt foundation of a city 


15 attributed to Cain : and on that account Voſhus 
conjectures that the memory of Cain's wife was a 
ſerv 
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ſerved under veſta, both: becauſe ſhe was the daugh- C H Ap. 


ter of Saturn, 7. e. of Adam, and that ſhe is ſaid ray 
oy v tun ker, to find out firſt the way of building 
houſes, That Tubal-Cain gave firſt occaſion to the 
name and worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very pro- 
bably conceived, both from the very great affinity of 
the names, and that Tubal-Cain is expreſsly men- 


tioned to be an inſtructer of every artificer in braſs and Gen. iv. 22. 


iron; and as near relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, 


ſubal had to Tubal-Cain, who was the inventor of Gen. iv. 215 


muſic, or the father of all ſuch as handle the harp and 


organ; which the Greeks attribute to Apollo. And 


if that be true which Genebrard and others aſcribe 
to Naamah, the ſiſter of Jubal and Tubal-Cain, viz. 
that ſhe was the inventor of ſpinning and weaving, 
then may ſhe come in for Minerva. Thus we fee 
there were ſome, though but obſcure footſteps pre- 
ſerved even of that part of Scripture-hiſtory which 
preceded the flood. 

The memory of the deluge itſelf we have already 
found to be preſerved in the Heathen mythology ; 
we come therefore to Noah and his poſterity. Many 
parcels of Noah's memory were preſerved in the ſcat- 
tered fragments of many fables, under Saturn, Janus, 


Prometheus, and Bacchus. Bochartus inſiſts on no Bochart. 
fewer than 14 parallels between Noah and the Hea- . 1. 


then Saturn; which he ſaith are fo plain, that there 
is no doubt but under Saturn Noah was underſtood 
in the Heathen mythology. Saturn was ſaid to be 


the common parent of mankind ; ſo was Noah. Sa- 


turn was a juſt king ; Noah not only righteous him- 
{elf, but a preacher of righteouſneſs. The golden 
age of Saturn was between Noah and the diſperſion of 
nations, In Noah's time all mankind had but one 


language, which the Heathens extend under Saturn 


both to men and beaſts. The plantation of vines 
attributed to Saturn by the Heathens; as to Noah 
by the Scriptures. The law of Saturn mentioned 
by the poets, that none ſhould ſee the nakedneſs of 

the 
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BOOK the Gods without puniſhment, ſeems to reſpect tie 


II. fact and curſe of Cham, in reference to Noah. 8. 
turn and Rhea, and thoſe with them, are ſaid to be 
born of Thetis, or the ocean; which plainly allude 


to Noah and his company's eſcaping the flood: 


thence a ſhip was the ſymbol of Saturn; and that 
Saturn devoured all his children, ſeems to be nothing 
elſe but the deſtruction of the old world by Noahs 
flood. And not only under Saturn, but under Pro. 
metheus too, was Noah's memory preſerved. Dio- 
dorus ſpeaks of the great flood under Prometheus; 
and Prometheus implies one that hath forecaſt and 
wiſdom, ' ſuch as Noah had, whereby he foretold the 
flood, and was ſaved in it, when others were Epime. 
theus's, that had not. wit to prevent their own de- 
ſtruction. e Gi; e 

And no wonder, if Prometheus were Noah, that 
the forming mankind was attributed to him, when 
the world was peopled from him. Herodotus' fay- 
ing that Afia was Prometheus's wife, might relate to 
the country Noah lived in, and our propagation from 
thence. . Another part of Noah's memory was pre- 
ſerved under Janus. The name of Janus is moſt 
probably derived from p, becauſe of Noah's planting 
a vine; and Janus was called Confivius, faith Ma- 
crobius, @ conſerendo, hoc eft, à propagine generis hi- 
mani, que Jano autore conſeritur. Now to whom can 
this be ſo properly applied as to Noah, from whom 
mankind was propagated? And Janus's being . 
frons, or looking meicow xa onicow, forward and batk- 
ward, is not ſo fit an emblem of any thing as of 
Noah's ſeeing thoſe two ages before and after the 
flood. And it is further obſervable, which Plutarch 
ſpeaks of in his Roman Queſtions, that the ancient 
coins had on one fide the image of Janus with Þs 
two faces, on the other woia mevuray 1 Weweay tyxrxa” 
exywivnv, the fore or hinder part of the ſhip ; by which 
the memory of the ark of Noah ſeems to have been 
preſerved. Thus we ſee what analogy there is 1 
| | ; ory 
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the Life of Apollonius, relates, that the ancient In- 


ſtory of Janus to that of Noah: not that I give Cre- CH AP, 


dit to thoſe fooleries which tell us of Noah's coming 


from Paleſtine with his ſon Japhet into Italy, and 
planting colonies there, for which we are beholden to 
the ſpurious Etruſcan antiquities : but all that I 
aſſert is, that the ſtory of Noah might be preſerved in 
the eldeſt colonies, though diſguiſed under other 
names, as here in the caſe of Janus. And on the 
ſame account that the name of Janus is attributed 
to Noah, ſome likewiſe believe him to have been the 


moſt ancient Bacchus, who was, according to Diodo- Diodor. Bib- 
rus, Eveerns Tis df, the firſt planter of vines, and och. U. ff. 


inſtruter of men in making wines : and beſides, Bac- 
chus's being twice born, ſeems only an adumbration 


of Noah's preſervation after the flood; which might 
| be accounted a ſecond nativity, when the reſt of the 


world was deſtroyed, And withal, Philoſtratus, in Philodr. 
dian Bacchus came thither out of Aſſyria, which yet t 
more fully agrees with Noah. So that from theſe 
ſcattered members of Hippolytus, and theſe broken 
fragments of traditions, we may gather almoſt an en- 
tire hiſtory of all the paſſages concerning Noah. 

As the {tory of Saturn and Noah do much agree, 1x. 
ſo the three ſons of Noah and thoſe of Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Neptune, and Pluto, have their peculiar reſem- 
blances to each other: of which Voſſius and Bochar- y,gu. de 
tus have largely ſpoken, and we have touched on al- 14o!. I. i 
ready, Beſides which, this latter author hath car- $3. 


ried the parallel lower, and finds Canaan, the ſon of Phales. 1. i. 


I, 2. 


Cham, the ſame with Mercury, the ſon of Jupiter. 
As it was the curſe of Canaan to be a ſervant of ſer- 
vants, fo Mercury is always deſcribed under ſervile 
employments. His wings ſeem to be the ſhips of 
the Phœnicians, who were derived from Canaan, and 
his being the god of trade, noting the great mer- 
chandiſe of the Phœnicians, and Mercury's thievery 
noting the piracies, or at leaſt the ſubtlety and craft 
of the Phœnicians. He was the father of * 
an 
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Vit. Apoll. 
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and aſtronomy; as letters and aſtronomy came from 
the Phœnicians into Greece. The ſame author pa. 
rallels Nimrod and Bacchus, and Magog and Pro- 


metheus together. The name of Bacchus is but x 


light variation of v9 , Bar-chus; as Nimrod was 


the ſon of Chus, and Bacchus is called Nebrodes by. 


the Greeks, which' is the very name of Nimrod 
among them; and Bacchus is called Zoyetv;, which 
excellently interprets Nimrod's being a mighty hunter, 


Bacchus's expeditions into India were the attempts of 


Nimrod and the Aſſyrian emperors ; on which ac. 


count Voſſius makes Nimrod or Belus the moſt an- 


cient Mars; for Heſtiæus Mileſius ſpeaks of Enya. 
lius, which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babyl6- 


nia. That the memory of Magog was preſerved under 


Prometheus, theſe things make it probable, that Ma- 
gog was the ſon of Japhet, as Prometheus of Iape- 


tus; and that the poſterity of Magog was placed 
about Caucaſus, where Prometheus is feigned to lie: 


and the eating of Prometheus's heart is only an in. 


terpretation of 239 ; which, applied to the heart, ſig- 
niftes to waſte away, and be conſumed, Thus far Bo- 


chartus. 


Fhe Pheenician antiquities ſeem to have preſerved 


the memory of Abraham's ſacrificing his fon Iſaac, 
by that place which Euſebius produceth' out of Por- 
phyry's book concerning the Jews ; where he relates, 


how Saturn, whom the Phenitians call Iſrael, when be 


reigned in thoſe parts, and had an only ſon called Jeoud, 
of a nymph called Anobret, being under ſome great cala- 
mity, did ſacrifice that ſon of his, being clothed with u 
royal babit. Here we have a royal perſon called Hrael; 
and that Abraham ſhould be accounted a king in 
thoſe elder times is nothing ſtrange, conſidering hs 
wealth, and what petty royalties there were in thoſe 
times. But Grotius, and from him Voſſius, do not 
think that Abraham was here called Iſrael, but that 
the tranſcriber of Euſebius meeting with >, ſuppoſed 
it to be a contraction of Jogan, and fo writ at _— 
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It muſt be acknowledged that N; is uſed in the Phœ- © H A Þ. 
nician theology for Saturn ; but yet the circumſtances f 
of the ſtory make the ordinary reading not impro- 
bable: neither is it ſtrange that Abraham ſhould be 
called by the name of the people which he was the 
progenitor of. That Iſaac ſhould be meant by his 
only ſon called Jeoud, is moſt likely; for when God 
bids Abraham go ſacrifice him, he ſaith, Take thy Gen. xxii. 
ſon, yyy, thy only ſon ; Jehid is the fame with the“ 
Phoenician Jeoud. That Sara is meant by- Anobret, 
the original of the name implies; which is as Bochar- Bochart. de 
tus derives it TAY, Annoberet, that is, ex gratia 
concipiens ; which the Apoſtle explains, Through faith 
Sarah herſelf received firength to conceive ſeed, Now 
all the difference 1s, that which was only deſigned and 
intended by Abraham, was believed by the Phœni- 
cians as really done, that it might be as a precedent 
to them for their 'AvSgwrogJucia, ſacrificing of men; a 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phoenicians, and all 
the colonies derived from them, as many learned men 
have at large ſhewed. But beſides this, there are 
particular teſtimonies concerning Abraham, his ag 
wiſdom and knowledge ; his coming out of Chal- 
dza, and the propagation of knowledge from him 
among the Chaldæans, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, 
are extant out of Beroſus, Eupolemus, and others, in 
Joſephus and Euſebius, and from thence tranſcribed jogph. An- 
by many learned men, which on that account I for- 
bear tranſcribing, as being common and obvious. 
Some have not improbably conjectured; that the © 16. 
memory of Jacob's long peregrination and ſervice 
with his uncle Laban, was preſerved under the ſtory 
of Apollo's baniſhment, and being a ſhepherd under 
For Callumachus reports, that love was 
the cauſe of Apollo's travails, as it was of Jacob's; 
and withal mentions a ſtrange increaſe of cattle under 
Apollo's care, anſwerable to what the Scripture re- 
15 I a. Jacob. But it is more certain that 
* | 
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BOOK the memory of Jacob's ſetting up the ſtone he hal Pl 
1 reſted on for a pillar, and poùring oil upon it, and te 
Gen. xxviii. calling the place Bethel, was preſerved under the pr 
Selig. Not. anointed ſtones, which the Phœnicians from Bethe 2 
in Frag. Gr. called Bari, as hath been frequently obſerved h Jo 
Can. i. learned men; from whence came the cuſtom d of 
IA anointing ſtones among the Heathens, of which ſo vey is, 
Diis Svris, many have largely diſcourſed. Thence the proveib ] 
Ry] in Of a ſuperſtitious man, WANT AiJoy u eon! the 
Strom. 7. which Arnobius calls Jubricatum lapidem, & ex oli to 
Caſaubon. unguine ſordidatum. It ſeems the anointing the ſtons I Gre 
20%. with oil was then the ſymbol of the conſecration d par 
Herald. a4 them. The name BairvaG» for ſuch a ſtone occur I the 
Colvium ad in Heſychius, the Greek etymologiſts, Damaſcus n wit! 
bee Phocius, and others. That the memory of Joſep ſes 

Elmenhorſt.' in Egypt was preſerved under the Egyptian Aps, ſtor 
011: hath been ſhewed with a great deal of probability h ſaid 

c. 29, the learned Voſhus, in his often- cited piece of 1do-WW birt] 

try, from the teſtimonies of Julius Maternus, Ruf- whid 

nus, and Suidas ; and from theſe three arguments, . Lac 

The greatneſs of the benefit which the Egyptians r-W and 

ceived by Joſeph ; which was of, that nature that he 1 

could not eaſily be forgot, and that no ſymbol us beſid 

: ſo proper to ſet it out as the Egyptian Apis, becauk WW daug 

the famine was portended by lean kine, and the beau 

plenty by fat; and Minucius at Rome, for relievig a me 

the people in a time of famine, had a ſtatue of: Moc 

golden bull erected to his memory. 2. The Eg ment 

tians were not backward to teftify their reſpect b and! 

Joſeph, as appears by Pharaoh's rewarding him. Novi Sea; 

it was the cuſtom of the Egyptians to preſerve ti and v 

memories of their great benefactors by ſome ſymbol faith, 

to poſterity ; which were at firſt intended only tori men i 

civil uſe, although they were after abuſed to ſuperi-Wi Moe 

tion and idolatry. 3. From the names of Apis ai attrib 

Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred name d derſta 

Joſeph among the Egyptians, and is as much as Wt ered 

_ faiher ; fo Joleph himſelf ſaith, he was as a father out o 


Pharadl 
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Pharaoh. And Serapis, as Rufinus and Suidas both e H a p. 
tell us, had a buſhel upon his head; and Serapis 1s 
probably derived from "ww, Sor, which ſignifies a Gen. xly. 8. 
bull, and Apis, So that by this means the ſtory of 
Joſeph is atteſted by the Egyptians' ſuperſtitions ; 
of which they can give no account ſo likely as this 


Is. | 
Many things concerning Moſes are preſerved in 
the ſtory of Bacchus; not that from thence we are 
to conclude that Moſes was the Bacchus of the 


| Greeks, as Voſſius thinks; but they took ſeveral 


parts of the Eaſtern traditions concerning him, which 
they might have from the Phœnicians who came 
with Cadmus into Greece, while the memory of Mo- 
ſes was yet freſh among the Canaanites. In the 


ſtory of Bacchus, as Voſhus obſerves, it is expreſsly Voſſius de 


ſaid that he was born in Egypt, and that ſoon ho his 


birth he was put in an ark, and expoſed to the river; 


which tradition was preſerved among the Braſiatæ of 
Laconica : and Bacchus in Orpheus is called Mirage, 
and by Plutarch de 1jde & Ofiride, Palæſtinus; and 
he is called Biy«rwe, which agrees to Moſes, who, 
beſides his own mother, was adopted by Pharaoh's 
daughter. Bacchus was likewiſe commended for his 
beauty, as Moſes was, and was ſaid to be educated in 
a mount of Arabia called Nyſa ; which agrees with 
Moſes's reſidence in Arabia forty years. So Plutarch 
mentions S? Aves, the bani/hments of Bacchus; 


and Nonnus mentions Bacchus's flight into the Red Nonn. Dion, 
Sea; who likewiſe mentions his battles in Arabia, "_ 
and with the neighbouring princes there. Diodorus Dios. 1. iv. 


laith, that Bacchus's army had not only men, but wo- 
men in it; which is moſt true of the company which 
Moſes led. Orpheus calls Bacchus ®:peogger, and 
attributes to him Airaax# @:owy whereby we un- 
derſtand Moſes's being a legiflator, and that he deli- 
vered the laws in two tables. Moſes's fetching water 
out of a rock with his rod, is preſerved in the Og 
| O 2 *: 
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BOOK of Bacchus ; in which Euripides relates, that A gave 
and the reſt of the Bacchæ celebrating the O one 
of them touched a rock, and the water came out: 

and in the ſame Orgia Euripides reports how they 

were wont to crown their heads with ſerpents; pro- 

bably in memory of the cure of the fiery ſerpents in 
the wilderneſs. A dog is made the companion of 
Bacchus; which is the ſignification of Caleb, who ſo 
faithfully adhered to Moſes. To theſe and ſome 

Bochart. other circumſtances inſiſted on by Voſſius, Bochartus 
Pd. rg. adds two more very confiderable ones; which are, 
that Nonnus reports of Bacchus, that he touched the 

two rivers, Orontes and Hydaſpes, with his 7ſt, 

or rod, and that the rivers dried, and he paſſed 
through them; and that his 1vy- ſtaff being thrown 

upon the ground, crept up and down like a ſerpent; 

and tbat the Indians were in darkneſs while the 

Bacchæ enjoyed light: which circumſtances confi- 

dered, will make every one that hath judgment ſay as 
Bochartus doth, Ex mirabili illo conſenſu vel cæcis ap- 

parebit priſcos fabularum architedlos a ſcriptoribus ſacris 

multa eſſe mutuatos. From this wonderful agreement 

of Heathen mythology with the Scriptures, it cannot 

but appear that one 1s a corruption of the other. 

Voſfus de That the memory of Joſhua and Sampſon was pre- 
= . 118, ſerved under Hercules Tyrius, is made likewiſe very 
169. probable from ſeveral circumſtances of the ſtories. 
Others have deduced the many rites of Heathen 

worſhip from thoſe uſed in the Tabernacle among 

the Jews. Several others might be inſiſted on; as 

the parallel between Og and Typho, and between 

the old Silenus and Balaam; both noted for their 

ſkill in divination; both taken by water, Num. xxii. 

53 both noted for riding on an aſs: in d v 0a 

Lucian, de IAH, faith Lucian of the old Silenus ; and that 
Peor. Con. which makes 1t more probable, 1 is that of Pauſanias, 
p. 39 Ey yao TH ECeciwy X ο , EiAnvou , which ſome 
E. Xyland. learned men have been much puzzled to find - 
the 
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the truth of; and this conjecture, which J here pro- C H A Þ, 
pound, may paſs at leaſt for a probable account of 
it, But I ſhall no longer inſiſt on theſe things, hav- 
ing, 1 ſuppoſe, done what is ſufficient to our pur- 
poſe, which is, to make it appear what footſteps 

there are of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory amidſt all 
the corruptions of Heathen mythology. 


ORIGINES SAC R A. 


CHAP. N 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 


I. Concerning Matters of pure Divine Revelation it 
Scripture : the Terms of Salvation only contained there- 
in. The Ground of the Diſeſteem of the Scripture is 
tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of the Scriptures 
manifeſied as to the Matters which God hath revealed 
therein. IV. The Excellency of the Diſcoveries f 
God's Nature which are in Scripture. V. Of the 
Goodneſs and Love of God in Chriſt. The Suitable. 
neſs of thoſe Diſcoveries of God to our natural Notions 
of a Deity. The Neceſſity of God's making known 
himſelf to us, in order to the regulating our Conceptions 
of him. VI. The Scriptures give the fulleſt Account 
of the State of Men's Souls, and the Corruptions which 
are in them. The only Way of pleaſing God diſco- 
vered in Scriptures. VII. The Scriptures contain Mat- 
ters of greateſi Myſteriouſnefs, and moſt untver ſal Sa- 
tisfattion to Men's Minds. VIII. The Excellency of 
the Manner wherein Things are revealed in Scriptures, 
in regard of Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, IX. Uni- 
formity, and Perfuaſiveneſs. X. The Excellency of the 
Scriptures as a Rule of Life. The Nature of the Du- 
ties of Religion, and the Reaſonableneſs of them. The 
Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion contained 
in the Scriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the 
Scriptures, as containing in them the Covenaut of Grace 
in order to Man's Salvation. 


AVING thus largely proved the truth of all 
x thoſe paſſages of ſacred Scripture, which con- 
cern the hiſtory of the firft ages of the world, by all 
thoſe arguments which a ſubject of that nature is ca. 
pable of, the only thing left in order to our full 
proving the divinity of the Scriptures, is the conſi- 

deration 
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deration of thoſe matters contained in it, which are c x a vp. 


in an eſpecial manner ſaid to be of Divine revela- 
tion, For thoſe hiſtorical paſſages, though we be- 
lieve them, as contained in the Scripture, to have 
been divinely inſpired, as well as others, yet they are 
ſuch things as, ſuppoſing no Divine revelation, might 
have been known ſufficiently to the world, had not 
men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and 
means of preſerving them. But thoſe matters which 
I now come to diſcourſe of, are of a more ſublime 
and tranſcendent nature; ſuch as it had been impoſ- 
fible for the minds of men to reach, had they not 
been immediately diſcovered by God himſelf. And 
thoſe are the terms and conditions on which the foul 


of man may upon good grounds expect an eternal 


happineſs ; which we aſſert the book of Scriptures to 
be the only authentic and infallible records of. Men 
might, by the improvements of reaſon, and the ſaga- 
city of their minds, diſcover much, not only of the 
lapſed condition of their ſouls, and the neceſſity of a 
purgation of them, in order to their felicity, but 
might in the general know what things are pleaſing 
and acceptable to the Divine nature, from thoſe dit- 
ferences of good and evil, which are unalterably fixed 
in the things themſelves : but which way to obtain 


any certainty of the remiſſion of fins, to recover the 


grace and favour of God, to enjoy perfect tranquil- 
lity and peace of conſcience, to be able to pleaſe God 
in things agreeable to his will, and by theſe to be 
aſſured of eternal bliſs, had been impoſſible for men, 
to have ever found, had not God himſelf been gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to reveal them to us. 
{till have bewildered themſelves in following the ines 
fatut of their own imaginations, and hunting up and 
down the world for a path which leads to heaven; 
but could have found none, unleſs God himſelf, tak- 
ing pity of the wanderings of men, had been pleaſed 
to hang out a light from heaven, to direct them in 
their way thither, and by this Pharos of Divine reve- 


Men might 


O 4 lation. 
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B 3 5 k lation to direct them ſo to ſteer their courſe, as to 
—eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the rocks of open im- 


great wiſdom to let go their preſent hold as to the 


pieties, or being ſwallowed up in the quickſands of 


terrene delights. Neither doth he ſhew them only 
what ſhelves and rocks they muſt eſcape, but what 


particular courſe they muſt ſteer ; what ſtar they 
muſt have in their eye, what compaſs they muſt ob- 
ſerve, what winds and gales they muſt expect and 
pray for, if they would arrive at laſt at eternal bliſs. 


Eternal bliſs! What more could a God of infinite 


goodneſs promiſe, or the ſoul of man wiſh for? A 
reward to ſuch who are ſo far from deſerving, that 
they are ſtill provoking ; glory to ſuch who are more 
apt to be aſhamed of their duties than of their of. 
fences. But that it ſhould not only be a glorious re- 
ward, but eternal too, is that which, though it infi- 
nitely tranſcend the deſerts of the receivers, yet it 
highly diſcovers the infinite goodneſs of the Giver, 
But when we not only know that there 1s fo rich a 
mine of ineftimable treaſures, but if the owner of it 
undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, and gives us 
certain and infallible directions how to come to the 
full poſſeſſion of it, how much are we in love with 
miſery, and do we court our own ruin, if we neglect 
to hearken to his directions, and obſerve his com- 
mands | | e 
This is that we are now undertaking to make good 
concerning the Scriptures; that theſe alone contain 
thoſe ſacred diſcoveries, by which the ſouls of men 


may come at laſt to enjoy a complete and eternal 
happineſs. One would think there could be nothing 


more needleſs in the world than to bid men regard 
their own welfare, and to ſeek to be happy. Yet 
whoever caſts his eye into the world, will find no 
counſel fo little hearkened to as this, nor any thing 
which is more generally looked on as a matter trivial 


and impertinent. Which cannot ariſe but from ofe 


of theſe two grounds ; that either they think 1t no 


good 
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good things of this world, for that which they ſecretly 
queſtion whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; or 
elſe that their minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be 
not ſent on a Guiana voyage to heaven, whether the 
certainty of it be yet fully diſcovered, or the inſtruc- 
tions which are given be ſuch as may infallibly con- 
duct them thither. The firſt, though it hath the 
advantage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and further ex- 
pectation, yet to a rational perſon, who ſeriouſly re- 
flects on himſelf, and ſums up what (after all his 
troubles and diſquietments in the procuring, his cares 
in keeping, his diſappointments in his expectations, 
his fears of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that vexa- 
tion of ſpirit which attends all theſe) he hath gained 
of true contentment to his mind, can never certainly 
believe that ever theſe things were intended for his 
happineſs. For is it poſſible that the ſoul of man 
ſhould ever enjoy its full and complete happineſs in 
this world, when nothing is able to make it happy 
but what is moſt ſuitable to its nature, able to fill up 
its large capacity, and commenſurate with its dura- 
tion? But in this life the matter of men's greateſt 


delight is ſtrangely unſuitable to the nature of our 


rational beings; the meaſure of them too ſhort for 
our vaſt deſires to ſtretch themſelves upon; the pro- 
portion too ſcant and narrow to run parallel with im- 
mortality. It muſt be then only a ſupreme, infinite, 
and eternal Being, which, by the free communica- 
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tions of his bounty and goodneſs, can fix and ſatiate 


the ſoul's deſires, and by the conſtant flowings forth 
of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of favour will al- 
ways keep up deſire, and yet always ſatisfy it: one 
whoſe goodneſs can only be felt by ſome tranſient 
touches here; whoſe love can be ſeen but as through 
a lattice ; whoſe: conſtant preſence may be rather 
wiſhed for than enjoyed; who hath reſerved the full 


fight and fruition of himſelf to that future ſtate, when 
all theſe dark. veils ſhall be done away, and the foul 


(hall be continually ſunning herſelf under immediate 


bcam3 
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BOOK beams of light and love. But how, or in what way 257 


im the ſoul of man, in this degenerate condition, ſhould be c 
come to be partaker of ſo great a happineſs, by the fers 
enjoyment of that God our natures, are now at ſuch of th 
a diſtance from, 1s the greateſt and moſt important of th, 
enquiry of human nature; and we continually ſee K. 
how ſucceſsleſs and unſatisfactory the endeavours of ante 
thoſe have been to themſelves at laſt, who haye knoy 
ſought for this happineſs in a way of their own find- there 
ing out. The large volume of the creation, wherein verec 
God hath deſcribed ſo much of his wiſdom and vial; 


power, is yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort and im. ance, 
perfect, to ſet forth to us the way which leads. to | fafes 
eternal happineſs. Unleſs then the ſame God who WM «4 


3 made men's ſouls at firſt do ſhew them the way for word 
their recovery, as they are in a degenerate, ſo they WW appre 

= woill be in a deſperate condition. But the ſame their 
= bounty and goodneſs of God, which did at firſt dil- where 
| play itſelf in giving being to men's fouls, hath in a there 
| higher manner enlarged the diſcovery, of itſelf, by WM +; 1 
k making known the way whereby we may be taken him t 
; into his grace and fayour again. - I, 
; m. , Which it now concerns us particularly to diſco- cern 
| | ver, thereby to make it appear that this way is of that oloric 
N peculiar excellency, that we may have from thence the himſe 

N greateſt evidence it could come from no other author which 
| but God himſelf, and doth tend to no other end tha" 

; but our eternal happineſs. Now that incomparable with! 

excellency which is in the ſacred Scriptures, will fully and a 

appear, if we conſider the matters contained in them of his 

under this threefold capacity. 1. As matters of Di: derſta 

vine revelation. 2. As à rule of life. 3. As contain- God 1 

ing that covenant of grace which relates lo man's eternal death 

happineſs. 3 oxi of the gr 

I. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing of the 

in it matters of Divine revelation, and therein the revela 

excellency of the Scriptures appears in two things. he tra 

1. The matters which are revealed, 2. The manutr come; 


wherein they are revealed. remor 


4 The 
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1, The matters which are revealed in Scripture may o HA f. 
d 


be conſidered theſe three ways. 1. As they are mat- 
ters of the greateſ# weight and moment. 2. As matters 
of the greateſt depth and 2 3. As matters 
if the moſt untver/al ſatigfaction to the minds of men. 

1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and import- 
ante for men to know. The wiſdom! of men is moſt 
known by the weight of the things they ſpeak ; and 
therefore that wherein' the wiſdom of God is diſco- 
vered cannot contain any thing that 1s mean and tri- 


vial; they muſt be matters of the higheſt import- 


ance, which the ſupreme Ruler of the world vouch- 
| fafes to ſpeak to men concerning. And ſuch we ſhall 
find the matters which God hath, revealed in his 
word to be, which either concern the rectifying our 
apprehenſions of his nature, or making known to men 
their ſtate and condition, or diſcovering the way 
whereby to avoid eternal miſery. Now which is 
there of theſe three, which, ſuppoſing God to diſco- 
yer his mind to the world, it doth not highly become 
him to ſpeak to men of ? * | | 
1. What is there which it doth more highly con- 
cern men to know, than God himſelf? Or what more 
glorious and excellent object could he diſcover than 
himſelf to the world? There is nothing certainly, 
which ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, 
than that thereby we may grow more acquainted 
with God; that we may know more of his nature 
and all his perfections, and many of the great reaſons 
of his actings in the world. We may by them un- 
derſtand with ſafety what the eternal purpoſes of 
God were, as to the way of man's recovery by the 


death of his Son; we may there ſee and underſtand 


the great wiſdom of God, not only in the contrivance 
of the world, and ordering. of it, but in the gradual 
revelations of himſelf to his people; by what ſteps 


he trained up his Church till the fulneſs of time was 


come ; what his aim was in laying ſuch a load of ce- 
remonies on his people of the Jews; by what ſteps 
and 
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BOOK and degrees he made way for the full revelation of 


IIT. 


— 


the exuberancy and pleonaſm of God's 


his will to the world, by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days 


by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and in 


divers manners by the Prophets, Sc. unto the Fathers, In 
the Scriptures we read the moſt rich and admirable 
diſcoveries of Divine goodneſs, and all the ways and 
methods he uſeth in alluring ſinners to himſelf; with 


what majeſty he commands, with what condeſcenſion 


he intreats, with what importunity he wooes men's 
ſouls to be reconciled to him, with what favour he 
embraceth, with what tenderneſs he chaſtiſeth, with 
what bowels he pitieth thoſe who have choſen him to 
be their God! With what power he ſupporteth, with 
what wiſdom he directeth, with what cordials he re- 
treſheth the ſouls of ſuch who are dejected under the 
tenſe of his diſpleaſure, and yet their love is ſincere 
towards him ! With what profound humility, what 
holy boldneſs, what becoming diſtance,-and yet what 
reſtleſs importunity do we therein find the ſouls of 
God's people addreſſing themſelves to him in prayer! 
With what cheerfulneſs do they ferve him, with what 
confidence do they truſt him, with what reſolution 
do they adhere to him in all ſtreights and difficulties, 
with what patience do they ſubmit to his will in 


their greateſt extremities! How fearful are they: of 


finning againſt God, how careful to pleaſe him ; how 
regardleſs of ſuffering, when they muſt chooſe either 
that or ſinning; how little apprehenſive of men's diſ- 
pleaſure, while they enjoy the favour of God! Now 
all theſe things, which are ſo fully and pathetically 
expreſſed in Scripture, do abundantly ſet forth to us 
grace and 
goodneſs towards his people ; which makes them de- 
light ſo much in him, and be ſo ſenſible of his diſ- 
pleaſure, But above all other diſcoveries of God's 
goodneſs, his ſending his Son into the world to die 
for ſinners, is that which the Scripture ſets forth with 
the greateſt life and eloquence. By eloquence 1 
mean not an artificial compoſure of words, but the 

5 N | gravity, 
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gravity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter con- C H A p. 
tained in them. And what can tend more to melt 
our frozen hearts into a current of thankful obedi- 
ence to God, than the vigorous reflection of the 
beams of God's love through Jeſus Chriſt upon us! 
Was there ever ſo great an expreſſion of love heard 
of! Nay, was it poſſible to be imagined that that 
God, who perfectly hates fin, ſhould himſelf offer the 
pardon of it, and fend his Son into the world to ſe- 
cure it to the ſinner, who doth ſo heartily repent of 
his ſins, as to deny himſelf, and take up his croſs and 
follow Chriſt | Well might the Apoſtle ſay, 7%is is 4 1 Tim, i. 
faithful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jeſus 
Chrift came into the world to ſave ſinners. How dry 
and ſapleſs are all the voluminous diſcourſes of philo- 
ſophers, compared with this ſentence | How jejune 
and unſatisfactory are all the diſcoveries they had of 
God and his goodneſs, in compariſon of what we have 
by the Goſpel of Chriſt ! Well might Paul then ſay, 
That he determined to know nothing but Chriſt, and him 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
crucified. Chriſt crucified is the library which trium- 
phant fouls will be ſtudying in to all eternity. This 
is the only library which is the true 'Iarecoy yrs, 
that which cures the ſoul of all its maladies and diſ- 
tempers. Other knowledge makes men's minds 
giddy and flatulent ; this ſettles and compoſes them. 
Other knowledge is apt to ſwell men into high con- 
ceits and opinions of themſelves ; this brings them to 
the trueſt view of themſelves, and thereby to humi- 
lity and ſobriety. Other knowledge leaves men's 
hearts as it found them; this alters them, and makes 
them better. So tranſcendent an excellency 1s there 
in the knowledge of Chriſt crucified, above the ſub- 
limeſt ſpeculations in the world 
And is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by 
the Scripture, that therein we can read and converſe 
with all theſe expreſſions of God's love and goodneſs, 
and that in his own language? Shall we admire and 
praiſe what we meet with in Heathen mn 
| whic 
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plenty and fulneſs of the Scriptures ? If there be not 
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which is generous and handſome; and ſnall we not 
adore the infinite fulneſs of the Scriptures, which run 
over with continued expreſſions of that and a higher 
nature? What folly is it to magnify thoſe lean king, 
the notions of philoſophers, and contemn the fat, the 


far more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Di. 
vine nature and perfections; if there be not far mor 


excellent directions and rules of practice in the ſacred 


Scriptures than in the ſublimeſt of all the philoſo- 


phers, then let us leave our full ears, and feed upon 


the thin. 


But certainly no ſober and rational ſpirit, 


that puts any value upon the knowledge of God, but 


on the ſame account that he doth praiſe the dil. 


courſes of any philoſophers concerning God, he can. 
not but ſet a value of a far higher nature on the word 
of God. And as the goodneſs of God is thus diſco- 
vered in Scripture, ſo is his juſtice and holineſs. We 
have therein recorded the moſt remarkable judgments 


of God upon contumactous ſinners, the. ſevereſt de- 


nunciations of a judgment to come againſt all that 


live in fin, the exacteſt precepts of holineſs in the 


world; and what can be deſired more to diſcover the 


holineſs of God, than we find in Scripture concern- 
ing him? If therefore acquaintance with the nature, 


perfections, deſigns of ſo excellent a Being as God 1s, 


be a thing deſirable to human nature, we have the 
greateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore 
the fulneſs of the Scriptures, which give us ſo large, 
rational, and complete account of the being and at- 


tributes of God. And which tends yet more to 
- commend the Scriptures to us, thoſe things which 


the Scripture doth moſt fully diſcover concerning 
God, do not at all contradi& thoſe prime and com- 
mon notions which are in our natures concerning 
him, but do exceedingly advance and improve them, 


and tend the moſt to regulate our conceptions and 
apprehenfions of God, that we may not moſcarry 


therein, as otherwiſe men are apt to do. For it 
| being 
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being natural to men ſo far to love themſelves, as to c H a Þ. 
{et the greateſt value upon thoſe excellencies which . 
they think themſelves moſt maſters of; thence men 
came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their apprehen- 
ſions of a Deity ; ſome attributing one thing as a 
perfection, another a different thing, according to 
their humours and inclinations. Thus imperious, 
ſelt-willed men are apt to cry up God's abſolute 
power and dominion as his greateſt perfection; eaſy 
and ſoft- ſpirited men, his patience and goodneſs; 
ſevere and rigid men, his juſtice and ſeverity: every 
one, according to his humour and temper, making his 
God of his own complexion; and not only ſo, but 
in things remote enough from being perfections at 
all; yet becauſe they are ſuch things as they prize 
and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity they muſt be in 
God; as is evident in the Epicureans' *Arapafie, by 
which they excluded Providence, as hath been al- 
ready obſerved. And withal, conſidering how very 
difficult it is for one who really believes that God is 
of a pure, juſt, and holy nature, and that he hath 
grievouſly offended him by his ſins, to believe that 
this God will pardon him upon true repentance: it 
is thence neceſſary that God ſhould make known 
himſelf to the world, to prevent our miſconceptions 
of his nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious, becauſe 
guilty creature, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, 
tranſgreſſion and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly repent of 
their follies, and return unto himſelf. Though the 
light of nature may dictate much to us of the benig- 
nity and goodneſs of the Divine nature, yet it is hard 
to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than 
God's general goodneſs to ſuch as pleaſe him: but 
no foundation can be gathered thence of his readineſs 
to pardon offenders; which being an act of grace, 
muſt alone be diſcovered by his will. I cannot think 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, are ſuch itinerant preachers, 
as to unfold unto us the whole counſel and will of 
God, in reference to man's acceptance with God upon 
repentance. 
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oOo K repentance. It is not every ſtar in the firmament can 


. do that which the ſtar once did to the wiſe men, lead 
them unto Chriſt. The ſun in the heavens is no 
Parelius to the Sun of righteouſneſs. The beſt aſtrono- 
mer will never find the day-far from on high in the 
reſt of his number. What St. Auſtin ſaid of Tully's 
works is true of the whole volume of the creation; 
Thete are admirable things to be found in them: 
but the name of Chriſt is not legible there. The 
work of redemption 1s not engraven on the works of 
Providence; if it had, a particular Divine revelation 
had been unneceſſary, and the Apoſtles were ſent on 
a needleſs errand, which the world had underſtood 

z Cor. v. without their preaching, viz. That God was in Chrif 


their treſpaſſes, and hath committed to them the miniſtry of 
reconciliation. How was the word of reconciliation 
committed to them, 1f it were common to them with 

the whole frame of the world? And the Apoſtle's 

quære elſewhere might have been eaſily anſwered, 

Rom. x, 14. How can men hear without a preacher ? For then they 
might have known the way of ſalvation, without 

any ſpecial meſſengers ſent to deliver it unto them. 

I grant that God's /ong-ſuffering and patience is in 

tended to lead men to repentance ; and that ſome 
general collections might be made from Providence 
As xiv.14, Of the placability of God's nature, and that God never 
"ge 35 Jeft himſelf without a witneſs of his goodneſs in the 
world, being kind to the unthankful, and doing good, itt 

giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But though thelc 
things might ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were 
apprehenſive of the guilt of ſin, that God did not 

act according to his greateſt ſeverity, and thereby 

did give men encouragement to hearken out and 
enquire after the true way of being reconciled to 

God, yet all this amounts not to a firm foundation 


for faith as to the remiſſion of ſin, which doth fup- | 


poſe God himſelf publiſhing an act of grace and in- 


demnity to the world; wherein he aſſures the pare: 
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of fin to ſuch as truly repent, and unfeignedly believe c 2 AP. 


his holy Goſpel. Now 1s not this an ineſtimable ad- 
vantage we enjoy by the Scriptures, that therein we 
underſtand what God himſelf hath diſcovered of his 
own nature and perfections, and of his readineſs to 
pardon fin upon thoſe gracious terms of faith and re- 
pentance, and that which neceflarily follows from 
theſe two, hearty and ſincere obedience ? 

2. The Scripture gives the moſt faithful repreſentation 
of the flate and condition of the ſoul of man. The world 
was almoſt loſt in diſputes concerning the nature, 
condition, and immortality of the foul, before Divine 
revelation was made known to mankind by the Goſ- 
pel of Chrift ; but /ife and immortality was on: 70 


lebt by the Goſpel, and the future ſtate of the ſoul of 


man, not diſcovered in an uncertain Platonical way, 
but with the greateſt light and evidence from that 
God who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of ſouls, and 
therefore beſt knows and underſtands them. The 
Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a judgment to 
come, in which God wil! judye the ſecrets of all hearts, 
when every one muft give an account of himſelf unto God; 
and God will call men to give an account of their ftew- 
ardſbip here, of all the receipts they have had from 
him, and the expences they have been at, and the 
improvements they have made of the talents he put 
into their hands. So that the Goſpel of Chriſt is the 
fulleſt inſtrument of diſcovery of the certainty of the 
future ſtate of the ſoul, and the conditions which 
abide 1t, upon its being diſlodged from the body. 
But this 1s not all which the Scripture diſcovers as to 
the ſtate of the ſoul : for it is not only a proſpective 
gab, reaching to its future ſtate, but it is the moſt 
athful looking-glaſs, to diſcover all the ſpots and 
deformities of the foul ; and not only ſhews where 
they are, but whence they came, what their nature 


i, and whither they tend. The true original of all 


that diſorder and diſcompoſure which is in the ſoul 
of man, is only fully and fatisfaRorily given us in the 
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word of God, as hath been already proved. The na. 
ture and working of this corruption in man had 
never been ſo clearly manifeſted, had not the law and 
will of God been diſcovered to the world: that is the 
glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings of thoſe bee 
in our hearts, the corruptions of our natures ; that 
ſets forth the folly of our imaginations, the unruli- 
neſs of our paſſions, the diſtempers of our wills, and 
the abundant deceitfulneſs of our hearts. And it is 


pent 
FIR, 
nelly 
faith! 
woul, 
to pr 
trueſ 
ſouls 


hard for the moſt elephantine finner (one of the greateſt in 6 
magnitude) ſo to trouble theſe waters, as not therein ¶ the u 
to diſcover the greatneſs of his own defornuties. But tern. 
that which tends moſt to awaken the drowſy, ſenſe. Wl may 
leſs ſpirits of men, the Scripture doth mot fully de. cepta 
ſcribe the tendency of corruption, that the wages of bur a 
| ſin is death, and the iſſue of continuance in fin wil hath 
be the everlaſting miſery of the ſoul, in a perpetual Ml 4 ; 
ſeparation from the preſence of God, and undergoing Jia 
the laſhes and ſeverities of conſcience to all eternity, faith, 
What a great diſcovery is this of the faithfulneſs of Thron 
God to the world, that he ſuffers not men to undo God 1 
themſelves, without letting them know of it before. ¶ by hit 
hand, that they might avoid it! God ſeeks not to n 4 
entrap men's ſouls, nor doth he rejoice in the miſery Wi hope 
and ruin of his creatures; but fully declares to them WM tempt 
what the conſequence and iſſue of their ſinful practices havins 
will be; aſſures them of a judgment to come; declares BM baten 
his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious ſinne Is, 
that they might not think themſelves ſurpriſed ; and »»/-/5 
that if they had known there had been ſo great dan- nes, 3 
ger in fin, they would never have been ſuch fools as, ¶ ieaen 
for the ſake of it, to run into eternal miſery. Nom mome 
God, to prevent this, with the greateſt plainnels WI to rev 
and faithfulneſs hath ſhewed men the nature and itate a 


danger of all their fins, and aſks them before-hand WI avoid 
what they will do in the end thereof; whether The 
they are able to bear his wrath, and wreſtle with WM portan 
everlaſting burnings ? If not, he bids them bethink neſs. I 


themſelves of what they have done already, and r things 
| FS. | Pent, 
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2 pent, and amend their lives, leſt iniquity prove their c H A p. 
0 uin, and deſtruction overtake them, and that without re- 
d nedy. Now if men have caule to prize and value a 

i faithful monitor, one that tenders their good, and 

es WF would prevent their ruin, we have cauſe exceedingly 

at to prize and value the Scriptures, which give us the 

b trueſt repreſentation of the ſtate and condition of our 

i fouls. | Air | 

i 3. The Scripture diſcovers to us the only way of pleaſ- 

t % Cod, and enjoying his favour. That clearly reveals 

n the way (which man might have ſought for to all 

u eternity without particular revelation), whereby ſins 


Sw 
= 


1 ceptable unto God. It ſhews us that the ground of 
Vi our acceptance with God is through Chrift, whom he 
l hath made a propitiation for the fins of the world, and 
a who alone is the rue and living way, whereby we may 
aw near to God twith a true heart, in full aſſurance of 
WH faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience. 
bfr hrough Chriſt we underſtand the terms on which 
0 Cod will ſhew favour and grace to the world; and 


by him we have ground of a IIappnciz, acceſs with free- 
dim and boldneſs unto God. On his account we may 
hope not only for grace to ſubdue our fins, reſiſt 
temptations, conquer the Devil and the world, but, 
having fought this good fight, and finiſhed our courſe by 


patient continuance in well-deing, we may juſtly look for 


oufneſs which is laid up for thoſe who wait in faith, holi- 
nels, and humulity, for the appearance of Ghrift from 
heaven, Now what things can there be of greater 


to reveal, than the nature of God and ourlelves, the 
ite and condition of our ſouls, the only way to 
avoid eternal miſery, and enjoy everlaſting bliſs? 
The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of im- 
portance, but of the greateſt depth and myſteriouſ- 
neſs, There are many wonderful things in the law of God; 
things we may admire, but are never able to com- 
EE oO prehend. 


may be pardoned, and whatever we do may be ac- 


zlory, honour, and immortality, and that crown of righte- 


moment and importance for men to Know, or God 
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B O o k prehend. Such are the eternal purpoſes and decrees 
of God, the doctrine of the Trinity, the incarnatia 
of the Son of God, and the manner of the operation 
of the Spirit of God on the fouls of men; which ar 
all things of great weight and moment for us to un- 
derſtand and believe that they are, and yet may be 
unſearchable to our reaſon as to the particular man. 
ner of them. What certain ground our faith ſtand 
B. ii.c.3. ON as to theſe things hath been already ſhewed, and 
ſect. 5, 6, 7. therefore I forbearvinfiſting on them. 41 
ze The Scripture comprehends matters of the maſt 
univerſal ſatisfaction to the minds of men; though 
many things do much exceed our apprehenſions, yet 
others are moſt ſuitable to the dictates of our natur. 
Orig. cont. As Origen bids Celſus ſee, Ei pn rd Tis wirtue nu, 
_ : Ed. T&% 5 No,, Evvoics agxrgev CWBYGPEVorTH, fuer ri NH Th 
t axzorYG TWY Aryoprveer, Whether it Was not ile 
agreeableneſs of the principles of faith with the commu 
notions of human nature, which prevailed maſt upon al 
candid and ingeuuous auditors of them. And therefor: 
as Socrates ni of Heraclitus's books, what he un- 
derſtood was excellent; and therefore he ſuppoſed 
that which he did not underſtand was ſo too: 6 
ought: we to ſay of the Scriptures, if thoſe thing 
which are within our capacity be ſo ſuitable to ou 
natures and reaſons, thoſe cannot contradict our rea 
ſon which yet are above them. There are man 
things which the minds of men were ſufficiently al 
ſured that they were, yet were to ſeek for ſatisfaction 
concerning them, which they could never haye had 
without Divine revelation. As the nature of true 
happineſs, wherein it lay, and how to be obtained, 
which the philoſophers were ſo puzzled with, the 
Scripture gives us full ſatisfaction concerning it 
True contentment under the troubles of life, which tit 
Scripture only acquaints us with the true grounds 0, 
and all the preſcriptions of Heathen moraliſts falls 
much ſhort of, as the directions of an empyric doc 
a wile and ſkilful phyſician, Avoiding he * a 
„ cal 
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pectation of a ſtate of happineſs which death leads 
men to, which cannot be had but through the right 
underſtanding of the word of God. Thus we fee 


this revelation of the mind of God to the world. 
As the matters themſelves are of an excellent na- 


the Scriptures ; and tha, 


oft may be {till ſome paſſages which are hard to be un- 
oh derſtood, as _—_ either prophetical, or conſiſting of 
vet WH ambiguous phraſes, or containing miatters above our 


comprehenſion : but all thoſe things which concern 


require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? that without faith it is 
| impoſſible to pleaſe God; that without holineſs none ſhall 
ſee the Lord ; that unleſs we be born again, we can ne- 


ſed I ver enter into the kingdom of heaven. Thele and ſuch 
like things are fo plain and clear, that it is nothing 
ng WT but men's ſhutting their eyes againſt the light can 
our WF keep them from underſtanding them. God intended 
es · theſe things as directions to men; and is not he able 


am to [peak intelligibly when he pleaſes ? He that made 


al-B the tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood 
100 without an infallible interpreter z eſpecially when it 
hat BY is his deſign to make known to men the terms of 
me their eternal happineſs ? Will God judge men at the 
0,8 grcat day for not believing thoſe things which they 
1-8 could not underſtand ? Strange, that ever men ſhould 
* judge the Scriptures obſcure in matters neceſſary, 
thei when the Scripture accounts it ſo great a judgment 


this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
wt, leſt the light of the glorious Goſpel of Ghrift ſhould 
p ; 


3 | ſhine 


the excellency of the matters themſelves contained in 


ture, ſo is the manner wherein they are revealed in 


1. In a clear and perſpicuous manner ; not but there 


the terms of man's ſalvation, are delivered with the 
cateſt evidence and perſpicuity. Who cannot un- 
derſtand what theſe things mean, I hat doth the Lord 
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for men not to underſtand them ! I our Goſpel be 2 Cor. iv. 
bid, it is hid to them that are loft ; in whom the god of ** 
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Heb. iv. 
12, 13. 


F the heart. 
the great luminaries of the world, the truths of high- 


ligbt and perfection in every part of it. 
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if it were a judgment for the men of Sodom not to 


ſee it; and the Scriptures then are plain and intel. 


gible enough, if it be ſo great a nen not to un. 
derſtand them. | 


2. In a powerful and authoritative manner 3 as the 


things contained in Scripture do not ſo much beg 
acceptance as command 1t ; in that the expreſſions 
wherein our duty is concerned are ſuch as awe men's 
conſciences, and pierce to their hearts and to their 
ſecret thoughts. All things are open and naked before 
this word of Cod; every ſecret of the mind, and thought 
of the heart, lies open to its firoke and force: it is quick 
and powerful, ſharper than a two-edged faword, pie! ci 
to the dividing aſunder of joul and ſpirit, and of the joint 
and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the thouphts and intenis 
The word is a teleſcope to diſcover 


eſt concernment to the ſouls of men; and it is ſuch 


a a microſcope as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt atom of 


our thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret intent ef 
the heart: and, as far as this light reacheth, it comes 
with power and authority, as it comes armed with the 
majeſty of that God who reveals it, whoſe authority 
extends over the ſoul and conſcience of man in its 
molt {ecret and hidden receſſes. 

3. Ina pure and unmixed manner. In all other writ- 
ings, how good ſoever, we fee a great mixture of 
droſs and gold together ; here 1s nothing but pure 
gold, diamonds without flaws, ſuns without ſpots. 
The moſt current coins of the world have their al- 
loys of baſer metals; there is no ſuch mixture in 
Divine truths ; as they all come from the ſame au- 
thor, ſo they all have the ſame purity. There is a 
Urim and Thummim upon the whole Scripture; 
In the phi- 
lolophers we may meet, it may be, with ſome. ſcat- 
tered fragments of purer metal, amidſt abundance of 


droſs and impure ore: here we have whole . 
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through the whole book of Scriptures. Hence it is 
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of gold, the ſame vein of purity and holineſs running CHAP. 


VI. 


called the form of ſound words; here have been no: Tim. i. 


huckſters to corrupt and mix their own inventions 


with Divine truths. 


4. In an uniform and agreeable manner. This I grant 
is not ſufficient of itſelf to prove the Seriptures to be 
divine, becauſe all men do not contradict themſelves 
in their writings : but yet there are ſome peculiar 
circumſtances to be conſidered in the agreeableneſs 
of the parts of Scripture to each other, _ are not 
to be found in mere human writings. 1. That this 
doctriue was delivered by perſons who lived i in different 
ages and times from each other. Uſually one age cor- 
rects another's faults ; and we are apt to pity the i ig- 
norance of our predeceſſors, when it may be our poſ- 
terity may think us as ignorant as we do them. But 
in the ſacred Scripture we read not one age con- 
demning another; we find light ſtill increaſing in 
the ſeries of times in Scripture, but no reflections in 
any time upon the ignorance or weakneſs of the pre- 
cedent; the dimmeſt light was ſufficient for its age, 
and was a ſtep to further diſcovery. Quintilian gives 
it as the reaſon of the great uncertainty of grammar 
rules, Quta non .analogia dimiſſa cœlo formam loquendi 
dedit : that which he wanted as to grammar, we have 
as to Divine truths ; they are delivered from heaven, 
and therefore are always uniform and agreeable to 
each other. 

2. By perſons of different intereſts in the world. God 
made choice of men of all ranks to be inditers of his 
oracles, to make it appear it was no matter of ſtate- 
policy or particular intereſt, which was contained in 
his word, which perſons of ſuch different intereſts 
could not have agreed in as they do. We haie Mo- 
les, David, Solomon, perſons of royal rank and qua- 
ty ; ; and can it be any mean thing which theſe think 
it their glory to Be penners of ? We have Iaiah, Da- 
me}, and other perſons of the higheſt education and 

F 4 accom- 
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BOOK accompliſhments; and can it be any trivial thing 


which theſe employ themſelves in? We have Amas, 
and other prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the 
Apoſtles in the New, of the meaner ſort of men in 
the world; yet all theſe join in conſort together: 
when God tunes the ſpirits, all agree in the ſame 
ſtrain of Divine truths, and give light and bm | 
to each other, _ 

3. By perſons in different places and anions; * 
in proſperity in their own country, ſome under ba- 
niſhment and adverfity, yet all agreeing in the ſame 
ſubſtance of. doctrine; of which no alteration we ſee 
was made either for the flattery of thoſe in power, ot 
for avoiding miſeries and calamities. And under al 
the different diſpenſations before, under and after the 


law, though the management of things was different, 


yet the doctrine and deſign was for ſubſtance the 
ſame in all. All the different diſpenſations agree in 
the ſame common principles of religion; the ſame 


ground of acceptance with God, and obligation to 


duty, was common to all; though the peculiar in- 
ſtances wherein God was ſerved might be different, 
according to the ages of growth in the Church of 
God. So that this great uniformity, conſidered in 
theſe circumſtances, is an argument that theſe things 
came originally from the ſame ſpirit, though con- 


veyed through different iumanes to tho know- 
ledge of the world. 


5. In a perſuaſive and convincing manner; and that 
theſe ways. 1. Bringing Divine truths down to our ca- 
pacity, clothing ſpiritual matter in familiar expreſſions 
and ſimilitudes, that ſo they might have the eaſiet 
admiſſion into our minds. 2. Propounding things as 

our intereſt, which are our duty : thence God ſo frequent- 
ly in Scripture recommends our duties to us under 
all thoſe motives which are wont to have the greateſt 
force on the minds of men, and annexeth gracious 
promiſes to our performance of the: n; and thoſe of 
the moſt weighty and concerning things. Of grace, 
8 favour, 
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favour, protectign, deliverance, audience of prayers, and CHAP. 


eternal happineſs : and if theſe will not prevail witn 

men, what motives will? g. Courting us to obedience, | 

when he might not ouly command us to obey, but puniſh 

preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe moſt 

pathetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scrip- 

ture. O that there was ſuch a heart within them, that Deut. v. 29. 

they would fear me and keep all my commandments al- 

ways, that it might go well with them, and with their 

children after them. Moe unto thee, O Feruſalem, wilt Jer. xii. 27. 

thou not be made clean © When ſhall it once be? Turn ye, Ee. 

turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 0 "7 

houſe of Iſrael? How fhall I give thee up, Ephraim? Hel. xi. 8. 

How ball I deliver thee, Iſrael ® How ſhall I make thee 

as Admab ? How fhall I fet thee as Zeboim * Mine 

heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled to- 

gether. O Feruſalem, Jeruſalem, how often would I Matth. 

have gathered thy children together, as a hen gatheretb 37. 

her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! What 

majeſty, and yet what ſweetneſs and condeſcenſion is 

there in theſe expreſſions! What obſtinacy and re- 

bellion is it in men for them to ſtand out againſt 

God, when he thus comes down from his throne of 

majeſty, and wooes rebellious ſinners to return unto 

him, that they may be pardoned ! Such a matchleſs 

and unparalleled ſtrain of rhetoric is there in the 

Scripture, far above the art and inſinuations of the 

moſt admired orators. Thus we ſee the peculiar ex- 

cellency of the manner wherein the matters contained 

in Scripture are revealed to us: thus we have conſi- 

dered the excellency of the Scripture, as it is a diſ- 

covery of God's mind to the world. Fo. ; 
The Scriptures may be confidered as a rule of life, x. 

or as a /aw of God, which is given for the government 

of the lives of men; and therein the excellency of it 

lies in the nature of the duties, and the encourage- 

ments to the practice of them. 
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BOOK 1. In the nature of the duties required, which are 

HE moſt becoming God lo require, moſt reaſonable for us 
to perform. C off 

1. Maſt becoming God to require, as they are moſt 

ſuitable and agreeable to the Divine nature; the 

imitation of which, in our actions, is the ſubſtance of 

our religion. Imitation of him in his gòodneſs and 

holineſs, by our conſtant endeavours of mortifying 

ſin, and growing in grace and piety; in his grace and 

mercy, by our kindneſs to all men, forgiving the in- 

juries men do unto us, doing good to our greatęſt ent- 

mies; in his juſtice and equity, by doing as wwe would be 

done by, and keeping a conſcience void of offence toward; 

God and towards men. The firſt takes in the duties 

of the firſt, the other the duties of the ſecond table. 

All acts of piety towards God, are a part of juſtice ; for, 

cicero de as Tully faith, Quid aliud eſt pietas, niſi juſtitia adver- 

= _—_— ſus Deos? And ſo our loving God with our whole hearts, 

: our entire and ſincere obedience to his will, is a part of 

natural juſtice ; for thereby we do but render unto 

God that which 1s his due from us as we are his crea- 

tures. We ſee then the whole duty of man, 7he fear- 

ing God, and keeping his commandments, is as neceſſary 

a part of juſtice as the rendering to every man his 

OWN is. | | 1055 

2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, 

in that, 1. Religion is not only a ſervice of the rea- 

fonable faculties which are employed the moſt in it, 

the commands of the Scripture reaching the heart 

moſt, and the ſervice required being a ſpiritual ſer- 

vice; not lying in meats and drinks, or any 'outward 

obſervations, but in a ſanctified temper of heart and 

mind, which diſcovers itſelf in the courſe. of a Chrib 

tian's life; but, 2. The ſervice itſelf of religion is 

reaſonable ; the commands of the Goſpel are ſuch as 

no man's reaſon which confiders them can doubt of 

the excellency of them. All natural worſhip is 


founded on the dictates of nature, all inftituted wor- 
| ſhip 
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ſhip on God's revealed will; and it is one of the c H Ap. 


prime dictates of nature, that God muſt be univer- 


ally obeyed. Beſides, God requires nothing but 


what is apparently man's intereſt to do; God prohi- 
bits nothing but what will deſtroy him if he doth it; 


ſo that the commands of the Scriptures are very juſt 


and reaſonable. A 
2. The encouragements are more than propor- 
tionable to the difficulty of obedience. God's com- 
mands are in themſelves eaſy, and moſt ſuitable to 


our natures. What more rational for a creature, 


than to obey: his Maker ? All the difficulty of reli- 
gion ariſeth from the corruption of nature. Now 
God, to encourage men to conquer the difficulties 
arifing thence, hath propounded the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives and moſt prevailing arguments to obedience. 
Such are the confiderations of God's love and good- 
neſs manifeſted to the world, by ſending his Son into 


it to die for ſinners, and to give them an example 


which they are to follow, and by his readineſs, 
through him, to pardon the ſins, and accept the per- 
ſons of ſuch who /o receive him as to wall in him; and 
by his promiſes of grace to aſſiſt them in the wreſt- 


ling with the enemies of their ſalvation. And to all 


theſe add that glorious and unconceivable reward 
which God hath promiſed to all thoſe who fincerely 
obey him; and by theſe things we ſee how much 
the encouragements overweigh the difficulties, and 
that none can make the leaſt pretence that there 1s 
not motive ſufficient to down-wergh- the. troubles 
which attend the exerciſe of obedience to the will of 
God. Thus we ſee what a peculiar excellency there 
is in the Scriptures as a rule of life, above all the pre- 
cepts of mexe moraliſts; the foundation of obedience 
being Jaid deeper in man's obligation to ſerve. his 
Maker, the practice of obedience being carried higher 
in thoſe moſt holy precepts which are in Scripture, 
the reward of obedience being incomparably gg 

. | than 
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ROOK than what men are able to conceive, much leſs to 


III. 


XI. 
3» 


promiſe or beſtow. ? 
The excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they 
contain in them a covenant of grace, or the tranſac 
tions between God and man, in order to his — 
happineſs. The more memorable any tranſactiom 
are, the more valuable are any authentic records of 
them. The Scriptures contain in them the Magna 
Charta of heaven, an act of pardon with the royal af- 
{ent of heaven, a proclamation of good-will from God 


towards men; and can we then ſet too great a value 


on that which contains all the remarkable paſſages 
between God and the ſouls of men, in order to their 
felicity, from the beginning of the world? Can we 
think, ſince there is a God in the world of infinite 
goodneſs, that he ſhould ſuffer all mankind to periſh 
inevitably, without his propounding any means for 
eſcaping of eternal mifery ? Is God ſo good to men 


as to this preſent life; and can we think, if man's 


ſoul be immortal, as we have proved it is, that he 
ſhould wholly negle& any offer of good to men as 
to their eternal welfare? Or is it poſſible to imagine 
that man ſhould be happy in another world without 
God's promiſing it, and preſcribing conditions in or- 
der to it? If ſo, then this happineſs is no free gift of 

God, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and promiſing of 


it; and man is no rational agent, unleſs a reward 


ſuppoſe conditions to be performed in order to the 
obtaining it; or man may be bound to conditions 


which were never required him; or if they muſt be 


required, then there muſt be a revelation of God's 
will, whereby he doth require them: and if ſo, then 
there are ſome records extant of the tranſactions be- 
tween God and man, in order to his eternal happi- 
neſs. For what reaſon can we have to imagine that 
ſuch records, if once extant, ſhould not continue 
fill ; eſpecially ſince the fame goodneſs of God is 
engaged to preſerve ſuch records, which at firſt = 

caule 
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cords extant ſomewhere in the world of theſe grand 
tranſactions between God and men's fouls, our buſi- 
neſs is brought to a period; for what other records 
are there in the world that can in the leaſt vie with 
the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an account of 
all the tranſactions between God and men from the 
foundation of the world ? Which gives us all the 
ſteps, methods, and ways, whereby God hath made 
known his mind and will to the world, in order to 
man's eternal ſalvation. It remains only then that 


we adore and magnify the goodneſs of God in mak- 


ing known his will to us, and that we ſet a value and 
eſteem on the Scriptures, as on the only authentic in- 
ſtruments of that grand charter of peace which God 
hath revealed in order to man's eternal happineſs. 
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cauſe them to be indited ? Suppoſing then ſuch re- H a v. 
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RATIONAL ACCOUNT 
Natural and Revealed Religion : 


WHEREIN. 


The Foundations of Religion, and the Authority of 
the Scriptures, are aſſerted and cleared. 


* 


WITH 
AN ANSWER TO THE MODERN OBJECTIONS : 


OF 


ATHEISTS any DEISTS. 
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THE 


CONTE N T. 8. 


OOK 1. Of the Grounds of Natural and Revealed 
Religion. 

II. Of the Credibility * the Ne compared with 
other Accounts. 

III. Of the Authority of the N ritings of Moſes, and 
the Matters contained therein. 

IV. Of the Authority of the Prophetical M. ritings, and 
other Books of the Old Teftament. © 

V. Of the Authority of the Writings of the Nee ew. Te 92 
lament, and the Matters therein e. 


CONTENTS OF BOOK I. 

4 general Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Principles of na- 

tural and revealed Religion ; with an Anſwer to the 
Objections of Atheiſts aud Deiſts. 
CH A N. I. 

The general Prejudices againſt Religion in our Age exa-_ 

med, and the old atheiftical Hypotheſes conſidered, _ 

C HAP. Il. 


The modern at hei tical Hypothefes examined, and the 1 
reaſonableneſs of them ſhewed. 


Vor, vv CHAP. 


CONTENTS. 


The Reaſonableneſs 5 ae e 1 Rage n 7 10 
natural; with an Anſwer to the moſt ſpecious Arg 
ments againſt Revelation. "Tx 


CHA p. IV. 
General C onfiderations about the Divine beine cot 


tained in the Holy Scriptures ; as to Antiquity, Int 
grity, Conſiſtence, and Manner of Writing, 


CONTENTS OF. CHAP. 1. BOOK]. 


CHAP. I. 


The he ical Pretences of this 4 ge emfiered an an 

ſevered. 

An Enquiry into the athei ifical Pretences 1 this Are 

The firſt, that it is a Contrivance of Politicians. \ - 

The Falſebood of that ſhewed, from the uy Hi tory 

Religion in Egypt. 

In Phœnicia. 

In Greece. 

Diodorus Siculus's Account of the Begimiing of Ran 
examined. 

The Abſurdity of his Opinion about the Produtim of 
Animals at large, made out. 

The ſeveral Hypotheſes of Democritus, and A 
der, and Epicurus, about the Production 77 Mankind, 
ſhewed to be very unreaſonable. - 

The Opinion of the ancient Philoſophers, about the Wi ou 
being made by Chance or Providence, examined aul 
compared ; and the Foundations of natural Religun 

aſſerted by the beſt of them. 

The ſecond Pretence, that Religion is owing to Men's . 
norance and ſuperſtitious Fear, examined. © 1 

8 a 


CONTENTS 
The third, that there are 20 


of God or Religion, enquired into, and 
ticular Obſervations. ; | 
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H Ar I 
The modern atheiftical Hyporhe 


-[es examined, and the In- 
reaſonableneſs of them ſhewed. 
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BOOK L 


DISCOURSE IL 
Ty © 


The general Prejudices againſt Religion in our Age exa- 
mined ; and the old atheiftical \ Hypotheſes confidered. 


EFORE I come to the particular vindication of c H a p. 
B the truth and authority of the holy Scriptures, I. 
which is my chief deſign, it will be neceſſary to re- 
move, if poſſible, the common and general prejudices 
againſt religion in this age; as if it were only a cun- 
ning artifice of ſome crafty perſons to ſupport their 
own intereſt by deceiving the reſt of mankind. If 
this were the truth of the caſe, none ought to be 
blamed for their contempt of religion, nor for their 
endeavours to ſet the minds of men free from the un- 
eaſineſs and ſlavery of a ſuperſtitious and groundleſs 
fear; for this mult be all that is implied in religion, 
if it were at firſt begun, and is ſtill carried on by the 
craft of ſome men, and the folly of the reſt. But ſuch 
an imputation as this ought to be very well grounded, 
becauſe it reflects on all mankind (a very few ex- 

Q 3 cepted), 
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cepted), and ought in common juſtice to be proved 
by the moſt clear and convincing evidence; becauſe 
no men have any reaſon to preſume ſo far upon their 
own wit and capacity above all others, as to take it 


for granted that the reſt of mankind are either fools 


or knaves. For this is the meaning of thoſe who go 
about to perſuade others that religion is nothing but 


an impoſture, that hath appeared under ſeveral ſhapes 


and diſguiſes ; but ſtill the machine is the ſame, and 
the ſame deſign carried on by the different actor, 
according to the humour and. inclination of ſeveral 
ages. 

1 could be glad that all this might juſtly be looked 
on as a feigned caſe, only for a better introduction to 
the following diſcourſes; but none that live in our 
age, and underſtand the too great prevalency of ſcep- 
ticiſm and infidelity in it, can apprehend it to be ſo; 
and therefore I ſhall lay down the true ſtate of the 


preſent caſe, with reſpect to religion in general. It 
cannot be denied, by the —— enemies to it, that 


there 1s ſtill a general belief of the truth of it among 
mankind, however they differ in their particular no- 


tions about it. For this cannot be looked on as a 


new thing, or an invention of the preſent age, ſince 


it is manifeſt, by the undoubted hiſtory of former 


times, that the ſame foundations of religion have 
been generally received by mankind ; by which ! 


underſtand the being of God and Providence; and 
the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate; but 


yet not ſo, but that there have been in ſeveral ages 


ſuch as have gone about to unſettle men's minds 


about them, and to repreſent them as an invention 


of politicians, to keep the world in greater awe.” But 
they have not met with ſuch; ſucceſs-as they ex- 


pected in their diſcoveries, for they have- been op- 
poſed by the wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful men in the 
ſeveral ages they appeared in; and the generality of 
mankind continued in the ſame belief which they 
had before. And yet _ had then the ſame inch- 
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nations to eaſe and pleaſure as they now have, and c H A p. 


would have been as willing to be rid of the terrible 
apprehenſions of God and another world; they had 
the ſame value and eſteem for themſelves and their 
own intereſts, and hated all ſuch as deſigned to cheat 
them ; they fell into warm diſputes and violent heats 
about ſome particular parts and modes of religion, 
which are apt to make them call all the reſt into 
queſtion. Yet under- all theſe diſadvantages, the 
foundations of religion have been preſerved among 
them; and mankind cannot be brought to look on 


them as an impoſture. But thoſe who think fo, are - 


forced in great meaſure to conceal their thoughts, 
and to put on diſguiſes to the world, that they may 
appear to be of another mind than really they are. 
Whence then: comes 1t to paſs, that thoſe who 
are averſe to the practice of religion, yet cannot be 


| brought to ſhake off the principles of it ? that thoſe 


who are otherwiſe ſo fond of their own eaſe and 


intereſt, ſhould abhor thoſe atheiſtical principles, 


which are ſaid to be very much for the advantage of 
both ? that thoſe nations which have had no com- 
munication with each other, and differ ſo much from 
one another in languages, cuſtoms, and modes of re- 
ligion, yet agree in the ſame common ſenſe of God, 
and a future ſtate ? 20 

t is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make 
our religion to be an impoſture, unleſs they can firſt 
give a juſt and ſatisfactory account of theſe things. 


All that I can meet with to that purpoſe, may be g 


reduced to theſe three heads; which contain the 
great atheiſtical pretences of this age. 

[. That the notions of religion were firſt ſtarted 
among rude and barbarous people by politicians, to 


keep the people in better awe; and that the prieſts 


found it their intereſt to ſupport them, becauſe they 

vere ſupported by them. El; 

II. That there are ſome peculiar qualities in man- 

lind, which, joined with their ignorance and fear, 
(2 4 tend 
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pO OK tend to preſerve that ſeed of religion which 10 iy may 


and mo other living creature. 

III. That the conſent of mine. is not 10 great 
as is pretended ; there being ſeveral nations non 
known, by the late diſcoveries, which have no how 
or notion of God, or a future ſtate. 

Theſe are the things which I ſhall now make it 

my buſineſs to enquire into, and thereby ſhew the 
vanity and folly of theſe general eee Nenn 
religion. 
I begin with the firſt, That religion was firſt in. 
vented and carried on by politicians and prieſts, who 
aimed only at keeping the world in better awe, and 
themſelves in a better condition. This hath been 
ſuggeſted by atheiſtical perſons in all ages, where 
they have dared to appear, and was thought the moſt 
plauſible artifice to draw in the people to their 
party; for no men love to be impoſed upon, elpe- 
cially in what concerns their eaſe and intereſt ; but 
they were not able to make out the perſons, times, 
or places, when the notions of religion were firſt 
{pread among mankind. For they could never pro- 
duce any inſtances of perſons, who deſigned to impoſe 
8 upon mankind in matters of religion, but they found 
the general principles of religion were entertained 
among them before; as will appear by the following 
examples of the Egyptians and Greeks, which are 
moſt inſiſted upon. 

The Egyptians are aid by Lucian to have ben 
the firſt who ſet up religious worſhip; and Herodo- 
2.4 , ge tus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. Plutarch faith 
I6.& it was done by Oſiris; and Diodorus Siculus faith, i 
Done uy, as directed by H. ermes, who was a great politician, and 
L i. chief counſellor to Ofiris. But all that Diodorus faith 

is, that he brought the honours and ſervices of the God: 
into order; which ſuppoſes that there was religion 
Euſcb Præp. among them before, but he methodized it. 
= - i. we believe Sanchoniathon, who makes him firſt 
bonaleſion to uns, father to Miſor or Oſiris, he 


began 


Lucian, de 
Dea Syria. 
Herodot. 


And if 
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began the /ymbolital images of the Gods, which cauſed © H A P. 
ſuch confuſion in their worſhip afterwards. Diodorus _____ 
faith, that Opris built Thebes or Dioſpolis; where there Plutarch. de 
was a temple to the immortal God that made the world, . Oft 
as appears by the teſtimonies both of Plutarch and 3 
Porphyry. And the former obſerves, that the moſt 11 
ancient, and univerſal and moſt credible tradition, both of Plutareh. 
lawgivers and others, philoſophers, as well as poets and Ed. Oxon, 
divines, was, that the world was not made by chance, h 
without a mind and reaſon to order and govern it. From 
whence it follows, that, before ſuch politicians took 
upon them to order matters of religion, there was a 
generally received tradition of a Divine Being, which 
made and governed the world, and was the true 
foundation on which religious worſhip was built. 
And the ſame Plutarch in that diſcourſe affirms it to 
be an impious and atheiſtical opinion to attribute the name 
of God to inſenfible matter ; and. adds, that there 1s one 
univerſal reaſon which governs the world. Ammianus Ammian. 
Marcellinus faith, bat the firſt beginnings of religion |: 
were in Egypt, long before they were in other parts. 
Here therefore we muſt ſearch out for the firſt laying 
this deſign by politicians ; and here we find it fixed 
upon Hermes Triſmegiſtus, who, by the accounts 
given of him, was a very great man, and that in the 
beginning of the Egyptian monarchy. Philo Byblius 
laith, he was called by the Egyptians Thoth ; by the 
Phœnicians, Taautus; by the Greeks, Hermes. He 
flouriſhed, he faith, with great reputation for wiſdom Euſeb. Præp. 
among the Phenicians; who, it ſeems, at that time were Z"; „ 
under the government of Cronus, father to Oſiris (or Ed. Par. 
Miſor, as they called him, from Miſraim, the ſon of 
Ham, who firſt peopled thoſe countries). And ſo 
far there is nothing improbable in the ſtory; for the 
lame perſon, being of an extraordinary capacity, 
might be in favour both with Cronus in Phœnicia, 
and with Oſiris afterwards in Egypt. But he goeth 
on, and ſaith, Hewros Ta xare Tyv Otooicuay tx vn Tw Ibid. 
Nidaion dmtigiag, tis iS] tumiigiar dH that 

1 Taautus 
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BOOK Taautus was the firſt who took the matters of relipiau 


worſhip out of the hands of unſkitful men, and brought 
them into due method and order. So that we find 
plainly there was religion among the people before; 
but this wiſe politician thought he could manage it 
better, if he appointed the rites of public worſhip ſo 
as to be moſt ſerviceable to government. And for 
that end he ſet up the worſhip of princes after their 
death (eſpecially of Oſiris, after his being cut in pieces 
by his brother), and joined their names with thoſe of 
the ſtars, as viſible deities; and of ſome animals, as 
ſo many living images of their Gods. And herein, 
as far as we can find, lay the politic invention of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus; not in the firſt planting the 
principles of religion, but in turning them that way 
as he thought would ſerve beſt to the ends of govern- 
ment, by raiſing a high veneration for deceaſed mo- 


narchs, and deifying ſuch things as they thought moſt 


uſeful to mankind. This was indeed playing the po- 
litician with religion. But that there was a ſenſe of 
religion before among the people, not only appears 
by the former ſaying of Philo Byblius, but by ano- 


ther in his Proem to Sanchoniathon, where he faith, 


Euſeb. Prep. J hat the Phœniciaus and Eg yptians agreed {from whom 


other nations took it up} to worſhip thoſe as their chief 
Gods, which were moſt uſeful to mankind; Kal tig vd ypruv 
XAT HvTHAG vABS *ET@TKEUD OH paEvOL'; and to this purpoſe 
they turned the temples already ſtanding, and erected pil. 
lars and fiatues to their memories, and made feſtivals to 
them. 
of public worſhip among them before, but that Her- 
mes cauſed them to be employed this way; joining 
the worſhip of the ſtars and their kings together. 
But there are two very different accounts concern- 


ing that religion which was firſt ſettled by Hermes 


in Egypt. The one is of thoſe who believe there 
are ſome remainders of the old Egyptian doctrine in 
the Triſmegiſtic books, though with many additions 
and interpolations: and their opinion is, that, _ 

| | q 


From whence it appears that there were rites | 
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all the popular diſguiſes and ſuperſtitious ceremonies e H A p. 
for amuſing the common people, he did cover the 
true principles of natural religion, aſſerting the being 
and providence of God, and the immortality of ſouls. 
And for this they produce not only divers paſſages in 
thoſe books of Hermes, which were known in the 
Egyptian times, while their prieſts were yet in being 
to have contradicted them, if they had publiſhed 
falſchoods under fo great a name, but from the teſti- 
monies of Plutarch and Iamblichus, which cannot be 
ſuſpected; to which the opinions of Pythagoras and + 
Plato, who ſojourned ſo long among the Egyptian 4 ; 
prieſts to learn their doctrine, may be added. But , 
it is not pretended, that in thoſe times this was the 

common and profeſſed: religion among the people; 

but that it was kept up as a ſecret, not to be com- 
municated but only to ſuch who were prepared for 

it. According to this opinion, the deſign of Hermes 

was not to eſtabliſh any true religion among the peo- 

ple, but to entertain them with pomp, and ſacrifices; 

and ceremonies; and (as ſome in Plutarch and'Dio- Plutarch. de 
dorus think) to keep up a difference among them gy 
about the ſacred animals, to ſecure them from an Oxon. 
univerſal conſpiracy againſt the monarchy. But if P“ 
the true notions of God and Providence, and another 

world, were preſerved among the prieſts, eſpecially at 
Dioſpolis, or the famous Thebes, where the chief of 

their reſidence was, then it appears that theſe were 

not ſcattered among the common people by prieſts and 
politicians, but were kept ſecret; as not ſo fit for 

their capacities; which would go no further than vi- 

ible deities, and a - pompous worſhip : ſo that the 

true principles of religion were not ſowed by them to 

ſerre their ends, but the corruptions of it, in order 

to the pleaſing and entertaining the ſenſes and devo- 

tons of the common people, who they knew were 

molt affected with what was moſt agreeable to their 
uperſtitious fancies: © And there was much more of 

poley than religion, in keeping the beſt parts of it 


{rom 


FFF 
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BOOK from the knowledge of the people; but the polit. 
cians knew very well thoſe would not ſerve their tun 

ſo well as the fopperies of their ſuperſtition. 
But there is another opinion which depends moſt 
upon the credit of Philo Byblius, who lrved about 
Hadrian's time. This man, being learned, had: 
mind to make ſome noiſe in the world with the anti- 
quities of his own country (for Byblus was a Pheani. 
cian town). He found the Jewiſh. antiquities af- 
ſerted by Joſephus and others, and the Egyptian by 
; Apion; and now he thought was a fit time to vie 
with them both. To that end he produces, nine 
books of the Phoenician antiquities, written, as he 
pretended, long ſince by Sanchoniathon, and tranſ- 
Foſeb.Prep. lated by him into Greek; which he pretends 10 bave 
Ea. p found after a moſt diligent ſearch into the Phænicias mo- 
numents. And to make it appear how credible this 
account of Sanchoniathon was, he faith, He took i 7, 
out of the records of cities, aud the monuments of temples, WO1 
which were kept up in the ſacred Ammonian letters. And WM this 
this man is very much commended by Porphyry ſur 
Foſeb. l. x, writing againſt the Chriſtians, for his antiquity and to. 
55 veracity. What ground there is for theſe pretences, thir 
may be examined afterwards: I am now only to Wl (he; 
conſider the ſcheme of religion, which is produced WI mat 
with ſo much pomp ; and yet the author of it, bo- give 
ever he was, was neither divine, philoſopher, nor po- eart 
litician ; for it is one of the rankeſt and moſt inſipid crea 
pieces of atheiſm that is to be found in antiquity. W 1nd 
And Porphyry could not but deteſt it, unleſs he had row 
produced it in ſpite to the Chriſtians ; for he doth Bi gine 
on all occaſions declare not only his belief of God and or p 
Providence, but that he was the maker of the world, unre 
as Holſtenius hath made it appear in his life, cap. 9. how 
and it is well known that he was a profeſſed. Plato- BW relio 
niſt. But let us now ſee what an account we have BW inde 
from this Phoenician ſcheme, about the making 0 conf 
Lebte the world. At firſt there was a dark, confuled, Wi livec 


Fe E. 0 reſtleſs chaos, which was agitated for a long 11 then 
ar. | & all 
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« and nothing came of it. At length a mixture H Ar. 


« happened, and this was the firſt principle of mak- 
« jng the univerſe ; but it was ignorant of its own 
| « making. From this mixture came Mot, or a 
« ſlimy kind of ſubſtance, out of which iſſued the 


« generation of all things. There were ſome ani- 


| « mals which had no ſenſe; out of which came 
« thoſe which had underſtanding, and were called 
« Zophaſemin, i. e. beholders of the heavens; and 


« were made in the figure of an egg: and the Mit 


| « ſhined forth, and the ſun and moon and great 
« ſtars appeared. But it ſeems thoſe living crea- 
« tures were faſt aſleep, till they were awaked by 
« dreadful thunders, and then they began to beſtir 
« themſelves.” This is the ſhort- account of this 
matter, which depends not, we are told, on Sancho- 
mathon's authority; ut he took it ont of the records of 
Jaautus himſelf. And ſo we have the original of the 
| world according to this ancient Hermes. And if 
this were his true doctrine, it · is one of the moſt ab- 
ſurd and ſenſeleſs pieces of atheiſm, and tends directly 
to overthrow all religion in the world. For can any 
thing do it more effect ually, than to ſuppoſe that 
there was nothing originally in the world but ſtupid 
matter, which by its own motion, without a God to 
give and direct it, ſhould produce the heavens and 
earth, and all living creatures; and that ſenſeleſs 
creatures ſhould beget thoſe that had underſtanding; 


and theſe not capable of acting till they were tho- 


roughly awaked by cracks of thunder? Can we ima- 
gine this Taautus to have been any deep philoſopher 
or politician, by ſetting down ſuch extravagant and 
unreaſonable ſuppoſitions as theſe ? But let us ſee 
how it was poſſible for him to advance any thing like 
religion upon theſe grounds: he muſt be a politician 
indeed that could do it. The firſt men, he ſaith, 
conſecrated the fruits of the earth, by which they 


lived, and worſhipped them, and made oblations to 


them. This was à very notable beginning of reli- 
gion, 


I. 


Cicero de 


Nat. Deor. 
J. iii. c. 16. 


Euſeb. Præp. 


Ev. I. i. 
c. 10. 
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gion, according to this admirable politician, for man- v 
kind to worſhip what they devoured. But Cotta in B 
Cicero thought mo man could be ſo mad to worſhip wha t 
he did eat. Ecquem tam amentem eſſe putas, qui illud, qu W 
Deſcatur, credat Deum eſſe? But he ſaith, Tha! theſe notion C( 
of worſhip wwere ſuitable to their weaRneſs and puſillan- 10 
mity. This doth not give any account how they came * 
to have e any notions of Divine worſhip at all. What ſo 
was there in the plants, which made them give fuch m 
reverence and devotion to them? They ſaw how they he 

rew out of the earth, and had no power to help {et 
themſelves, when they made uſe of them for food. We 
And how was it poſſible then to give Divine worſhip Sy 


to them, which muſt ſuppoſe power at leaſt in what 
is worſhipped ? Or elle it is a moſt ridiculous folly in thi 
mankind to ſtoop to things ſo much below them. 
Now this original inclination to give Divine worſhip the 
to ſomething or other, is that which argues that there 


is that which ſome call a natural ſeed of religion in anc 
human nature, and muſt come from ſome antecedent neſ 
cauſe, ſince there could be nothing in theſe object, anc 
of worſhip which ſhould move them to it, if it had der 
been fo, as Sanchoniathon repreſents it, from the au- the 
cient records of Taautus. Dix 
The two firſt mortals, he ſaith, were Aon and Prot: of 1 
onus; and their children were Genus and Genes, who tho 
mhabited Phenicia ; and when they Tere ſcorched with up 
the heat, they lift up their hands to the ſun, whom they Ml © ( 
believed to be the Lord of heaven, and called bim Beel- | af 
famen ; the ſame, ſaith he, whom the Greeks call Ziels. Pine 
But how came they to imagine any Lord of heaven, lo h 
if they knew that the ſun was made out of ſenſeleſs fun. 
matter, as well as themſelves? It may be ſaid, That 0 * 
they being Teak and ignorant, did not know it. But 0 L 
how then came their poſterity to know it, if the very ad 
firſt race of mankind were ignorant of it? By what they 
means came Taautus to be ſo well informed? Re- * 
1 


velation cannot be pretended; for that ſuppoſes 


what they oy: , VIZ. a Supreme Being, above . 
| which 
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which hath underſtanding, and gives it to mankind. 
But here mankind come to be underſtanding crea- 


which is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppoſition. They 


in the fountain-head, if the firſt pair of mortals knew 
nothing of it. Then they muſt find it out by rea- 
ſon ; and how- was that poſſible, if there was no 


heaven! It is a remarkable ſaying of Ariſtotle, ob- 
ſerved by Cicero (who ſaw ſeveral of his pieces which 
| we have not, after they were brought to Rome by 
Sylla, and put into order by Andronicus Rhodius), 


there all conveniencies of life, without coming upon 
the ſurface of the earth, but ſhould only hear that 


wards theſe perſons ſhould come out of their caves, 
and behold the earth, ſea, and the heavens, the great- 
neſs of the clouds, the force of the wind, the bulk, 
and beauty, and influence of the ſun, with the or- 
derly motions and courſes of the heavenly bodies, 
they could not but think not only that there was a 
Divine Power, but that theſe things were the effects 
of it. And why ſhould there not have been the ſame 
thoughts in this firſt race of mankind, unleſs we can 
ſuppoſe that they had never heard of any ſuch thing 
as God, or a Divine Power in the world? But then 
| aſk, how they ſhould come to think of worſhip- 
ping this Beelſamen, or Lord of the heavens ? for 
ſo he confeſſes they did, and % up their hands to the 
fun. What could the lifting up their hands ſignify 


be united together by chance in one body ? If he 
had made mankind wholly devoid of religion, till 
they had been inſtructed in it by ſome crafty politi- 
clan, it had been much more agreeable to this hypo- 


theſis: but to ſuppoſe them to pray to the heavenly 
| bodies 


tures, by being born of animals that had no ſenſe; 


maker of the world, that there ſhould be a Lord of 
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CHAP. 
I. 


could not have it by original tradition; for that fails 


De Nat, 
Deor. l. ii. 


c. 37. 


that if there were men bred under ground, and had 


there was a God and a Divine Power; and after- 


to a ſenſeleſs maſs of fire, which lately happened to 
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BOOK bodies ſo early, and without any inſtructor, ruſt im- 
W ply ſome natural apprehenſion of a Deity, although 


they were ſo much miſtaken in the object of Divine 1 

worſhip. But it is not reaſonable to believe this 
ſhould have been ſo early and ſo univerſal, but that I 
they preſumed the ſun, moon, and ſtars, to haye r 
been the viſible deities appointed to govern the vi- f 
ſible world, and that the ſupreme Mind was to be 0. 
worſhipped in a way ſuitable to his own excelleney, a 
by acts of the mind; which was the opinion of many 2 
nations, and ſome of the greateſt philoſophers. ſo 
Then he proceeds to relate, how, after ſome of E 
their poſterity had found out ſomèe uſeful inventions ac 
as to the conveniences of life, after their death their ſo1 
children erected ſtatues and pillars to fheir memo- nie 
ries, and worſhipped and kept annual feſtivals at G1 
them; and that after the death of Uranus, and Cro- 2 
the 


nus, and Dagon, and the reſt, Taautus made ſymbo- 
lical images of them, being made king of Egypt by log 
Cronus ; and theſe things he faith, the Cabiri, by ] 
Taautus's own command, entered into records, from dor 
whence we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took col, 
them, and Philo Byblius tranſlated them out of the tim 
Phcenictan language. And Euſebius ſeems not to and 
queſtion the antiquity of them, but prefers this plain 
and ſimple ftory far before the inventions of poets, 
or the allegories of the philoſophers. If theſe things MW Gre 
were recorded by the Cabiri, the ſons of Sydyc, bro- ther 
ther to Miſor, the father of Taautus, they do not relg 
feem to have conſulted the honour of Taautus ; fot Epy 
they make him not barely to be chief counſellor to and 


Cronus, in the deſign againſt his father Uranus, but M . 1 
that he made uſe of magical arts againſt him (but into. 
they do not tell us who xvented them, nor upon I dual 
what principles they could be founded, if there were havii 
nothing but matter in the World): and beſides this, calle 
he adviſed Cronus, having a\aſpicion of his brother, dope, 


h. And one would Ml But! 


to bury him alive in the ear | 
think Pe 


\ 
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think ſo great a politician as Hermes would never e H A b. 


have commanded the Cabiri to have preſerved theſe 


ſtories of himſelf and his anceſtors. | 

However, this 1s the account given by Philo Byb- 
lius, out of Sanchoniathon, about the firſt planting 
religion by Hermes, who was after worſhipped him- 
ſelf as a God by the Egyptians. And now let any 
one conſider whether this be a reaſonable or tolerable 
account of the firſt /owing the ſeeds of religion among 
mankind, And yet this was the foundation of that 
fort of religion which came out of Phœnicia and 
Egypt into Greece. For they pretend to give an 
account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn, and his 
ſons, and of Minerva at Athens, to whom Sancho- 
niathon ſaith, Saturn gave the dominion of it; but the 
Greeks, as Philo Byblius complains, confounded all 
with their fables and allegories: but this, he faith, is 
the true foundation which they raiſed their mytho- 
logy upon. a | 

It is evident, by what is ſaid by Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and others, that there were ſeveral 
colonies that went out of Egypt into Greece, in the 
times of Cecrops, Cadmus, _—_— and Erectheus; 
and it is very probable that they carried the Egyp- 
tian ſuperſtitions along with them : but the perſon 
who 1s pretended to have ſettled religion among the 
Greeks, was Orpheus; who is ſaid to have reduced 
them firſt from barbariſm, and then to have modelled 
religion among them, and to have brought out of 
Egypt the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, 
and the rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 
| This muſt therefore be more particularly enquired 
into, Orpheus is reported to have been a man of 
quality in his own country of Thrace ; -his father 
having a command over a ſmall territory there, 


called Sithonia, faith Pliny, near the mountain Rho- Pla. l. iv. 


dope, whence he had his title Rhodopeius Orpheus. © **- 


But Diodorus Siculus faith, That when he had accom- Diod. Sic. 
plſhed himſelf at home, he went into Egypt; and from * * * 
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en thence brought the greateſt part of the Eg yptian myſterie; 


— 
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into Greece, only changing the names from Ofiris and Ijs 


Eufeb. Pr. Io Bacchus and Ceres; and ſo he did as to the fate of 


C. 1 


De Nat. 
Deor. d. i. 


8 I. ii. „he good and bad after death : for, faith he, The Elyfay 
I. x. c. 8. fields for the good, and the torments of Hades for the bad, 


were both of Egyptian original. I do not queſtion but 
the Egyptian ſuperſtition was in great meaſure the 
foundation of the Greek; but it is hard to determine 
any thing concerning Orpheus, fince Ariſtotle, who 
was born in Macedonia, knew nothing of him, as Ci. 
cero informs us, and hat the verſes under his name were 
written by a Pythagorean : which is not at all impro- 


bable. But not only Diodorus {peaks poſitively 


about him, but Strabo and Pauſamas ſeem not at all 
to queſtion him; and Diogenes Laertius mentions an 
epitaph upon, him at Dios in Macedonia. But I lay 
no weight on the verſes under his name; for Suidas 
mentions ſeveral ancient poets of that name: and it 
is allowed on all hands that there have been at leaſt 
great additions and interpolations in the. verſes that 
bear the name of Orpheus. The Argonautics, Sui. 
das ſaith, were written by one Orpheus of Crotone; 
one well acquainted with Piſiſtratus. Others fay, 
the true author of the Orphic Poems was Onomacti. 
tus, who lived about that time; and the Deſcent 
into Hades was written by one Orpheus of Cama- 
rine, faith Suidas. The moſt probable opinion is 
that of Ariſtotle, that his ſacred poems were written 


by a Pythagorean ; and therefore the Platoniſts, Sy- 


rianus and Proclus, might well boaſt of the agree- 
ment of the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines. It 
is no objection, that there is no ſuch thing now to be 
found in Ariſtotle ; for I think Cicero may be truſted, 
who ſaw more of Ariſtotle than we now have. But 
J confeſs, if Diodorus were not deceived by the 
Egyptian Prieſts, their mentioning him with Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Eudoxus, and Democritus, who were 
certainly in Egypt, makes it very credible that Or- 
pheus had been there too, and carried many of the 

Egyptian 
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Siculus obſerves, he had a particular intereſt in the 
colony which Cadmus brought, and was much eſ- 
teemed by them; and Cadmus himſelf was originally 


of Thebes or Dioſpolis; although Cadmus himſelf 


might call it after his own name, or at leaſt the caſtle, 
which long continued it, when the city was called 
Thebes. 

But that Orpheus did not find thoſe parts ſo bar- 
barous, as to be deſtitute of all religion before, will 
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| Egyptian ſuperſtitions with him: and he might the e H ap. 
ealier ſettle them in Greece, becauſe, as Diodorus . 


appear from the account Diodorus Siculus himſelf Diod. Sicus 


gives of him: Kat v weg! TY Oe MUFOAOYBLENG 


un, CLSLLILLE Al £15 Altyuzlov, That he was very well Ed. Well: 


afrucied i in the theology of his country before he went into 
Egypt, How could this be, if they were a wild and 
barbarous people, without any ſenſe of God and reli- 


gion, till he returned and planted it among them? It 


is true, he calls it a mythology ; and what elſe were 
the Egyptian doctrines about Oſiris and Iſis, or 
about Bacchus and Ceres, as Orpheus changed them ? 
But whether 1t were a mythology or not, he calls it a 
theology ; ſuch as was then known and thought to 
be true doctrine, and, I am apt to think, more de- 
cent and agreeable to their natural notions of reli- 
gion, than the myſteries which Orpheus brought 
among them from the Egyptians. Some have ob- 
ſerved, that the very name of religion among the 
Greeks was derived from the Thracians (Opnoxcia) ; 

and ſuch religion they had among them before Or- 
pheus was born, as Diodorus himſelf confeſſes. Whe- 
ther Zamolxis had inſtructed them in religion before 
the time of Orpheus, we cannot determine, unleſs his 
time had been better fixed, The Greeks, who write 


| Pythagoras's life in favour to themſelves, make Za- 


molxis his ſeryant ; and that he went from them to 
inſtruct the Getz, among whom he was honoured as 
a God, But Herodotus, who extols them as the mo 


Co. 6 


; iv. 
Ds | valiant Ed. Well, 
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Mela, . ii. 


Edda My- 
thol. c. 3. 
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valiant and juſt of the Thracians, after he hath told the 
Greek ſtory about Zamolxis being ſervant to Pytha. 


goras, he concludes, That he thought him long before 


Pythagoras. And he faith, that the Thracians had that 


opinion of his doctrine, that they deſpiſed death ; ſaying, 


they only went to Zamolxis. From whence it is plain, 
that the Thracians then believed the immortality of 
the ſoul : and Pomponius Mela faith, That belief con- 
tinued among them to his time. But whereas Diodorns 
Siculus affirms, that Orpheus bronght all the mytholigy 
about Hades and the ſtate of the dead out of Egypt, and 
the cuſtoms of burial there. For the body was to be con- 
veyed over the lake Acheron by Charon, where on one fide 
were pleaſant fields, and not far off the temple of Hetate, 
aud Cocytus, and Leibe. I do not deny that Orpheus 
might add particular circumſtances from what he had 
obſerved in Egypt; but that the whole tradition 
concerning a future ſtate came from thence, is ſo far 
from being true, that the Thracians, the Getz, and 
Hyperborei, had the like tradition among them, as 
appears by the Gothic Eddas, where we read of the 


judement of another world ; and that the good ſhall 


dwell with Odin in a happy ſtate, and the bad go to 
Hellen and Thiffulheim : and a large account 5 
given of the manner of judicature in the other world, 
from the braſs tables of the Hyperborei in the iſland 
of Delos; which are mentioned in the dialogue Axi- 
ochus, in Plato's works. And however it be not ge- 


nuine, it is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that all this tra- 


dition came not out of Egypt. One would think, 
by the account given by Diodorus, that neither Or- 
pheus nor the Egyptians believed any thing at all 


concerning a future ſtate, but that only ſome cere- 


monies were uſed about burials, wherein the lives of 
men were enquired into, and judgment paſſed upon 
them; which the hiſtorian thinks more effectual for 
reforming mankind, than the Greek or poetical fables. 
But that the Egyptians had a real belief of _ 
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ſtate, appears from Diodorus himſelf, For if any C H 


rſon were accuſed before the ſolemn judicature 
which ſat upon him, if the matter were not proved, 
the accuſer was ſeverely puniſhed ; if it were, the 


body was deprived of burial ; if there were no accu- 


ſation, then the perſon's virtues were remembered, 
his piety, juſtice, chaſtity, &c. and they concluded 


with a prayer, that he might be admitted to the 


bleſſed ſociety of the good; and the people applauded 
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his happineſs in that reſpect. But Porphyry, who 1 de 
cannot be ſuſpected of forgery in this matter, gives a J. i. c. 10. 


more particular- account of this prayer ; which he 
faith Euphantus tranſlated out of the Egyptian lan- 
age; and the ſubſtance of it is this. They firſt 


take out the bowels, and put them into a cheſt on 


purpoſe, and then lift it up towards heaven ; and the 
perſon to whom it belongs makes a prayer in the 
name of the deceaſed, to the Sun and all the Gods, 


which give life to men, that they would receive him 


into the ſociety of the immortal Gods. For he had 


piouſly worſhipped the Gods his parents had taught 
him, as long as he lived; he had honoured thoſe 
from whom he came into the world; he had not 
killed, nor injured or defrauded any one, nor had 
committed any horrible wickedneſs; but if he had 
offended in eating and drinking, it was for the ſake 
of that which was in that cheſt; and ſo they took 
that, and threw it into the river, and entombed the 
reſt of the body. By this we ſee a diſtinction is to 
be made between the general ſenſe of another life, and 
lome particular Ae ſuch as thoſe Orpheus 
carried into Greece; where they had a notion of an- 
other world before, as well as in Egypt: for it is not 
reaſonable to preſume that the Greeks ſhould be 
worle in this reſpect than the moſt barbarous North- 


ern people. For, beſides thoſe already mentioned, ct 1. vi. 


Cæſar, and Strabo, and Ammianus Marcellinus ſay, 


Strabo, I. iv. 
Ammian. 


bat the Druids aſſerted the immortality of ſouls ; and Marcella. 


3 nieither 
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Pauſan. in 
Meſſ. 


Herodot. 
I. ii. c. 123. 


Diod. Sic. 
J. 1 Co 85. 


Epicharm. 
apud Grot, 


P. 481. 


BOOK neither Orpheus, nor any out of Egypt, ever con- 
verſed among them. 7775 


Excerpt. 
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But ſome in our age are ſo fond of the Egyptians, 
that they will by all means make the immortality of 
ſouls to be @ noble invention of theirs : Nobiliſſimum au- 
tem eorum inventum fuit immortalitas anime . What is 
the meaning of this noble invention © Is it that none 
ever thought of it before them ; and all others de- 
rived it from them? That appears already to be 
otherwiſe ; and that very diſtant and remote nations, 
who had no communication with theſe noble in- 
ventors, held the ſame opinions, as might, if it were 
needful, be proved by undoubted teſtimonies, both 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where neither Orpheus 
nor the Egyptian Prieſts were ever heard of. And 
Pauſanias long ſince obſerved, That the Chaldzans and 
Indians held the ſame, and before the Egyptians; for 
he makes them the firſt. But Herodotus faith, That 
the Eg yptians were the firſt who aſſerted the immortality 
of ſouls : not abſolutely, but ſo as to paſs from one body 
to another, till at laſt it came into a human body. And 
of this noble invention let the Egyptians have the 
due honour, and not thoſe Greeks, who, as he faith, 
would deprive them of it, It is great pity they ſhould 
loſe it; fince Diodorus Siculus ſaith, The foul of Ofiris 
paſſed into a bull; and that is the reaſon why they give ſo 
much honour to it. It cannot be denied, that ſome 
Greek philoſophers of great reputation did aſſert 
the 7ranſmigration of ſouls, if their doctrine be not mil- 
repreſented ; but neither Pythagoreans nor Platoniſts 
did hold it univerſally, nor in ſuch a manner as 1s 
commonly underſtood. For they held no tranſmi- 
gration of the ſouls of good men, which were fit for 
happineſs, but aſſerted that they went immediately 
to heaven, or a ſtate of bliſs; as may be proved by 
the teſtimonies of Epicharmus, Empedocles, Plato, 
and many others. But the difficulty lay about im- 

pure 
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pure ſouls: the Pythagoreans utterly rejected the c H A v. 
poetical fables about the ſtate of the dead; and 
therefore they were forced to think of ſome way of Clement. 
purifying them after death. They had no light to $87. 5: 
direct them but their own imagination; and they loc. p. 28. 
thought it beſt for the ſame ſoul to come into ano- 
ther human body, to try if it would behave itſelff 
better, that 1t might be happy : but for profligate 
and very wicked perſons, they told them of going 
into ſuch beaſts as were moſt remarkable for thole 
vices they were moſt addicted to; as the cruel into 
tigers and beaſts of prey; the voluptuous into ſwine 
the proud and vain into birds; the idle and ſoft into 
fiſhes. This is the account given, ſaith Beſſarion, by 
Timæus, in his book de Mundo & Anima. And 
when Trapezuntius charged Plato with aſſerting that 
brutes were informed by human ſouls, Cardinal Beflarion, 
à very learned Greek, utterly denies it, and faith, 
That Plato doth not make the ſoul of a man to become the Beſfar, cont. 
foul of a brute ; but only that it is confined to it as a pri- V ll. e. 
ſon for a certain time, but it is not capable of acting there 
for want of proper organs. So that theſe philolophers' 
opinion was very different from the Egyptians. But 
whence came the moſt ancient philoſophers to hold 
the immortality of fouls ? Had they it from the 
Egyptians ? Plutarch faith, that Thales was the firſt; 
not that held the foul to be immortal; for ſo many 
did before him; but that maintained it as a philoſo- 
pher by reaſon; that is, becauſe it had the principle 
of motion within itſelf, and ſo could not be ſuppoſed 
to forſake itſelf, or to ceaſe moving by the death of 
the body. Ge emepnvaro Wewros Thv wuxnvs Pow d- 
into Aal auen For, as Cicero obſerves, a body put 71d 
is moved by impulſe from another body, but the ſoul . 2. 
finds it hath this power wholly within and from it- Sieg 
ſelf; and therefore is immortal. e 

But Pythagoras 1s ſaid to have learnt this doctrine in 
| Egypt. He called the ſoul a ſelf moving number, ſaith 
Plutarch in the ſame place, 1. e. as he well explains 


R 4 it, 


Porphyr. in 
Vit. Pytha. 
Plutarch. de 
Iſid. & Oſir. 
P. 354 
Cicero Tuſc. 
16. 


Cap. 13. 


Cap. 12. 


Plato in 
Cratyl. 


p. 273. 
Ed. Ficin. 
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it, he puts number, after his myſtical way, for 4 ind; 
and it ſeems very ſtrange to me, that ſo great a man 
as Ariſtotle ſhould think Pythagoras ſpake literally 
of numbers; as though any number could move it. 


ſell. But Plutarch rightly interpreted him; and the 


latter Pythagoreans, from Moderat us Gaditanus 


made no ſcruple of ſaying that Pythagoras expreſſed 


his ſenſe about immaterial beings by numbers and figures, 
as having nothing of matter in them. And it is 

probable he learnt this way. from the ſymbols and hie- 
roglyphics of the Egyptians. But Cicero faith, That 
he had learnt the immortality of the ſoul from his mafter 
Pherecydes ; which he confirmed very much. And tis 
obſervable, that he. firſt ſuppoſes a general confent-of 
mankind as to the immortality of ſouls, from a. very un. 


cient tradition; and then proceeds to the pbiloſo- 


phers, who offered to give reaſons for aſſerting it; of 
which he gives an account. And if there were ſuch 
a general conſent from all antiquity, as he affirms, then 
this doctrine could not originally come out of Egypt 


by Orpheus into Greece. 


Let us now conſider the ſenſe of religions or Di- 


vine worſhip among the Greeks, before Orpheus's | 


time ; whether they were ſuch ſtrangers to it as they 
muſt be ſuppoſed, if he brought it firſt among them. 


Plato was a very competent witneſs as to the old 


Greeks; and he affirms, that the firſt inhabitants of 


Greece ſeemed to him to have worſhipped no other Gods 


but the ſun, moon, and earth, and ſtars, and the heavens; 
as moſt barharous nations ftill do. So that here we have 
the ſame religion 1n. Greece, that was then common 
to the reſt of the world, 1. e. the worſhip. of' viſible 
Deities, and ſuch as they apprehended- to have the 
greateſt influence upon their affairs, The heavenly 


bodies did ſtrike them with aſtoniſhment at their 


vaſtneſs and beauty, and orderly motion, and the 
benefits they continually received from them; and 


theſe they were moſt ready to pay their devotions to, 
as to thoſe which ä moſt to them; but that 


which 
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nolion 
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which did not appear, was to them that were ſo much CH A f. 
governed by ſenſe, as if it were not. As if we ſup- a 
poſe a prince travelling with his chariot in the coun- 
try, with the curtains drawn up on all ſides, and a 
great retinue about him; the people are much ſur- 
priſed with ſo great an appearance, and flock about 
them to ſee to whom they muſt pay their reſpects; 
and ſeeing nobody in the chariot, they turn their 
eyes to the attendants, and eſpecially to him that ſits 
ſo high in the coach- box, and manages the horſes, 
and immediately give him that profound reverence 
which was only due to the prince himſelf, if he had 
appeared. Much after this manner it was with the 
barbarous people, both in Greece and other parts of 
the world. There was ſomething ſo great as to re- 
quire devotion from them; and they looked about 
them, and could ſee nothing which they thought 
could deſerve it better than the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
which were placed very high, and were the great 
movers which kept all things in their order, and 
made them ſo ſerviceable to them. But this is far 
from being an argument that they had no religion; 
it being rather a ſign they had too much, but knew 
not how to govern it. But this was a far more rea- 
ſonable worſhip, than that which Orpheus or the old 
poets brought in among the Greeks; whoſe ſtories 
and ceremonies were ſo filthy and indecent, as were 
enough to have turned the ſtomachs of modeſt and 
virtuous men from any kind of worſhip, which had 
the tincture of ſo. much obſcenity going along with 
it. And it is really to be wondered at, that the Or- 
phic myſteries and poetical fables received amo 
the Greeks, did not quite overthrow all religion 
among them. For, as Plutarch well faith, Abſurd Plutarch. de 
motions of God have very bad conſequences both ways ; for © Or 
fome are plunged into the depth of ſuperſlition, and others, 
to avoid that, run themſelves into atheiſm. And if there 
had not been ſome very great reaſon in nature to have 
kept the notion of a Deity in men's minds, it is 
b hardly 
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hardly conceivable, that, under all the horrible ſu. 
perſtitions of Greece, there ſhould be any ſuch thing 
as a ſenſe of religion left among them. But the evi 
dence of that was ſo great, as made all men of under. 


ſtanding to put any tolerable ſenſe upon thoſe vile ſu. 


perſtitions, which were fo prevailing in Greece, after 
the Egyptian fopperies were brought in among them, 
The rule they went by was this, that religion muſt 
be preſerved in the world, not to ſerve politic ends, 
but to ſatisfy the reaſon and common ſenſe of man- 
kind; and that fince ſuch a way of worſhip was fo 


generally received, they were willing to put the beſt 


conſtructions upon it, and to make it ſome way or 
other ſerve to keep up the ſenſe of a Divine power 
in the management of the world. And of this we 
have a remarkable inſtance in Plutarch, with reſpe& 
to the Egyptian myſteries, ip his treatiſe of Iſis and 
Oſiris. He profeſſes at firſt a great defire to find out 
the truth of theſe things that concern the knowledpe of 
God, it being the greateſt bleſſing God can give, and man- 
kind can receive; and that without it immortality is not 
life, but duration. 


' knowledge of the firſt and principal and intellectual be- 


Platarch de 
Iſid. & Oſir. 
c. 2. 


Ed. Oxon. 


Ibid. c. 20. 


yo . / \ / \ — — 
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But he can make nothing at all of the matters of fait 


with relation to Oſiris and Iſis, which he looks on as 
very abſurd; and ſo overthrows all he Phænician 


ſcheme of Philo Byblius, who lived much about the 
But Plutarch faith, To 


ſame time under Trajan. 
underſtand thoſe things of a Divine Being literally, is jo 
abſurd and impious, that they deſerve to be ſpit at who 
offer them. And for thoſe who interpret theſe things of 
great princes in former times, who had Divine honour 
tven them, this, he ſaith, is the way to overthrow the 
natural ſenſe of a Divine Being, and ſo open the way t0 
atheiſm, by confounding Gods and men together ; as he 
faith Eubemerus Meſſenius had done. And therefore 
he was fain to turn all into allegory, to avoid the 
miſchief of abſurd and impious opinions n 
| tha 


And the end of all, he faith, is the 
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that Divine Power which he owned to be in the c HA p. 
world; and not only ſo, but he adds (as is already my 
obſerved), Aid a TRHATEAROC UT) XATEICW f beo Ibid. c. 45. 
1 youoFeray tis TE ring, d QrAooopss dota, Thv agyn OY 
adiomroroy txaon, Tiv It wirw ioNvenv xa ducttanumron, 
ox by AGyors provovy 89k ty Qnpactrcy HAAG iv TE TENETS &y TE 
Juciaus, xa BHD R EN TOANGYS we νjꝭÜi 
46 81 & 1%) GAGE! 1X0} axuCtprnrov EA.“ TH ννονe 
rw 70 r that there was a very ancient tradition in the 
world among all forts of men, aud which had obtained a 

firm and unſhaken belief in the world, not only in common 
all, but in their greateſt myſteries, and that both among 
Greeks and Barbarians, that the univerſe was not made 
by chance, or without reaſon, but that it was made and 
governed by it. From whence 1t follows, that there 
was ſuch a tradition among the old Greeks, which 

did not loſe its authority when thoſe myſteries were 
brought in; and that made the moſt intelligent per- 
ſons to apply them that way. For it ſeems, by the 
account he gives of Euhemerus Meſſenius, that athe- 

iſtical perſons took great advantages from theſe ſtories 
of their Gods, to prove that there were none at all; 
but only that great men in former ages, that had 
found out ſome uſeful inventions, were deified after 
their deaths. Plutarch makes that a fabulous ſtory, 
which he tells of his golden inſcriptious in Panchæa, to 
prove the truth of his aſſertion, which none ever ſaw 
beſides himſelf; and he affirms, that there were no 
ſuch perſons as the Panchæi: but others have ſhewed 
that there was ſuch a place as Panchza about Arabia 
Felix. And Diodorus Siculus mentions it as a con- Diod. Sicul. 
fiderable iſland in the Arabian Sea, and that the in- 2 
habitants are called Panchæi; and that near the city 
Panara there is a temple to Jupiter Triphyllius, 
which was in great veneration for its antiquity and 
magnificence, which he deſcribes at large: and upon 
the mountain there it is ſaid that Uranus of old in- 
habited; and the people were called Triphyllii, from 

three different tribes which joined there, and were 

afterwards 
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BOOK afterwards driven out by Ammon. And to make 
the ſtory of Euhemerus more probable, he faith, 
the inhabitants came firſt out of Crete in Jupiter's 
time; ſo that Plutarch was very much to ſeek, when 
he denied that there was any ſuch place as Panchæa, 
or ſuch a perſon as Jupiter Triphyllius. And Dio- 
dorus further faith, there was in it a golden pillar 
in the old Egyptian letters, wherein there were in- 
ſcriptions, containing the acts of Uranus and Jupi- 
ter, and of Diana and Apollo, written by Hermes; 
which is a very different account of this matter from 
what Plutarch gives. Some are willing to excuſe 
Euhemerus, as though he intended nothing more 
but to let the Greeks know that they worſhipped 
ſuch for Gods which had been men; which was true 
enough. But this did not reach his deſign, accord- 
ing to Plutarch; which was to prove that there were 
Plutarch.fe 10 other Gods but theſe : ſo Plutarch ranks him with 
tof. 1. vii Diagoras Melius and Theodorus, who ſaid zhere were 
Cicerode ao Gods, And the Epicurean in Tully ſaid, that Eu- 
* az. hemerns defiroyed all religion; which could not be 
true, if he had left any Divinity to be worſhipped. 

Sext. Emp. Sextus Empiricus reckons him among the Atheiſts, 
Þ.3279. and faith, he was 4 conceited man; but he charges 
| him only with ſaying, that ſome great men in former 
ages had been made Gods; which was ſo evident a 

thing, that one would think. none could have been 

called an Atheiſt merely upon that account. But 
Jupiter of Crete had been advanced a long time to 

the higheſt divine honour ; and conſequently. thoſe 

who went about to diſprove his worſhip, . were 
thought to deſtroy the worſhip which belongs to the 
Supreme God. But Diodorus Siculus, in a frag- 
Fuſeb.Przp, ment of his ſixth book, preſerved by Euſebius, gives 
1 882 1. a very different account of him, and that from Eu- 
hemerus's own words, viz, That the ancients, had 
delivered to their poſterity two different notions of 

Gods; one of thoſe that were eternal and immortal, 

as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and other parts of the 

| | univerſe; 
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univerſe ; but others were terreſtrial Gods, that were e H Af. 
ſo made, becauſe they were benefactors to mankind ; — 
as Hercules, Bacchus, and others. And as to Euhe- 
merus, he ſaith, that he was a favourite of Caſſander, 
king of Macedonia, by * command he made a voyage 
into thoſe parts, where he found the things before men- 
tioned. But ſome learned men are ftill of Plutarch's Psi .. 
82 ; « . eg. I. ii. 
opinion, that Euhemerus's Panchæa is a mere fig- e. 8. 
ment of bis; for which TI do not ſee any reaſon ſuf- 
ficient, eſpecially when the ſame perſons do allow 
Sanchoniathon's Phoenician antiquities; and me- 
thinks Euhemerus's account of. the inſcriptions on 
pillars of the acts of Uranus and Cronus, and Jupiter 
and Ammon, and the Sacred Letters by Hermes, 
comes ſo near to Philo Byblius, that one would think 
he had compared notes with Euhemerus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus. But their defign was different in this 
reſpect, that Sanchoniathon juſtified the making men 
to be Gods, but Euhemerus went about to proye 
they were not Gods, becauſe they had been men. It is 
poſſible that the common people might account him 
an Atheiſt for denying Jupiter of Crete to be God, 
or for ſaying that his ſepulchre was to be found. But 
why ſhould Plutarch charge him on this account, when 
he himſelf ſo much finds fault with thoſe who made 
men to be Gods? He endeavoured, he faith, to avoid 
the extremes both of ſuperſtition and atheiſm ; but 
he could but endeavour it, when he allowed the 
practices of the Greeks and Egyptians, and only of- 
tered at ſome forced interpretations of them, againſt 
the general ſenſe of the Egyptian myſteries. 
But however it appears from him, that the old 
Greeks did preſerve the ancient tradition of he world 
not being made by chance, which is the foundation of 
all religion. And Plato, when he enters upon the K 
diſcourſe againſt atheiſm, begins with two things, 
viz. That the fun, and moon, and ſtars, and the order of 
ſeaſons, ſhewed there was a God and Providence; and 
the conſent of all mankind, Greeks, and Barbarians. 
| | Now, 
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B 0 K Now, how could Plato have ſaid this of the old 


Marmor. 


Arundell. 


Pauſan. in 
Atticis. 


the moiſter made the fea, and, the dry 


ſkins, and thence came all forts of animals, 


Greeks, if they had been without any religion till 


Orpheus came out of Egyp 
dent proof of the practice of Divine worſhip among 


them, from the Parian Chronicle; where it is faid, 


That Deucalion, after he had eſcaped the flood, went t 
Athens, and there offered a ſolemn ſacrifice for his deli. 
verance ; and Pauſanias ſaith, he there built a magnifi- 
cent temple : which are ſufficient evidences of the re- 
ligion of the old Greeks, even before they had. the 
name of Hellens from the ſon of Deucalion. But 1 
have not yet done with Diodorus Siculus, who lets 
fall ſeveral inſinuations, as though he were of the 
mind of Euhemerus Meflenius ; and that the old 
religion, both in Egypt and elſewhere, was nothing 
but a politic contrivance. For in the beginning of 
his hiſtory he pretends to give an account of the be- 
ginning of all things : but it is ſuch a one as plainly 
ſhews he was no friend to religion; for he takes 
away the very foundation of it, by ſuppoſing the 
world to be produced without any intellectual cauſe. 


He faith at firſt there were two opinions among the 


philoſophers and hiſtorians : one was, that the world 
had been always juſt as it is; the other, that there 


was a beginning of mankind, and of other things. 


But how This he undertakes to explain after this 
manner, At firſt there was a chaos, or a confuſed 


mixture of heaven and earth and all together; then 


followed a ſeparation of bodies from each other, and 
thence came the preſent frame of the world. The 
lighter bodies moved forward, as the air and fire, by 
which motion came the ſun, moon, and ſtars : but 


the groſſer and more heavy parts ſubſided together: 
the earth; 


which was very moiſt, but being quickened by the 
heat of the ſun, ſwelled up in ſeveral tumors, with 
thin ſkins, containing the materials of living crea- 
tures ; which having ſtrength, brake through thoſe 
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heat of the ſun and the winds hardening the ſurface e H Ar. 


of the earth, no more of ſuch ſwellings appeared; 


and ſo the animals are ſince continued by propaga- 

tion. But the men which were thus born were very 

wild at firſt, but by degrees they came to underſtand 

one another, and to find out the conveniences of 

living. This is the ſhort abſtract of the account he 

gives: which is juſt the Epicurean hypotheſis in 

other terms; which was much in vogue in the time 

of Diodorus Siculus (which, ſaith Suidas, was that of 
Auguſtus), eſpecially after Lucretius's poem was in 

ſuch reputation: for, he faith, he very well under- 

ſtood the Latin tongue, and had great helps to his 

hiſtory from Rome; and whoſoever compares this 

with Lucretius, will ſcarce find any difference. And 
Euſebius obſerves, that he does not ſo much as once Fuſeb. Pr. 
mention the name of God in it, but leaves all to E's E. 


chance and a fortuitous concotrſe; and as it is ex- 


preſſed in Plutarch, where the Epicurean opinion is Plutarch de 

delivered much to the ſame purpole, the world is ſaid I 1. > 

to have come together at firſt by a motion of atoms, 

without Providence. Where there muſt be fome- 

thing defective in the beginning, to ſhew this to 

have been the Epicurean hypotheſis ; for as it ſtands 

it ſeems to be Plutarch's own opinion, which is di- 

rectly contrary to what he had ſaid before in the fore- 

going chapter, where he blames Anaximander for 

leaving out the efficient cauſe ; for, faith he, matter 

done can do nothing without it. And the fame he 

repeats Againſt Anaximenes; and ſaith plainly, Add. Plutarch. de 

bare, Plac. Phil. 
vag a lian THY ban TWy brron, & 1s LY walrra Briggs 

vT0G Tu" UNAR KO) To T082v GTIOv NON o reri ai teten, 00 Ed. Xyiand. 

6gyuges age eos To u yerio Nai, & Gv j41 X21 TO TUBY J. 

dourigi 6 aeyveoxemos* that it is as impoſſible that mat- 

ter alone ſhould be the cauſe of things, as it 1s for 

metals to form themſelves into-pots and cups with- 

out an artiſt, So that Plutarch muſt be cleared 


from that opinion, which he ſo juſtly oppoſes ; and 
be commends Anaxagoras in a particular manner, 


for 
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for adding mind as the efficient cauſe to matter 
which brought it out of confuſion into that order 
that appears in the world. Pliny ſaith of Diodorus, 
Apud Gracos defiit nugari; but he only applies it to 
the title of his book; and it is not true of the be. 
- ginning of it. Pliny himſelf took the world to be an 
eternal Being, which he calls God; and ſo ws 
againſt Diodorus's making of the world. But Dio- 
dorus quotes Euripides, the ſcholar of -Anaxagoras, 
for his chaos: but that is not the point, whether 
there were ſuch confuſion at firſt, but how the world 
came out of it. It is certain that [Anaxagoras 
did not only hold a chaos at firft, but an Eternal 
Mind, which ordered the world, and brought thing 
into that beauty and uſefulneſs which they have. 
Diogenes Laertius faith, that Anaxagoras followed 
Linus, and he was before Orpheus: if it were only 
in that of the chaos, there was nothing extraordinary 
in that ; for all that ſuppoſed the world to-be made, 
aſſerted 1t : but if 1t were of the mind as the efficient 
cauſe, that is a conſiderable teſtimony of the anti. 
uity of that opinion among the old Greeks. - And 
rpheus, as Suidas gives an account of his doctrine, 
faith, That he held a chaos, and before that an ether of 
God's making ; which was the great inſtrument in fron- 
ing the world. | uot ds AR.” 
But Euſebius charges the moft part of the Greek-phi- 
loſophers with being of Diodorus's mind in this mater: 
but I hope to make it appear otherwiſe in the pro- 
greſs of this diſcourſe ; being now only to conſider 
this aſſertion as we find it in him. And I cannot 
but take notice of the unfairneſs of it; for he repre- 
ſents it as if there had been but two opinions among 
the philoſophers ; that of che eternity of the world, and 
its being made by chance ; as if he had never heard of 
an Eternal Mind among them; which it is unpoflibl 
ſo inquiſitive and learned a man ſhould be ignorant 
of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of 
what he lays down; not ſo much as the-inlcrapþont 
: B g 
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ee 


ve no manner of reaſon how the confuſed matter 
was put into motion, or how the ſeparation of the 
lighter and heavier bodies was effected; how the 


e 


heavier parts came to be divided, ſo as to make two 
ſuch great bodies as the earth and ſea to be ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed and parted from one another; which are 
conſiderable difficulties, and ought to (rn been 
cleared. It may be ſaid, That he writes not like a phi- 
kſopher, but as an Liforian ; and only in general lays down 
the principles that had been received by philoſophers, But 
this doth not vindicate him; for then he ſhould have 


— 
— 


purpoſely avoids that which would have reſolved 
thele difficulties. For if an Eternal Mind be ſuppoſed 
to give and direct the motion of matter, then we 
may eaſily conceive not only whence motion itſelf 
came, but whence gravitation, or the tendency — 
bodies towards their centre; whence the ſeveral 

bodies of the heavens came to have their diſtinct cir- 
cumvolutions; and whence the earth and ſea came 
to be ſo divided and parted from one another. 

But Diodorus was ſenſible that there would be 
great objections made againſt She production of animals 
out of the earth, without any other cauſe than the heat 
of the ſun, and moiſture aud putrefaction of the ſlimy ſub- 
fance of the earth. And therefore to anſwer them, 
the Egyptians, he faith, produce this experiment among * 
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mumerable multitude of mice do ſpring out; which. beine 

done after the earth was ſo much hardened, and the fi rſt 

mfuences abated," much more mi guy all kind of animals 

come out of the earth at firſt. 

But, in the firſt place, we have nothing but the 

teſtimony of theſe. Egyptians for the original th of 
Vol. a. S His-; 


heavenly bodies came to have diſtinct vortices, with- 
out interfering with each other; how the moiſter and 


ſet down all their opinions, which he doth not, but 


a 


of Hermes, or the Commentaries of Taautus, which © H Ap. 
Sanchoniathon and Philo Byblius pretended to. He 


Diodor. Si. 
1.1.5. 
them, that about T. bebus; when the earth is moifiened by pang 


the Nile, by the intenſe heat of the ſun falling upon it, an Weit 
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this; who brought it as an argument to juſtify their 
own hypotheſis. And from them other writers have 
taken it, without examining the truth of it; as Ovid, 
Mela, Pliny, &c. lian goes farther (who lived in 


Adrian's time); for he ſaith, 22 his. way between - 


Naples and Puteoli he ſaw ſuch imperfect animals, half 
mud, and half living creatures; altera pars vivit, rudi 
eft pars altera tellus, as Ovid deſcribes them. But 
this is very far from making any tolerable proof; for 
they might be perfect animals, and only one part ap- 
pear out of the mud or dirt, and the other be co- 
vered over with it. And this in all probability was, 
the caſe in Egypt; for theſe were ſeen only in the 
mud, after the Nile was returned into its channel, as 
Mela affirms, Ub: /eqavit diluvia & ſe ſibi reddidit, per 


humentes campos quæ dam nondum perfefla: animalia, &c. 


Now this was a very ill time for any perſons to go 
farther than as to what appeared to them at a diſ- 
tance; and becauſe they ſaw but ſome parts, they 
concluded the reſt to be nothing but ſlime. But 
this is a very ſlight and imperfect way of making ex- 
periments, Did any of the Egyptians take and diſ- 


ſect any of theſe imperfect animals, and ſhew how it 


was poſſible, in the formation of them, for one part 
of them to be nothing but mud, when the reſt had 
all the proper organs belonging to ſuch animals? If 
the internal and vital parts be firſt formed (as. no 
doubt they are), and the blood paſſing through the 
heart into the outward parts be the great inſtrument 


of perfecting the organs of ſenſe and motion, how is 


it poſſible to conceive, that, where the inward parts 
are perfect in their kind, one main part of an animal 
ſhould have nothing like organs, but merely be a 
mals of dirt? And by what means could that after- 
wards be joined with the other, to make up one per- 
fect animal? It is agreed among the beſt obſervers, 
and moſt curious enquirers into theſe things, that 
the heart is the firſt of the ſolid parts, and the. blood 


of the fluid : but whether it be by a dilatation of the 
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parts, whereof one is for the upper, and the other for 
the lower and remoter parts; or it be by extenſion 
of the ſeveral parts in little, as an embryo (as it is in 
plants) ; or by a fermentation raiſed in the fluid 
matter by an active fluid conveyed into it, upon the 


conjunction of male and female (which are the ſeve- 


ral hypotheſes of the moſt inquiſitive perſons in this 
philoſophical age); which way ſoever we take it, this 
Egyptian hypotheſis of imperfef animals is repugnant 
to the moſt accurate obſervations which have been 
made about the generations of animals. And how- 
ever ſuch things might then paſs among ſuch whe 
take all upon truſt from the Egyptians, or others, 


who never examined them; yet it would be the only 
proof of imperfect animals, to find any in our age to 


defend thoſe crude and abſurd opinions. As though 


any thing were to be believed rather than the moſt 


reaſonable things in the world, viz. God and Provi- 
dence ; which appear moſt conſpicuouſly in the pro- 
duction of animals: inſomuch that our ſagacious Dr. 
Harvey, after all his diligent and exact enquiries, 
confeſſes, that the power and preſence of the Deity is no 
where more obſervable than in the formation of animals. 
Negue ſane uſpiam alibi, quam in animalis fabrica, omni- 
potens Creator in operibus ſuis aut manifeſtius conſpicitur, 


259 
punctum  ſaliens, or red beating ſpeck, into ſeveral o HA r. 


Harvelus de 
Generat. 
Animal. 


aut præſentius ejus Numen adeſt. And he could find Exercitat. 


no ſatisfaction in any hypotheſes of the greateſt na- 
turaliſts, without taking in he immediate power and 


providence of God. Quapropter rem recte pieque (mea 
quidem ſententia } reputaverit, qui rerum omninm genera- 
tones ab eodem illo æterno atque omnipotente Numine de- 
duxerit, q cujus nutu rerum ipſarum uni verſitas dependet. 
Inod ubique præſeus, ſingulis rerum naturalium operibus 
aon minus adfit, quam toti univerſo, quod Numine ſuo ſive 
Providentia, arte ac mente divina, cuncta animalia procreet. 
And even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who was as unwil- 


ling to call in the help of Providence as another, yet 


s forced to give up the cauſe in this matter; and 
FI 2 freely 


Hobb. de 
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BOOK freely confeſſes, That if men examine the ſeveral ma. 
chines in order to generation and nutrition, and think . 

were not ordered by an intelligent Being to their ſeveral offices, 

they muſt be ſaid to be without underſtanding themſelves, 

3 fatis perſpexerint, nec tamen eas a mente aliqua condita 

ad fin. "ordimataſque ad ſua quaſque officia viderint, ipſi profecto fine 

mente eſſe cenſendi ſunt. And yet he ſets down the 

words of Diodorus Siculus in the beginning of that 

chapter; and thinks hat is as far as men can go by 

philoſophy, without revelation. How can theſe things 

conſiſt? For men without revelation may find out all 

the machines in the body, and therefore may be con- 

vinced that there was an Eternal Mind, which gavea 

being to theſe things ; which 1s more than Diodorus 

Siculus or his philoſophers could find. For they af- 

firmed, that animals were formed by chance, out of mud 

and putręfaction, without any mind; and therefore, ac- 

_ cording to him, they had none themſelves. - And 

ſome of our moſt experienced and ſkilful anatomiſts, 

after all their debates about the ſeveral mechanical 

hypotheſes concerning the production of animals, 

have concluded that 2? is impoſſible that mere matter 


and motion, of whatſoever figure the particles of matter be, 


ſhould make up the body of an animal; but that we mut 
Habe recourſe to a moſt wiſe and omnipotent Agent, which 
Exercit,, alone is able to do it. Interea ratum maneat juxta nor- 
a Medice mam oßtimæ philoſophie fiert non poſſe, ut particule five 
Peieri & 
Hardeci, C0rPuſcula quomodocunque figurata ſolo motu fortuito in cor- 
v. 326. pus humanum aut belluinum ſponte coaleſcant : ſed neteſ- 
ſario ad hoc opus omnino ſapientiſſimum 1 
Architefum requiri, qui animalium machinas tam affabre 
& arliſicioſe componat. Adeoque Deum ſolum for mare 
cuncta animalia, & fecunditatem ovis addere. 
And thoſe who plead moſt for the motion of the 


particles of matter in forming the body, yet confeſs, 


Etmulleri that it is hardly poſſible to conceive how the kinds of 
Iaſtit. Me- 
dica, c. 23. animals can be preſerved, unleſs there be ſomething 


beyond that, to regulate and determine that * 
ut 


Qui fi machinas omnes tum generationis tum nutrition 


ORIGINES S ACR. | aſs 


but what that is, they are not able to explain. Let c H a p. 
now any perſons that have the uſe of underſtanding, 
confider whether this Egyptian hypotheſis have the 
leaſt credibility in it, fince it is grounded on ſo little 
authority. | | e 
But that is not all: for we ſhall prove it to be re- j. 
pugnant to the moſt certain accounts we have of the 
nature, as well as the production of animals ; both which 
are impoſſible to be conceived to be the mere reſult 
of a fortuitous motion of matter, by the heat of the 
ſun upon the ſlime of the earth. As will appear by 
conſidering the moſt neceſſary and vital parts of ani- 
mals themſelves, and what relates to the ſeveral kinds, 
and the preſervation of them: for the Egyptians ar- 
gued from their mice to all other animals. The moſt 
neceflary and vital parts of animals, are ſuch as the 
courſe of the blood and reſpiration depend upon; with- 
out which it is impoſſible for them to live. The 
courſe of the blood ſuppoſes the heart, as the great ma- 
chine in the body; and the ſeveral arteries are as ſo 
many veſſels to convey the blood into the ſeveral 
parts. But here is ſo much wiſdom and contrivance 
in this, that unleſs the heart had been framed in ſuch 
2 manner, and the blood put into ſuch a motion as 
it is, the preſervation of life had been impoſſible. 
And lite itſelf is ſomething beyond the mere coali- 
tion of the particles of matter: for if that were ſuffi- 
cient, then there muſt be life in all parts of matter 
united together (but neither ſtones nor plants are 
animals); and they become animals by that which 
makes the difference between them and inanimated 
things; which are the conſtant courſe of the blood, 


and the diſtribution of nouriſhment to the ſeveral 


parts of the body in order to their ſupport ; and 
when theſe are at an end, the life of an animal is 
gone. Now, in order to this courſe of the blood, 
the heart hath its peculiar and wonderful frame and 
motion; for therein is the chief ſeat of that which is 
called the flame of liſe; which is nothing elſe but that 
| 32 brifk 
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BOOK briſk and vigorous motion of the blood, which actu· 


ates and enlivens the whole body. But both the na- 
tural heat and motion of the blood are unaccount- 


Ent. Apo- able in the mechanical way. Dude autem aliten cal 
vs Prad. hic perennis enaſcatur, haud facile dixerim, fiquidem ad 


fermentations operam recurrere inane auxilium eft, quoniam 
ipſamet fine calore nibil egerit. To ſay the natural 
heat is cauſed by fermentation, can give no manner 
of ſatisfaction; for from whence comes this fermen- 
tation, but from heat? And ſo heat muſt be ſup- 
poſed in order to the producing heat; and there can 
be no end in ſuch kind of ſuppoſitions. And if the 
particles did of themſelves give it, then it muſt be 
diſcerned as much at firſt as afterwards: but the 
contrary is obſerved in animals; for the blood is 
more fixed at firſt, and its heat riſes by degrees, as 
the parts are forming. If it be ſaid, There 7s @ ſpiri. 
tus genitalis, which cauſes all that heat and motion; I 
aſk, whence that ariſes. Not from mere matter and 
motion. But it muſt be ſomething of a higher na- 
ture, and from a ſuperior cauſe. But if heat and 


mud can produce animals, there is no need of any 


ſuch ſpiritus genitalis in nature; but all muſt ariſe 


from mere motion, and the continuation of animals 


might as well have been without any diſtinction of 
ſexes. But how came matter of itſelf to form ſuch 
a diſtinction, with parts ſuitable to ſuch a deſign? 


How come the inſtincts of nature in animals to be fo 


violent to ſuch an end, when, if there be nothing 
but matter, there can be no ſuch end defigned? 
| How come ſome animals (as mules) not capable of 
propagating their kind, when, upon anatomical 


ſearches, no kind of defect hath been found in them, 


as ſome imagined ? How come the ſpecies of ani- 
mals to be ſo determined and limited, that in the re- 
volution of ſo many ages no new ſpecies have ap- 
peared, although they are ſo different in ſome coun- 
tries from others? How comes the number of ſome 


animals ſo very much to exceed others? i. e. How 


come 
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come the beaſts of prey to fall ſo much ſhort of the c n a 
moſt tractable and uſeful animals to mankind, as 1. 
ſheep and oxen ? And thoſe are obſerved to be moſt 
fruitful, which afford the beſt food for them. Can 
we ſuppoſe the heat of the ſun and ſlime of the earth Cicer. de 
ſhould regard ſo much the benefit of mankind ? How iH. . 
comes the difference of animals as to the manner of 
their production? 1. e. How come ſome to hatch 
their young ones within their own bodies, and others 
to bring forth eggs, and fo to bring them to maturity 
by incubation ? And how comes this. difference to 
have always continued without alteration ? Whence 
comes that difference in animals, that ſome do rumi- 
nate, and others do not? Did mud, quickened by 
the ſun, deſign to ſupply the want of teeth for maſti- 
cation, by thoſe ſeveral ventricles, and the muſcles 
belonging to them? How come ſome animals to 
have their ſenſes more exquiſite than others, accord- 
ing to the nature of their food; as fight in ſome, 
and ſmelling in others? How come birds and fiſnes 
ſo very much to exceed mankind in the frame of 
thoſe nerves which ſerve for ſmelling? Whence comes 
that wonderful ſagacity in ſome animals, to purſue 
others merely from the ſcent left upon the ground at 
ſome diſtance of time, and to diſtinguiſh it from all 
others of the ſame kind? Whence comes that won- 
derful care and tenderneſs of their young ones in the 
moſt cruel and fierceſt animals ? It heat and mud 
could produce the beafts themſelves, yet what influ- 
ence could they have upon their brood ? How comes 
the change of the paſſage between the lungs and the 
heart, when a young animal is come into the open 
air, from what it had in the womb ? What particles 
of matter cloſe up the foramen ovale, and direct the 
paſſage of the blood another way? What makes the 
milk to come into the proper veſſels of the breeding 
animal juſt at ſuch a time, and to decay when there 
s no farther occaſion for it? Whence came the won- 
derful contrivance of birds in making their neſts, and 
84 feeding 
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feeding and preſerving their young? Negue alia par: 
ingenia avium magis admiranda ſunt. What particles 
of matter diſpoſed them to find out their proper food 
and phyſic? How come the ſeaſons of bringing forth 
to be ſo ſettled, that there is a ſufficient proviſion to 
ſupport the young animals, when they come into the 
world, by the milk ready prepared for them, and 
ſuch conveniences for the young to ſuck it? How 
come they to run ſo naturally to their dams without 
any director, and to avoid ſuch as would , deſtroy 
them? What had the particles of matter to do in all 
this? If we go to inſects; how came the ſilk-worms 
to hatch their eggs when the mulberry- trees are 
ready for their food? the bees to come forth in 
May, when there is moſt plenty of dew ?. the waſps 
near autumn, when the fruit is grown ripe to ſupport 
them? How come the ſeveral inſects by that ſaga- 


city to find out the moſt proper places to lay their 


Mr. Ray of 
the Crea- 
tion, p. 115. 


eggs in? It being obſerved of them, by thoſe who 
have moſt curiouſly enquired about theſe matters, 
That all the ſeveral forts of inſefts lay their eggs in places 
moſt ſafe and agreeable to them ; where they are ſeldom 
loft or miſcarry ; and where they have a ſupply of nouriſh- 
ment for their young, ſo ſoon as they are hatched and need 
But there are ſome things yet. further to be confi- 
dered in the neceſſary vital parts of animals, which 
ſhew that they could not be the reſult of a fortuitous 
motion of matter. The main vitals of animals are 
the ame; and where there is any obſervable. differ- 
ence, theſe two things are remarkable : 1. That they 
are alike in the ſame kind. 2. That it is for the 
greater conveniency of thoſe kinds, As the poſition , 
of the heart is higher in mankind, than in creatures 
that put their heads down to eat ; becauſe if the 
heart of mankind were in the centre of the body, and 
not in the upper part, there could not be fo eaſy a 
paſſage of the blood from the heart to the head, 


which is ſo neceſſary for the ſupport of life; but 1 
| thole 
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thoſe; creatures which hold their heads downwards, CHAP. 
although the paſſage may be longer in ſuch which 


have long necks, yet no inconvenience comes by it, 


becauſe of the eaſineſs of the deſcent in holding down 


their heads. But how comes a fortuitous produc- 


tion of animals to cauſe ſuch an agreement in the ſe- 


veral parts of living creatures, that all have the 
ſame vitals, inſects excepted, in which the heart is 
the whole body Iota cor ſunt }, none wanting the heart 
with its arteries carrying out the blood, and the veins 
returning it; nor the lungs for reſpiration, nor the 
brain for ſenſe and motion? (to name no more.) 
How comes a blind motion of matter to hit ſo ex- 
actly on all theſe, and to put them into ſuch a con- 
venient fituation for the preſervation of life ? How 
comes the heart to be endued with ſuch ſtrong fibres, 
unleſs it were intended not merely to receive the 
blood in its paſſage, but to diſperſe it again by its 
contraction of itfelf ? How come the coats of the ar- 
teries about the heart to be ſo much ſtronger than in 
the outward parts, but that there is the greateſt ne- 
ceſſity of their being ſo, to receive the blood in its 
firſt heat and quickeſt motion ? How come the veins 
to be ſo diſperſed in all parts of the body, but to re- 
ceive the blood in its return, and fo to keep up the 
life and warmth of all parts? What motion of mat- 
ter could frame the valves in the veins, ſo as to give 
free paſſage of the blood towards the heart, but op- 
poſe the paflage of the venal blood the other way ? 
(which gave the firſt occaſion to the diſcovery of the 


Harv, 


circulation of the blood, as Mr. Boyle tells us from noyle of 
FinalCauſes, 


Dr. Harvey himſelf, ) What is it which keeps the 
blood in its conſtant courſe for ſo many years, as 
ſome animals live to? And what makes the very dif- 
ferent periods of their lives, when we can ſee no rea- 
ſon, from their mechanical frame, why one ſhould in 


an ordinary courſe ſurvive another for ſo great a com- 


pals of years? What is there in the texture and coa- 
ition of the parts of a ſtag, to make it outlive an ox 
1 or 


p. 157. 
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BOOK or a horſe ſo many years; when Ariſtotle ſaith ei 


ſeem to be leſs made for long life than other animals, a 
Arift. Hit, far as he could judge by their bearing and growth 7 but 
Anim. l. vi. Pliny ſo long after him faith, Vita cervis in confeſh 


c. 29. 


Plin. N. H. long eſt; it was a thing taken for granted that they . 


L vr c. 32- Ijiued long. But I meddle not with any improbab 
ſtories about it ; for my argument depends not upon 
any thing but what all grant to be true, viz. that 
there 1s a great diverſity in the hives of animals; of 
which, I ſay, no account can be given from mere 
matter and motion. | PLATT £5 on 
There is no probability of any kind of animal 
ariſing from putrefaction, which the Egyptians and 
Diodorus Siculus make their foundation. Aﬀer the 
inundation of the Nile, a ſudden heat of the ſun falling or 
the ſlime, cauſes a putrefaction; and from thence an in- 
numerable company of mice came. But Theophraſtus, 
a very great philoſopher, in a fragment preſerved in 
* Photius, ſaith, That the great number of mice is to be 

I. 278. : k : . , 

k found in dry foils, and not in moiſt, for water is a great 
enemy to them, and they are certainly deſtroyed by it: 
How comes Theophraſtus to differ ſo much herein 
from Diodorus Siculus and the Egyptians ? Or muſt 
we. ſuppoſe that the water of Nile was quite of a dif. 
ferent nature from all other waters to them? Pro- 
Plin. N. H. Ven!us eorum in ficcitatibus, faith Pliny ; where he 
140. Ps ſpeaks of the great increaſe of them. How then 
came they to multiply in ſuch moiſt places) where 
the Nile hath overflowed ? Rain-water kills them, 
— me. ſaith Ariſtotle; how then comes the Nile to 
© 37. produce them? If it be faid, that Ariftotle ſpeaks of 
| great ſhowers which drown them ; it is eafily anſwered, 
that at their going off, upon theſe principles, they 
produce more; and fo the greateſt numbers would be 
after great: rains. But what Theophraſtus ſaith be- 
fore of ſmall frogs, will hold of theſe mice too: They 
do not come from the water, but that diſcovers them, and 


brings them out of the places where they were before. 


And Pliny's words are remarkable, when he ſpeaks of 


this 


e. 
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this matter, Detegente eo (Nilo) muſculi reperinntur, 
&. And ſo the late editor confeſſes it was in the 


| beſt MSS. So that the going off of the Nile is that 


only which brings them to light. And before, Pliny 
faith, the Gyrinz (the name given to theſe {mall frogs) 
do come from other frogs, and not from putretac- 
tion; Pariunt minimas carnes nigras, quas Gyrinos vo- 
cant, oculis tantum & 'cauda inſigues; mox pedes figuran- 
tur, &, Theſe are called ſadpoles, and ſeem im- 


267 


CHAP. 


Plin. N. H. 
I. ix. c. 58. 
C. 51. 


perfect at firſt, but by degrees do come to all their 


parts. But as to animals ariſing from putrefaction, 
learned and inquiſitive perſons of our age have taken 


great pains to diſcover the truth of it in ſeveral 


countries, but with no ſucceſs. In Italy, Franc. Redi 
undertook the diſcovery of this matter with incredi- 
ble diligence, and great variety of experiments; but 
after all could not find hat any putrefied fleſh would 


produce animals, much leſs putrefied water or ſlime; 


but that, leſſer animals hide themſelves under dirt and 
ſlime, and therefore have been ſuſpefted to have come out 


of it ; and if thoſe who firſt broached this opinion had ex- 


amined 1his matter more firiftly, they would have found 


them only covered over, or at leaſt ſome part of them, with 
that earth which they thought had brought them forth. 
And for the little frogs, he faith, that they are ſo much 


of the colour of the earth, that they might eaſily be miſiaken 


for parts of it; but upon opening of them, their flomachs 
aud inteflines are full of food and excrements. Which 
is a plain demonſtration againſt their original from 
the earth; and he concludes it a thing impoſſible for 
any ſuch creatures, that are part mud and part animals, 
10 be produced by the inundation of the Nile. There is 
a remarkable paſſage in Olaus Wormius concerning 
the Norway mice, which ſeem to come out of the 


Fr. Redi de 
Gen. Inſect. 
p-. 195, Kc 


P. 208. 


P. 209. 


clouds; that as ſoon as they are fallen, they have found Muſeum 


green herbs in their bowels : (and I do not think any 


Wormian, 
I. iii. c. 23. 


graſs grows in the clouds.) But he thinks Scaliger's P. 326. 


opinion not improbable, that they come from putrefied 


water in the clouds; and he ſaith, The ſeamen have krereit. 


found 


192, 193. 
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BOOK found them fallen into their veſſels, and that the cloud 

int, and hinder their breathing: but at laſt he thinks 

' they may be only carried by ſome violent ſtorms from: the 

mountains and iſlands, where they breed in great abuy- 

Etmuller. dance, And Etmullerys, a German phyſician, con- 

ana Med» cludes all equivocal generation to be impoſſible. '' Some 

of our own moſt diligent enquirers, after all their 

ſearches, declare that they can find no ſuch thing as 

Lifterin A ſpontaneous generation of animals; and I remember 1 

Goedart. de have formerly read a diſcourſe in MS. of Mr. Boyles 

Ray ofthe. to that purpoſe. Our ingenious and learned Mr. 

creation, Ray poſitively affirms, That there is no ſuch thing in na- 

F-72z. ture as equivocal or ſpontaneous generation; hut that-all 

animals, as well ſmall as great, are generated by animal 

parents of the ſame ſpecies with themſefves. And be- 

cauſe ſome were offended at it, he goes about to juſ- 

tity his affertion, not only from reaſon, but from the 

authority of Malpighius, as well as Redi, Swammer- 

dam, and Lewenhoek, and many others, who. have 

examined this matter carefully and circumſpectiy; and 

therefore their authority ſways more with him, than the 
concurrent ſuffrages of a thouſand others, as he ſaith. 

But there are ſome things not yet ſufficiently 

cleared as to this matter, eſpecially as to animals 

breeding in human bodies, of particular times, and 

in ſome diſeaſes : but as to plants, and ſome infects 

about them, in which Redi himſelf gives up the 

cauſe, Malpighius contradicts him, and ſo do Swam- 

merdam and others; particularly Mr. Hook ſaith, 

Microgra, Fe obſerved little eggs in the protuberances of plants, 

pe 3998 which became worms with legs, which eat through the 

womb which incloſed them. Aud in all galls, he faith, 

there be either holes, where the worm hath eat out ils paſ- 

ſage, or a place where it had been. All which he attn- 

butes to the particular deſign of Providence, in tak- 

ing care for the conveniencies of the meaneſt ant- 

mals. But there ſeems to be more difficulty in the 

Pifo Bit. aptarium marinum mentioned by Piſo; for it'is hard to 


« pag _ underitand how Ihe blue worms came to the bottom 
| b 
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of the ſea, zwhich coming up with a ſpongy fort of ſhrub CH àA v. 
growing upon the rocks, and being expoſed to the heat, = 


turned to little animals like bees. But this matter 1s 
not delivered diſtinctly enough to form any argument 


upon; as Mr. Hook hath well obſerved. I ſee no Microgra, 
difficulty in the Ephemeron, or Hemerobion, as it is 43. 


deſcribed by the authors at the end of Goedart, who 
give the beſt account of it; for it ſeems to be of the 
nature of other inſects, and the only difficulty is, 


why ſo much pains for ſo ſhort a life? for it is pro- 


duced by ſuch changes as other inſects are. But it 
cannot be denied, that there, have been among us 
two very learned men, who have aſſerted a kind of 
ſpontaneous generation of animals; I mean Dr. Har- 


vey and his Apologiſt. For Dr. Harvey, Redi ob- Redi, p. 15 


ſerves, That although he aſſerts every animal to come of 
an egg proper to its kind, yet he was of opinion that theſe 


eds are not always contained in the bodies of animals, but 


are diſperſed up and down by the air, and after become 
animals in an equivocal manner : but he faith, he hath 
not cleared the grounds of his opinion; ſave only that it 
comes from the omnipotent hand of God. So that Dr. 
Harvey held a true ſpontaneous generation from mere 
matter and motion to have beerr impoſſible ; as ap- 
pears by what is ſaid of him before. And ſo his Apo- 


logiſt ſuppoſes a ſaline ſpirit to be diſperſed in nature, Ent. Apol. 


which meeting with proper matter and a moderate heat, 
may produce inſects, and ſuch kind of animals: but he 
was very far from thinking this could be done without 
a power far above matter and motion ; which at firſt 
ordered the world, and all things in it. But he 


c. 17. p. 379. 


thinks ſuch inſects come nearer to the nature of plants than P. 245. 


aumals, and live chiefly by the heat of the ſun ; and 
therefore in the winter they are torpid and without mo- 
lion, and are revived at ſpring, when the heat increaſes. 
Suppoſing it to be granted that there were ſuch an 
equivocal generation of mice and frogs on the bank 
of the Nile, how doth it from thence follow that 
mankind had the ſame kind of original? It is a fay- 


ing 


T <- and he opening ſome inſects together, they could find Jung 
no other inward parts, hut owe long channel throngh the heart 
zohole body, about which there were filaments in à con- degr 
fuſed ſeries, which they thought might be inſtead of veins ſpeal 
and arteries. When all their inward. parts were taken it is; 
out, and the head taken off, They ſtill lived and moved, duct 
as other inſects do, and laid their eggs. And Pliny ob- For 
Plin. l. xi. ſerves, Nihil intius, niſi admodum paucis intęſtinum im- are e 
Art. Eig. Plicatum. By which we fee what aà vaſt difference live t 
Arim. 1. iv. there is between the principles of life in mankind BW nothi 
3 from thoſe in theſe admirable inſects. Jul. Scaliger accor 
rent. extremely deſpiſes Cardan's way of reaſoning ; Mus kind 
* e putredine poteft naſci, ergo & homo poteſt + and ſaith, a par. 

That the woman' in Hſop's Fables, who was aſked by ber Fr 

huſband' how the child came without him, and ſhe . theſes 

fwered, Out of the ſubco, might have made a better au. tus, 7 

fever from Cardoan s philoſophy, viz. our of the mud. by es 
_ And it is wittily faid by Scaliger of him in another with 1 
o. . place, They who flick in Ihe dirt, while they lift up = that - 

| 0 
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= BOOK ing of Pliny, which hath been carried too far, Cin foo! 
= rerum natura nuſquam magis, quam in minimis, tota ſt ; 70 
f Plin. N. fl. Where he compares inſects with the greater animals; ſo 
3 L xi. c. 2. and ſeems to admire the workmanſhip of one far be. Tha 
* yond the other: his words are, Niſquam alibi ſpecta- 4 
3 tiore nature rerum artipcio. And ſo he falls into ad- ger, 
= miration of the perfections of ſome inſects, as to the C 
4 __ quickneſs of ſenſe and motion; and of others as to fron 
= Ari. de: their peculiar properties. I think Ariſtotle was very diff 
= Lei. much in the right when he held, zhey were to be his 
= blamed who deſpiſed the leaſt things in nature; for in all all x 
r | a of them vers T1 Java y, there is ſomething which ds. mal 
= ſerves admiration. And particularly in inſects, the com 
. contexture of their parts, the manner of their tram. whit 
= formations, the difference of their kinds, the variety blag 
= of their food, and their time of taking it, have fome- 74 
* thing in them, which cannot be accounted for by they 
= mere matter and motion: but yet there is a great WM fore 
4 difference in the inward make of theſe creatures from ſelf, 
| „ Redide Gen. more perfect animals. For Redi athrms, that Steno have 
6 
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{ little concerned to get out of it, that he aſſerts, 
That every putrefattion produces ſome animal or other; 


from the generation of inſects, without regarding the 
difference between them and more perfe& animals, if 
his ſuppoſition had been true. Ariſtotle, who had 


all poſſible advantages for writing his Books of Ani- 


mals, by the bounty of Philip or Alexander, or both, 
coming to ſpeak of ſuch as had no blood (among 


which are all inſects), he ſaith, They have no veins, nor ne Paris. 
bladder, nor reſpiration ;, but ſomething that ſerves inſtead dim. l. iv. 
of a heart, without which they could have no life; but 


they have the parts which ſerve for nutrition: and there- 


fore their life differs little, according to Pliny him- 


ſelf, from that of plants and fruits; but he would 
have them /pirare. ſine viſceribus, breathe without 
lungs; and he grants they have neither them, nor 
heart, nor liber. And although there be ſome higher 
degree of life in ſuch animals as Diodorus Siculus 
ſpeaks of, yet thoſe fall ſo far ſhort of mankind, that 
it is a wonder men of ſenſe could imagine the pro- 
duction of one could be an argument for the other. 
For if we go no farther than nutrition, mice and frogs 
are eaſily provided for; but hq w ſhould mankind 
live that were produced out of ſlime and mud? But 


nothing can be more abſurd and ridiculous than the 


accounts given of the ſeveral ways of producing man- 
kind by a ſpontaneous generation; as will appear by 
a particular examination of them. 8 

Franc. Redi hath reckoned up the ſeveral hypo- 
theſes to our hands. The firſt is that of Democri- 


tus, That mankind came into the world like worms, which Redi de Gen. 
by degrees grew up to the figure and ſhape of men. 


wiſh we had more of Democritus's own writings left, 


was; 


that we might better judge what his true opinion 


ful to get out, ſet the other fafter ; and therefore it is beſt © n a r. 
to keep out of it altogether, But Cardan ſeemed to be 1. 


and that all animals come out of it; which, ſaith Scali- Exercit. 
ger, is 4 wicked and profane ſpeech, And yet Andr. '9% 93. 
' Czfalpinus undertakes to defend Cardan, chiefly Andr. C. 


ſalpin. Qu, 
Peripat, 
Lv. Co th 
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of atoms; but whether he did as to the immediate 


Columel. 
E. xii. ad fin, 


Plutarch. 


adv. 


Col. 


De Placit. 
Philoſ. l. i. 
c. 3. 


ext. Emp. 


E. 


63. 
Stephan. 


are ouly fancies, and no realities; aud that there is ni. 


into reaſon. To which purpoſe there are ſeveral 


was; but by what remains, it doth not appear that 
herein he differed from Epicurus. It is certain he 
did as to the firſt principles of all things being made 


production of animals, is not ſo clear. For they did 
not imagine that animals were formed immediately 
by atoms; which was too general and indefinite 3 
principle ; but that the atoms firſt came together in 
one form, and then another, till they came to the 
erfection of animals. And ſo it is ſaid that Demo- 
critus held mankind to have appeared firſt in the 
faſhion of worms. Petronius Arbiter faith, that De- 
mocritus ſpent his days in making experiments; æta- 
tem inter experimenta conſumpſit; and Columella par- 
ticularly takes notice of his experiments about in- 
ſects; and it is not improbable, that, from his ob- 
ſervations about their transformations, he might form 
his hypotheſis about mankind. His original notion 
was, as appears by Plutarch, That there were infiute 
atoms diſperſed in a void ſpace, which had no kind if 
qualities inherent in them ; but, as they caſually hit upon 
each other, they produced water, and fire, and plants, 
and men; which were nothing but a congeries of atoms; 
which, faith Plutarch, he called Ideas. And it ap- 
pears, by another place in him, that Democritus only 
held bulk and figure in his atoms; but Epicurus 
added gravity; without which he found his atoms 
could not move. And although Epicurus derived the 
main of his principles from Democritus, yet it 8 
plain by Plutarch, that his followers ſet themſelves 
to leſſen the credit of Democritus, as one that over- 
threw the certainty of our ſenſes, and reſolved all 


paſlages in Sextus Empiricus, of Democritus him- 
ſelf ; wherein he affirms, That the things we call qua- 
lities are ouly names impoſed upon opinions (which he 
calls law); and ſo buter and fweet, and hot and cold, 


thing real but what is not ſeen, but only apprehended H 
| ths 
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the mind, as atoms and vacuity ; and in ſeveral other c H a p. GR 
places, that there is no certain knowledge, but o.] __ b. 
opinion by our ſenſes. And he quotes Democritus's | 4 
own words, to prove hat the knowledge we have by our p. 164. 
ſenſes is dark and obſcure ; but that which is genuine de- 

pends only upon reaſou. The Epicureans, who fol- 

lowed their maſter as to the certainty of ſenſe, could 

by no means brook this doctrine of Democritus, who 

ſaw far beyond Epicurus, and knew what blunders he 

muſt fall into by the judgment of ſenſe, as about the 

bigneſs of the ſun ; which he poſitively ſaid was 20 

greater than appeared to our ſenſes, i. e. two feet over, / 
laith Cicero, or a /ittle more or leſs; which was ſo no- Cicero de 
torious a blunder, that Democritus, he ſaith, could V l l. e. 6. 
nt fall into, being ſhilled in geometry; but Epicurus not 

only deſpiſed it, but perſuaded Polyænus it was falſe. 

And his late great defender hath little to ſay for him, 

but that Socrates underſtood as little geometry as he; 

but Socrates was far enough from aſſerting ſuch ſtu- 

pid paradoxes, and making geometry nothing but a 

piece of ſophiſtry, as Epicurus did, and made a ma- Acad. Qu. 
thematician think ſo too; which ſhewed his autho- 33. 
rity ſwayed more than his reaſon. But the Epicu- 

rean in Plutarch rejects Democritus's doctrine, for 

that which Plutarch ſaith, doth as well follow from 

that of Epicurus ; for if there be nothing but atoms, 

then qualities are only appearances ; and when we 

judge by our ſenſes, we cannot judge truly of things, 

but of what they appear to us. But if nothing, 

laith he, can be produced out of nothing, and no 

generation can be of that which already is, how can 

indiviſible atoms, which cannot be changed, produce 

plants or animals? Either therefore Democritus 

ſhould not have aſſerted ſuch immutable principles, 

or he ſhould not have overlooked the conſequence, 

. e. that there can be no generation, But Epicurus 
mpudently holds the ſame principles, and yet would 

deny the conſequence, and aſſert true generation; 
juſt as he denied Providence, and yet aſſerted piety ; 


Vor. II. T held 
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held friendſhip to be only for pleaſure, and yet that 
a man muſt undergo any hardſhip for his friends; 
made an infinite ſpace, and yet placed an upper and 
But he declares he can by no 
means underſtand how bodies endued with qualities 
ſhould be produced by atoms that have none. There 
can be no generation without heat; how comes there 
to be heat, when the atoms themſelves have no heat 
in them, nor become hot when they are joined toge- 


ther? For if they are capable of heat, then they are 


not impaſſible, nor without qualities. So that, ac. 
cording to the general principles of Democritus and 


Epicurus, there can be no ſuch thing as a generation 


of animals. 4 . 

But Democritus obſerved ſtrange alterations in the bo- 
dies of inſecis, from worms lo flying animals ; and why 
might not mankind have come into the world after the 


fame manner ? If this were his opinion, it is one of the 


wildeſt and moſt extravagant opinions that could 
have entered into the head of ſuch a man ; and would 


make one think that the people of Abdera were not 


out in their judgment of him, if thoſe epiſtles about 
him were genuine between Hippocrates and them. 
There are wonderful alterations in the bodies of 
inſects, as appears beyond all contradiction by the 
many experiments of thoſe who have applied them- 
{elves for many years to obſerve them. But what 
then? Do not all theſe inſets come out of eggs, 
which have been laid by other inſects before them! 
And therefore mankind could not be worms firlt, 
but there muſt have been eggs before. And how 
ſhould theſe eggs be transformed into the worms! 
What force was there in nature to make ſo ſtrange 4 
transformation as is continually obſerved in them! 
And the very ſame perſons who have obſerved their 
transformations, have as well obſerved the incredible 
number of eggs that are laid by them, and the great 
and ſudden increaſe of them from thoſe eggs. Even 


in the Ephemeron, which was ſo great a rarity taken 
| notice 


notice of by Ariſtotle, upon the river Hypanis (but c H Ar. 


is ſo frequent upon ſome rivers in France and the . 
Low Countries, as is obſerved by Scaliger, Auger. aris. rig. 
Clutius, and others), it is agreed, That they come out o ann 
ich a transformation as other inſects do, with four wings Seafood 
and fix feet ; and are very careful where they lay their _ reit. 
eggs, to keep them from the water ; in which they die, Paw Clut. 
after they have ſpent their ſhort life in flying in great t Hemero- 


bio. 


numbers together at ſun-ſetting, faith one from his own Joh. de Mey. 


obſervation. Scaliger ſaith, thoſe he obſerved began blend. 4 


7 . ; Goedart, 
to live at night, and died by morning. | Swammer- 


But there are ſome things which deſerve a parti- © 3 
cular obſervation about inſects, which plainly ſhew Epbem. apud 
that they were not formed by a caſual coalition of — 
atoms, but by a wiſe Providence. As, that thoſe 
that have wings have them ſtronger or weaker, more 
or leſs, according to their buſineſs and occaſion for 
uſing them; thoſe that have feet, have an equal 
number on both ſides, although the numbers differ 
ſo much according to their kinds; thoſe which have 
neither wings nor feet, have repoſitories made for 
them, with proper food in the leaves of trees or 
plants. Concerning which there are ſeveral things 
very obſervable. 1. Their great niceneſs as to their 
food. Goedart, who made it his buſineſs to obſerve 
them forty years (as Ariſtomachus Solenſis did bees for 
fifty- eight years, faith Pliny), found it very difficult 14. 3 
ſometimes to find the proper food for them; for they Goedart de 
would eat no other, and expreſſed their joy when 1 
they had it. Dr. Liſter adds, That inſects would ra- Liter. 
ther die than eat any thing elſe, not from want of organs, 
but from a natural accuracy of taſte. And he ingeni- p. 13, 33. 
ouſly obſerves, that from hence may be found the 
beſt way of keeping ſhips from worms, by finding 
out that ſort of wood which thoſe worms will not 
touch. 2. The different ſorts of food 1n their diffe- 
rent ſtates. While they are mere erucæ, they eat a 
hard fort of food, as the leaves of plants; but when 
they come to have their wings, and to fly abroad, 

A ® they 
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BOOK they live only on honey and liquid things : which is * 
— very different from ſuch animals as have blood; for 4 
when they are embryos, they live on liquids; but as 2 

N. 4. they grow up, they like harder food. 3. That thoſe fo 
which feed on leaves of plants growing, will not touch th 

them when they are taken off or decaying ; which * 


Goedart faith he obſerved both as to garden- herbs 
N. 14 and graſs. 4. That thoſe flying inſects which hare an 
very ſhort feet, take their food out of flowers by the ot 
N. 15. help of their tongues as they fly. 5. That thoſe ful 
which are moſt afraid of birds eat only in the night, fr 
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when they are moſt ſecure from them; which ar- Et 

gued a wonderful care of their own ſafety. There Re 

= are many other obſervations to be made uſe of con- far 
= cerning the manner of their transformations ; the bes 
#3 change made by them in the very bodies of theſe in- An 
if ſets; and the different times of continuance under phi 

I them; and the ways to fecure themſelves from inju- his 
= ries of the weather in cold ſeaſons : but theſe are fut- ew? 
| b ficient to my purpoſe, which was to ſhew that De- the 
=. mocritus made a very ill choice of worms, as the in- * 
A ſtance of a fortuitous production. But if they had a 
** been fo, it was a very extravagant fancy, to think that uf 
= mankind ſhould undergo fuch transformations as - the 
= worms do, before they come to their perfection. For cou: 
theſe changes are evident to ſenſe, to all that obſerve upo 

no more than ſilk-worms; but mankind continue in leſt 

one uniform ſtate from an embryo to a perfect man; fayir 

and, while he is an embryo, hath one ſort of nourtſh- * 

ment from the mother, which is wholly different put 

from what all ſorts of worms do live upon; and the idle 

parts of mankind are extremely remote from the yet [ 
ſhape, number, and uſe of all forts of worms. Info EF 


much that Democritus might much better have fan- ans 2 
cied that mankind were at firſt a ſort of trees ſet other 
with their roots upwards : for the head to man 1 perfe 
what the root is to the tree ; and trees come from an delirg 
embryo in the ſeed, and are preſerved in the womb than 


of the earth, and are fed with a dew from . tions 
Ws ave 


7% . . 
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have paſſages like lymphæducts in their ſeveral parts; e H ap. 


only they happen to want the inſtruments of ſenſe 
and motion, which are needleſs to them, fince their 
food is brought home to them, and they grow up in 
the ſame uniform manner, without transformations, 
as mankind do. | 

The next hypotheſis was that of Anaximander ; 
and he makes them 70 be bred up as embryos in the bow- 


I. 
— — 


els of other creatures: of which Plutarch gives the Plutarch. de 


fulleſt account. In one place he only faith, That tbe 


Placit. Phi- 
loſ. 1. Vo 


falt animals were produced in moiſture, covered over with c. 19. 


a certain bark, like the rind of a cheſtnut, faith 
Redi; and when it prew dry, it cracked, and the animals 
farted out, but lived not long, Was not this a hopeful 
beginning in the early days of philoſophy ? For 
Anaximander {ſucceeded Thales, who was the firſt 
philoſopher of Greece ; and a much wiſer man than 


his ſcholar, as will afterwards appear. But we muſt 


now purſue Anaximander. And Plutarch in ano- 


ther place tells us, That he was of opinion that mankind Plutarch. 
were firſt bred in the bellies of fiſhes ; and when they Puh 


1. viii. C. 8. 


were Hrong enough to help themselves, they very fairly Ed. xyland. 


caſi them upon dry ground, and left them to ſhift: for 


themſefves. Is not this a very good philoſophical ac- 
count of this matter? And he was in the right, when 
upon this ground he diſſuaded men from eating of fiſh, 
leſt they ſhould be like Cannibals. It is a known 
laying, That there is nothing ſo abſurd, but it was ſaid by 
one philoſopher or other. 1 think Anaximander may 
put in for the firſt, who broached his own dreams and 
idle fancies under the name of Philoſophy. And 
yet Empedocles in this matter rather outwent him. 


For he faith, Animals were not entire at firſt, bud came Plutarch. d 
into the wworld by pieces; and ſo arms and legs, and all {Mem 3 


other parts happening to join together, made up one 
perfect animal. Hæc non ſuut philoſophorum judicia, ſed 
delirantium ſomnia, may be much better applied here, 


has bs es R . . ; 1 Cicero de 
an it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their op1 — 


tions of the Gods, But J rather think Empedocles' 1, i. 


1 3 opinion 
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BOOK opinion is miſrepreſented, ſince the author of the 
book De Mundo (which is very ancient, if not Ar. 
ſtotle's) gives another account of him, and faith, H 
derived the forming of animals from God; and his 
verſes, as they are in Simplicius, do not deny it, but 
only ſhew that all things, except God, came from diffe- 
rent principles. | | * 
But we are not deceived in the third hypotheſis of 
Epicurus and his followers ; which, as Redi repre- 
ſents it, is, That mankind and other animals were incloſel 
in certain coats and membranes in the womb of the earth, 
which being broken in due time, they were all expoſed 
. naked, without any ſenſe of heat or cold, and ſucked the 
earth for nouriſhment ; but the earth grew too old for 
ſuch births, and therefore was contented ever ſince to bring 
forth nothing but inſets, This is ſo well known to be 
the Epicurean hypotheſis, from Lucretius, Cenſori- 
nus, &c. that there needs no farther proof of it. But 
whether it can be thought reaſonable, is the thing 
now to be conſidered. And herein theſe two things 
are ſuppoſed. 1. That there was a fit diſpoſition of 
the earth to produce them, and a capacity in it to 
form wombs and bags to preſerve them till they were 
able to take nouriſhment; and that the earth did 
afford a ſort of milk to ſupport them. 2. That the 
uſe of all the parts of human bodies came only by 
chance, and were not formed with any deſign; both 

which are very unreaſonable ſuppoſitions. 
I. How can they make it appear that there ever was any 
| ſuch diſpoſition of the heavens and earth to produce 
animals, more than there is ſtill? When they were 
told, hat if the earth could at firſt produce animals, wh) 
not Hill? their anſwer was, The ſeaſons are changed, 
the heavens were more benign, and the earth more fri 

ful, than they have been ſince, 


_— Alt no mundi nec frigora dura ciebat, 
v. 1 . of of * * 
i Nec nimios ſtus, nec magnis viribus auras; 


Omnia enim pariter creſcunt, & robora ſumunt, ü 
An 


And 
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And Lactantius ſets down their opinion more diſ- oH A P. 


tinctly, That certain motions of the heavens are neceſſary 


to this production of animals, as well as the freſhneſs of Lan. 
the earth ; and that then there was no winter nor ſummer, 7," 


but a perpetual ſpring. But how came ſuch a proper 
ſeaſon for this purpoſe at that time, and never ſince? 
Animals, ſay they, can never fiuce propagate themſelves. 
But what is this to the ſeaſon? Do the ſeaſons alter 
as there 1s occaſion ? Then there is a ſuperior Mind 
to direct them. If there be a natural courſe of the 
heavens, which cauſed the earth to be then prolifical, 
that muſt return and put a new vigour into the earth, 
and make 1t young again. And this our modern 
atheiſtical philoſophers in Italy, ſuch as Cardan, 
Pomponatius, and others, ſaw very well; and there- 
fore aſſerted, hat, upon certain conjunttions of the hea- 


vens, the ſame effefts would follow. So Berigardus ; Berigard, 


who faith, that Cardan and Pomponatius laid much 


weight on this ſtory in Diodorus Siculus, about aui- part v. 


mals produced by the Nile; and he adds another, very 
ridiculous, as he pretends out of Camerarius, of /eve- 
ral parts of human bodies which are ſeen to appear every 
year ri/ing out of the earth about Grand Cairo: and he 
thinks they were like the ' Eg yptian mice, part earth and 
part auimals. What will not ſuch men be inclined to 
believe, rather than the truth! As when he adds, of 
the two green boys in England, which came out of a 
wolf 's den 500 years fince ; and the blue and red men 
out of the mountains of Armenia: which are ſuch incre- 
dible fictions, that it is a wonder any one that pre- 
tends to common ſenſe could repeat them. But as 
to the Egyptian ſtory in Camerarius, it relates not at 
all to the firſt making of bodies, but 10 She reſurrec- 
ion from the dead. Camerarius neither pretends to 
have ſeen it himſelf, nor that his friend did ; but 
that his friend heard one that had been a great traveller 


lay, That in a certain place not far from the Pyramids, at Camersr. 
Operz ſu 

; h Gas 
the reſurrection of the dead, as they called it; and then « 75. 


a certain time of the year, a great multitude met to ſee 


S 4 8 h2 
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BOOK he ſaid ſome part of the body ſeemed to come out of the 

59 "200% earth ; ſometimes the head, ſometimes the feet, and fone- 

times the greater part of the body; which were after. 

wards hid under the earth again. And another friend 

of his ſhewed him an old Itinerary to the {ame pur- 

pole ; and that the place was two miles from the Nik, 

in an old burying-place ; and that it laſted three days, and 

then no more were ſeen that year. But he added, that 

they were not ſeen riſing up or walking ; and he faith, 

| that he ſaw it not bimſelf. But Camerarius himfelf cen- 

Martin. à ſyres it as a ſuperſtitious folly, Martinus a Baumgar- 
Baumgart. . 8 , : 3 

Feregrin. ten ſaith, That at Cairo it was believed, in his time, that 971 

I. i. e. 18. of à certain moſque near the Nile, the bodies of the dead ſhe 

do ariſe out of their graves at the time of prayers, and oth 

there ſtaud, and diſappear when they are over; which 

he calls a diabolical illuſion. But when our ingeni- he 

Sandyss ous Mr. Sandys was in Egypt, the ſtory was changed; buf 

Teavels, for then it was affirmed, That not far from the Nilus, they 

ion Good-Friday, the arms and legs of a number of men WM l. 

did appear ftretched forth of the earth, to the aſtom/hment ſub 

of the multitude. Which he not improbably conjec- 1s t] 

tures 7o have been laben out of the mummies, not far of, the! 

by the watermen (who gain very much by it), and placed one 

conveniently in the ſand to be ſeen, as they thought would the 
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raiſe the greateſt admiration. Since his time Mon. tior 
Theyenot, Thevenot, who was upon the place, ſaith, That at Ho 


Voyage ae 


Levin, Grand Cairo it is generally believed that on three days in hay: 
parti. Paſſion-Week ſome part of the dead boates lie out of the fuch 
graves, and then return into the earth. He had the curt- ſuc} 
ofity to go and ſee, and there found ſome ſkulls and bones, caut 

zwhich they ſay confidently came out of the earth ; but be Wl hat! 

looked on it as a contrivance of the Santons, But if this WW ever 

prove any thing, it is not what Berigardus brings it WW fam 

for, that mankind came firſt out of the earth, but tain 

that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead: for he bou 

faith, it was in a place where many dead bodies did li time 

buried, and not far from the mummies; which was muf 

the moſt famous place for burials in all Egypt: an ive. 
account whereof is given by Bellonius, 3 ſhey 

| 4 


rern . TTY Wo 


valle, Buratine in Thevenot's Collection, Prince e H * 


Radzivil, and ſeveral others. Prince Radzivil ob- 


ſerved, that there were vaſt numbers of ſkulls aud bones Bellon. . i. 
ſcattered ap and down, where the fleſh had been taken off, Fiat. al 
and fold away for mummy, But beſides theſe mum- 1 Vol. 


I. Lett. xi, 


mies (as they are called), there was continued a place gd. s. 
of folemn burial near to Grand Cairo by the Turks; Therenot, 


Relat. part i. 


ſo that there were always bodies ready, that were not ad fin. 

proper mummies, to make this annual ſhew with, to — 

deceive the ſimple. But Berigardus is aware of the Radzivil, 

difficulty of afigning the manner how animals come out ® 57. 

of the earth, and therefore he thinks it ſufficient to 

ſhew that the earth can produce them one way or 

other, and afford them nouriſhment when they are 

produced. This he thinks abſolutely neceſſary: and 

he ſuſpects that Lucretius's Folliculi will not do the 

buſineſs; becauſe it is mpuſſible for children to ſubſßſt, if 

they did break the bags they were incloſed in, which were 

faſtened to the earth. But if there were ſuch a milky 

{ſubſtance in the earth for new-born children to ſuck, 

is that all that is neceflary for their ſupport, when 

they are ſo unable to help themſelves? Of all things, 

one would not. expect to find milk in the breaſts of 

the earth ;. and it muſt be ſome very happy conjunc- 

tion of the planets to make the earth to give fuck. 

How much would thoſe, who are, friends to religion, 

have been deſpiſed and laughed at, if they had made 

ſuch abſurd and ridiculous hypotheſes as theſe ? If 

tuch a thing did ariſe from natural and neceſſary 

cauſes, it muſt continue; and fince we are certain it 

hath never been ſince, we have no reaſon to think it 

ever was. If it were by chance, what hinders the 

lame effect, unleſs chance were tied up to one cer- 

tain time? And by what laws can chance be 

bounded ? If it were by particular deſign at that 

time for the ſupport of new-born animals, then there 

muſt be a Providence owned; and yet all this was 

invented on purpoſe to exclude Providence: which 

ſhews how weak and inconſiſtent this hypotheſis is. 
| =... 
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1 BOOK Me account it a wonderful work of Providence, 9 
A = that, at the ſame time the child is formed in the of 
4 wonb of its mother, there ſhould be ſo ample and h 
48 ſuitable proviſion made for its nouriſhment in the fi 
A mother's breaſts againſt its coming into the world. CC 
1 Whether it be by turning the blood into milk, a; at 
1 was generally thought, or by a paſſage of the chyl tr 
5 from the ventricle thither, as ſome of late think, it ar 
1 cannot but be looked on as a work of deſign to tum N 
i the nouriſhment another way, on purpoſe to ſerve the fil 
4 neceſſities of the new- born child. But this 1s not 48 
. al ; but continual care and watchfulnels of the nurſe co 
WE is neceſſary to preſerve it other ways, as well as by bl, 
1 feeding it. But theſe unadviſed and fanciful makers re 
of of mankind think they have done their buſineſs, if gi 
Hh they can but imagine the earth to afford ſome milky co 
4 ſubſtance, to ſupport the poor helpleſs infants to a an 
5 little ſuck from the earth. Why did they not as ea. we 
l! fily find out all other conveniencies for them? But co: 
1 there is ſo much abſurdity in the whole ſuppoſition, for 
1 that Berigardus concludes, hat mankind muſt come full it, 
þ grown out of the earth, aud able to ſhift for themſelves; it, 
6 or elſe that ſome other animals muſt come out before then, dot 
* to afford milk for them, as the wolf did to Romulus and all 
* Remus. Such miſerable ſhifts muſt thoſe run into, nut 
. who will not allow a wiſe Providence to have brought anc 
mankind into the world, | tha 

II. But how came mankind, if they came into the mu 

world ſo by chance, to be ſo admirably provided in ter. 

all parts of their bodies of ſuch inſtruments of ſenſe one 

and motion, that look as like a deſign as any thing cay! 

can poſſibly do? The bodies of men are not like it, 

mere lumps of dirt and water put together; for pab 
there is not the leaſt part about them but is made ther 

up of ſuch a wonderful mechaniſm, that there can- tion 
not be a diſcompoſure in it, without a diſorder in the mat 


whole. But, ſuppoſe the fleſhly and boney parts fix, 
could be made by the mixing and tempering ſeveral four 


* particles of matter together, yet what can be _ the 
. gine 
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gined as to the muſcles, and nerves, and fibres, which c H a p. 
are ſo conveniently diſperſed over the body ? The 
heart itſelf is found to be a very ſtrong muſcle, con- 
fiſting of abundance of nerves, and all kind of fibres 
complicated within each other, and a ſtrong tendon 
at the baſis of it; by virtue whereof it is able to con- 
tract itſelf, and fo makes the blood to paſs into the 
arteries, which convey it to all parts of the body. 
Now let any one think with himſelf how it is poſ- 
fible for a mere lump of earth, made in ſuch a form 
as the heart 1s, to have ſuch a force and power to 
contract itſelf to ſuch a degree as to ſend out ſo much 
blood continually, and to receive it in again by the 
relaxation of itſelf. How comes this motion to be- 
gin in ſuch a piece of clay, made with a baſis and a 
cone? How came the inward cavities to be formed, 
and kept ſo diſtinct from each other? For if there 
were any ſtop of the paſlage, life is at an end. How 
comes ſuch a motion to continue ſo long and ſo uni- 
form? Thoſe who have moſt narrowly ſearched into 
it, have found that no other account can be given of 
it, but that the wiſe Creator that formed the heart, Lower de 
doth both give and continue its motion. And as to Ce, f. 58. 
all the other muſcles of the body, if we conſider their 
number, their poſition, the contexture of their parts, 
and their continual uſefulneſs, we can never imagine 
that all theſe things could be the reſult of heat and 
mud, or a caſual conflux of the dull particles of mat- 
ter. Every muſcle hath its proper fibres laid upon 
one another, and its oppoſite tendons, with an inward 
cavity, and the artery, veins, and nerves belonging to 
it, and a membrane to cover all; and all parts ca- 
pable of motion have ſeveral muſcles peculiar to 
themſelves, for diſtinct uſes and different fort of mo- 
tions; as may be ſeen at large in all that treat of theſe 
matters: who tell us generally, that the eyes have 
ix, the noſe four pair, the cheeks two pair, the lips 
tour muſcles, the nether mandible five, the ears ſix, 
the tongue ſeven, &c. I need go no further; and 
although 
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pOOK although there be ſome difference in the way of num. 


bering them, yet they all agree there are ſo many a 
are impoſſible to be made out by heat and mud, or 
any force of the ſun or earth. And what 1s 1t which 
makes all theſe muſcles ſo ſerviceable: to mankind, 
that, upon the leaſt command, they move the 

they ſerve in what manner we dire& them ? The rea- 
ſon of muſcular motion is a thing as much out of our 
reach as that of the heart. Some talk of elaſtic ſpi. 
rits; others of the weight of the blood ; others of a f- 
vous liquor diftending the carnous fibres; others of & fir. 
cus nutritius from the nerves meeting with the animal ſj1- 
rits, and fermenting together, which being 
carnous fibres, ſwells and dilates them, yy d as to make then 
contract themſelves ; from whence, they ſay, local motion 
proceeds, But all theſe are but mere conjectures, and 
hardly anſwer to the moſt common appearances of 
muſcular motion. And the mechaniſm of our own 


bodies, both as to ſenſe and motion, baffles all the 
attempts of the moſt ingenious and ſubtle philoſo- 


phers ; who may eaſier teach us the way to talk about 
it, than to underſtand it. But there is one thing yet 
farther fit to be obſerved in this place concerning 
the muſcles ; which is the different figure of them, 
according to the uſe they ſerve for; as the muſcle 
called delloides on the ſhoulder, the circular muſcles, 
where their uſe is to open and ſhut : if ſuch things 
do not argue contrivance and deſign, it is not eaſy to 
imagine what doth. What can thoſe who follow 
Diodorus Siculus, make of the whole em of nerves 


which are in the body of man? Did theſe come out 


of ſlime with the heat of the ſim © How came the dif- 
ferent riſe of the nerves, ſome within and others with- 
out the brain ? What reaſon is there in the bulk, and 
figure, and texture of that ſame ſubſtance, that it 
comes to be ſo divided, ſo as part of it to continue 
within the brain, and the other to be continued down 
to the loweſt part of the back, by ſeveral diſtinct ver- 


tebræ? How came matter of lei to form ſuch 8 
own 


thruſt into the 
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down from the brain, and to ſecure it in ſuch a man- c br 


ner; and to compact the ſeveral parts together fo 
firmly as if they were but one bone, and yet ſo flex- 
ibly as to ſerve beft for motion? What made the 

rforation for the ſpinal marrow to paſs in the mid- 
dle and on the ſides, for the feveral nerves to go from 
thence to the feveral parts of the body ? Whence 
came that ligament, which joins the vertebræ of the 
back together, and covers the other membranes of 


285 


A P. 


the ſhina dorp 2 There is a wonderful curioſity ob- Willis de 
ſerved by our greateſt anatomiſts, in the order and pn 


lacing of the nerves, the arteries, the veins, and the 
hollow places belonging to it; which they found by 
opening the vertebræ in embryos, and taking out the 
ſpinal marrow, and injecting liquors into the ſeveral 
veſſels. And ſtill the farther any have gone in theſe 
ſearches, the more reaſon they have ſeen to admire 
the wiſdom of Providence : and fo it hath been in 


other parts. Ariſtotle mentions a ſtrange faying of aria. ae 


Empedocles, That the reafon why the back-bone appears i: 
as if it were made up of ſeveral pieces, was that it was c. 1. 
at firſt broken, and then put together ; and ever fince it 

bath ſo continued. But how came the vertebræ then 

to be ſo well faſtened together, and to be fo much 

more convenient for motion than an entire bone 
would have been? Beſides in an embryo, that which 

1s properly the /pina doth not then appear, as being 
inconvenient for its poſture in the womb ; which 
(hews both the intention of Nature, and the deſign 


of Providence. How came the vertebræ to be in 


I. 1, 


other animals as well as mankind ? And even Ari- aria. de 


ſtotle himſelf was therein miſtaken ; for he affirms, Farub. 


* Anime l. iv. 


that a lion hath no vertebra in his neck-bone, but that tt c. 10. 


is all one continued bone. But Borrichius, in his ana- Hermet. 
tomy of one, declares, that he found the ſeveral vertebrae ent 
in the neck plain and diftinft. And the ſame learned c. 10. 


perlon obſerves, that in a crocodile, which he diſſected, 5. 745 
be found: in four feet length of the back fixty vertebre, 
which ꝛwere of a ſpong y nature, fit to receive nouriſhment ; 

| | and 
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BOOK and from he different formation of ſome parts of then, 

he concludes it moſt probable that they grow ſ0 

much longer than other animals. But Ariſtotle" 

miſtakes, about he. lion's having no vertebra in hi 

Exercit, neck, had been diſcovered by Scaliger, and confirmed 

OY by ſeveral diſſections ſince; ſo that the vertebre are 

of the original deſign of nature. But to proceed, 

What made the ſeveral paſſages out of the ſkull, for 

the nerves which ſerve for the ſeveral ſenſes of /mell- 

ing, ſeeing, hearing, and taſting © How come the ſe- 

veral branches of the par vagum to be ſo diſperſed, 

and to make {ſuch knots with the intertoſtal nerves ? 

Theſe, and many more ſuch queſtions might be aſked 

relating to the wonderful ſyſtem of nerves ; but theſe 

are ſufficient to my purpoſe, to ſhew that theſe won- 

derful contrivances for ſenſe and motion could not 

come from mere fortuitous and unthinking cauſes, But 

let us look now upon the moſt obvious parts of the 

body, which lie to the view of all men; the eye, the ear, 

the mouth, and the hand: one would think it hardly 

poſſible for any men pretending to reaſon, to think 

theſe to be the reſult of chance. Let us well confi- 

der the ſtructure of 7he eye, and we may well think 
Lucretius had no lucid interval when he wrote, 


Hud in his rebus vitium vehementer & i//um 
Effugere errorem, vitareque præmeditator, 
Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 


Profpicere ut poſſimus. 


That we muſt have a great care to avoid the miftake of 
thoſe that ſay, that eyes were made for ſeeing. For 
could any man in his right ſenſes think the eye could 
be formed for any other uſe but to ſee with ? But the 
uſe is after the thing is formed. What then? May it 
not be deſigned for ſuch a uſe by him that formed 
it ? But that which is formed for a particular uſe, mi 
be later than that for whoſe uſe it is formed; as a bed fi 
a man to ſleep on, a cup to drink out of, armour to defend 


| bimſelf ; but a mau might ſleep, and drink, and defend 
| | himſelf, 


Lucret. 
I. iv. v. 821. 
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himſelf, before thoſe things were found out, What is Cn a vp. 
the meaning of all this? No one is ſo ſenſeleſs to J. 
queſtion, whether men be not. before they find ſome 
conveniencies for their particular uſes ; but the queſ- 
tion here is, whether, when a thing is ſo formed as to 
ſerve only for ſuch a uſe, it be not reaſonable to con- 
clude that it was made on purpoſe for that uſe? But 
faith Lucretius, 


— 


Nl ideo quoniam natum'ſt in corpore, ut uti Lueret. 
Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum'ſt, id procreat uſum. L iv. v. 832. 


Nothing is made in the body that we might uſe it, but 
when it is made, we find out the uſe of it. As though it 
had been poſſible for mankind to have found ſuch an 
uſe. of the eye, unleſs it had been purpoſely made for 
it. The act of ſeeing is, no doubt, ſubſequent to the 
making of the eye ; for we cannot ſee without eyes ; 
but if we could make no other uſe of eyes but to ſee 
with, 1s not this a plain evidence they were made 
for us to that end? This is not like a uſe we make 
of things which we alter the faſhion of for our conve- 
niencies. For we do not make our own eyes; they 
are very early formed in the body, and therefore were 
within the primary intention of nature; and as ſoon 
as we come into the world, we do not deliberate 
whether we ſhould uſe eyes or not, for we preſently 
lee with them. And how can the eye being made 
teach us the uſe of it, when we preſently make uſe of 
cur eyes without any previous deliberation ? We 
may hinder the uſe of them if we pleaſe, by blinding 
ourſelves; but we cannot turn them to any other uſe. 
If Lucretius, in the extravagancy of his imagination, 
might fancy the uſe was arbitrary, then men might 
have heard with their eyes, or have ſeen with their 
ears, or have taſted with their noſes, or {melt with 
their tongues : but this I ſuppoſe none can think 
that he meant. What was it then? that men could 
not uſe them till they were made? We grant it. 
But doth it follow thence, that they were not made 

| deſignedly 
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BOOK deſignedly for ſuch a uſe? How can we judge of 


that, but by examining the ſeveral parts? And if 
they were fitted for ſuch a uſe and no other, we have 
reaſon to conclude. they were ſo intended. Now 
what could the muſcles, and tunicles, and ſeveral hy- 


mors of the eye be made for, but for fight ? How 
came .that cavity to be formed in the forehead in 


which the eyes are placed? What motion of the par- 
ticles of matter made two ſuch hollow places in the 
ſkull? How came one not to be ſufficient ? How 
come the eye- lids to be ſo placed? Could they be 
deſigned for any other uſe ? How come the glands 
to be fixed in the corners of the eyes, and with the 
lymphatic veſſels belonging to them? Could they 
have ſerved for other uſes? How comes the optic 
nerve to be continued to the three tunicles of the 


eyes; and that which partakes moſt of the ſubſtance 


of the brain to be the chief organ of fight, as fitteſt 
to tranſmit the images to the brain ? What was the 
cryſtalline humor deſigned for, but to receive the 
impreſſions of outward objects? How comes the op- 
tic nerve to be ſo inſerted into the eye, not directly 
behind, but on one fide, but only for the more entire 
tranſmitting the images received by the eye? Can 
now any one think that the eye could be ever made 
for any other uſe but for fight? And we do not 
therefore uſe it, becauſe we find it ready prepared; 
but it was therefore ſo prepared, that we might ule it 
to ſuch a purpoſe. And as to his general ſaying, 
That nothing in the body is made for uſe, but that the uſe 


follows the making of it, let us apply it to other ani- 
mals, and it will appear ridiculous. What could any 


man anſwer ſeriouſly to one that ſhould ſay, that 
four-footed animals had not feet given them to go 
with ; but that finding ſo many feet, they did go 
with them? And ſo for the wings of birds, and the 
fins of fiſhes z and the particular ſhapes of ſome ani. 
mals for their particular uſe : as the long neck of 
the ſwan, for going deeper in the water for his food Y 
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will any one ſay, that the ſwan, finding his neck ſo CHAP. 
long, uſed it for that purpoſe ? Or that ſhell-fiſh, = 


finding their hard ſhells ready made as a defence 
againſt the rocks, crept into them for that end ? 
Whereas all the muſcles they move by are covered 
over with a hard bony ſubſtance; and ſo they are 


the neceſſary parts belonging to them. What can be 


ſaid to the thick horny ſubſtance of an eagle's eye, 
which makes it bear the ſtrongeſt beams of the ſun ? 
Was this only uſed for that purpoſe, but not in- 
tended by nature ? Whence came that outward co- 
vering of the eye, not only 1n eagles, but in other 
greater birds, which they can draw over it as they 
pleaſe, and is ſo ſtrong a defence againſt light, that 
anatomiſts tell us, by the help of it put to their 
open eyes, they could look on the fun without 


trouble, as Borrichius informs us? Steno, upon the Bomich. 


Hermet. 


| Sa 
both in mankind, and beaſts, and birds, ſaith, That a 


if a man firſt underſtands mechanics, and then curiouſly , 


obſervation of the wonderful mechaniſm of the eye 


examines the fabric of animals, he muſt either put off his 


reaſon, or he-muſt admire the wiſdom and contrivance of 


Providence. And he underſtood the frame of theſe 
_ far beyond what either Lucretius or Epicurus 
id. | | 
And fo for the ear ; that was made, ſaith Lucretius, 


= 


long before any ſound was heard. 


 Multoque create ſunt prius aures, 
Quam ſonus W; auditus. 


No doubt of it. For how ſhould we hear without 
ears? But can any man imagine they could be made 
tor any other uſe but to hear with ? How came they 
to be placed in the head, and not in any other part 
of the body? Were there any formed before with 
ears in other parts, which did not do ſo well? In 
other caſes they ſay, Nature was put to try divers expe- 


ſiments, becauſe the imperfect animals could not ſubſiſt. 


But this cannot hold here; for mankind might have 
Vol. II. | lived 


27. 


P. p. 259. 
ct. . 


ii. Obſ. 


Lucret. I. iv, 
v. 838. 
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BOOK lived without ears in other places, but the head i; 


certainly the beſt for ſounds being received and tranſ. 
mitted to the brain. How comes the outward part 
of the ear to be ſo framed as it is, but for the better 
gathering and more diſtinct conveyance of the ſounds, 
as appears by the confuſed noiſe which thoſe haye 
who have loſt that part? What made the inward 
paſſage ſo winding, and ſuch an exquiſite membrane 
at the end of it, and a cord behind it, but for the 
advantage of the ſound ? How come the three cavi. 
ties behind ; the firſt with little bones of an extraor- 


dinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to 


give paſlage to the air; the ſecond called he lab). 


rinth, and the third with ſpiral windings and an inter. 


nal air, and all particularly ferving the purpoſe of 


| hearing, by the ſound paſſing from one to another? 


Whence came all theſe ſubtle and intricate paſſages, 
if our bodies were made by chance ? And yet, if any 
of them be not in their due order, our ſenſe of hear- 


ing is prejudiced ; which ſhews that this contrivance 


was neceſſary in order to it. And which is again 
obſervable, the greater diſcoveries have been made 
in theſe matters, the more reaſon we have to admire 
the contrivance of them. As in this ſenſe of hear- 


ing, the lateſt diſcoveries about the ſmall bones of 


the firſt cavity, called e hammer, the anvil, and the 


flirrup, and another in the joining the two laſt, ac- 


quaint us with more than what the ancients knew; 
ſince there are two things remarkable about them. 
I. That they do move each other ; the drum moves the 
hammer, the hammer the anvil, that the ſtirrup, 
which opens the paſſage into the ſecond cavity, 2. 
That theſe bones are as big in an infant as in grown per- 
n Now how comes this to paſs in a way of me- 
chaniſm ? How come theſe bones not to increaſe 25 
the other parts of the body do, fince the moſt ſolid 
of them, the hammer and anvil, as well as the ftir- 
rup, have manifeſt pores in them to receive nouriſh- 


ment? But not only theſe, but the other ſmall bones 
„ in 
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in the inner cavities, the ſemicircular paſſages and C HA k. 


the cochlea only receive a greater. firmneſs and hard- 
neſs by age. Theſe things I can only mention, and 
refer the reader to Mr, Du Verney and others, who 
have treated moſt exactly of them. 

The frame of the mouth as it is, is neceſſary for 
reſpiration, and nouriſhment, and ſpeech. For re- 
ſpiration, the mouth opened affords a paſſage to the 
air, and there are inward veſſels fitted to convey it to 
the lungs; and without breathing it is impoſſible to 
live. But how came the two different paſlages for 
the air and food? How came the valve to ſecure the 
paſſage to the lungs from ſuch things which may pre- 
judice it, and paſs the other way? As to nouriſh- 
ment, the mouth not only takes in the food, but the 
teeth are conveniently placed for the preparing it for 
its farther paſſage and alteration in the ſtomach, in 
order to nutrition; for which end there are veſſels 
prepared with wonderful variety and contrivance. 


How come thoſe channels into thoſe hard bones in 


the mouth, which we call teeth, by which an artery, 
a vein, and a nerve ſpread themſelves in branches to 
each particular tooth? How come the figures of 
them to vary according to their uſe, and to have 
ſtronger roots where the work is harder? And be- 
cauſe ſpeech is one of the peculiar excellencies of 
mankind, there 1s an inſtrument framed on purpoſe 
tor it in the mouth (which ſerves for taſting like- 
wiſe) ; and without this, all the communication of 
mankind with each other by words had been loſt. 
And I cannot ſee how mere matter and motion could 
help mankind either to frame words, or to utter 


them to others, without a tongue ; nor how it could 


be framed by it. | 

The hand is fo provided with joints, muſcles, and 
tendons, for the great variety of neceſſary uſes it 
ſerves mankind for, that he that can think it could 
be fo contrived by chance, doth thereby ſhew that 


lome can think only by chance without any reaſon ; 
| 3 and 
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by a wife and intelligent * it can never be ful- 
pected 


* and it 1s a vain thing to hope to convince them. 1 pec 
ſhall not need to inſiſt on the curioſity of the con- of | 
trivance of all the muſcles of the hands; but it is im- upo 
poſſible for any man to give an account of the perfo- full) 
ration of thoſe muſcles which ſerve for the uſe of ſome phe! 
of the fingers and toes, from mere matter and mo- clan 

| 4s wm tion : nor the ligaments about the tendons of thoſe of re 

I. . 0. 28. muſcles, for the greater eafineſs of their motion. go0d 

. Ariſtotle hath a diſcourſe about the great uſe of a othe 

I. iv. c. 10. hand to mankind. Anaxagoras, he faith, ſaid that phil 

| man was the wiſeſt animal, becauſe he alone had hands; mor 
but, ſaith he, 7herefore man had hands, becauſe he was relat 
the wiſeſt ; being beſt able 10 make uſe of ſuch an excellent It 
inſirument. For that is the Wiſdom of nature to do as a inqu 
wiſe man would do, 1. e. to give the beſt mfiruments 10 there 
the beſt workman. Now, faith he, the hand is the mf with 
uſeful inſtrument lo him that is capable of making a good ſorts 
uſe Fit. And therefore he blames thoſe that ſaid, redu 
Man was the worſt provided for of any animals; for they T 
have but one hel afforded them by nature ; but the hand ſucce 
is inſtead of all, for it can make ſe of all, And for that in th 
reaſon he ſhews how very convenient the make and tus, 
faſhion of the hand is, and the diviſion of it into five MW {aid i 
parts; on which he inſiſts at large. So that Ariſtotle forme 
was fully fatisfied that the production of mankind leius 
was no caſual or ſpontaneous thing, but the effect of have 
wiſdom and underſtanding. his d. 
| Theſe things I have bere laid together at firſt, be- was e 
cauſe this hypotheſis of Diodorus Siculus hath been Diog| 
thought by ſome in our age to be e natural / ſenſe of eterng 
mankind without revelation : whereas in truth it is the And 
foundation of irreligion, and the reproach of man- Epic: 
kind ; but not the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of them. Pluta 
e eee this more effectually, I ſhall now leavin 
proceed to conſider and compare the ſenſe of the Thale 
moſt ancient philoſophers on both ſides, as to this done, 
point, whether the world was the effect of chance, or called 
of a wiſe Providence. For if the world were made _ 
vine 
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ected that religion is an impoſture, or a contrivance HA p. 
of politicians ; for then it will appear to be built. 
upon the trueſt reaſon. And I ſhall the more care- 
fully enquire into the opinions of the eldeſt philoſo- 
phers ; becauſe they were neither prieſts nor politi- a 
cians, having no intereſt to carry on by the practice 
of religion. And ſome of them were born in a very 

ood condition, and quitted their eſtates, or neglected 
other buſineſs, the more freely to attend on their 
philoſophical enquiries. And therefore we have the 
more reaſon to ſearch into their opinions, ſo far as 
relates to theſe matters. 

It cannot be denied, that, after men began to be 
inquiſitive into the philoſophical reaſons of things, 
there were ſome who ſet up for material cauſes only, 
without an efficient. And there were two different 
ſorts of theſe; and the other ſchemes may be well 
reduced to them. 1 0 | 

The firſt was of thoſe who were the immediate 
ſucceſſors of Thales. For I ſee no reaſon to put him 
in the head of them, if what Cicero, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, and Plutarch report of him be true. For it is 
ſald in Cicero, that Thales made God to be the mind that Cicer. de 
formed all things. And to what purpoſe ſhould Vel- Nu Peor- 
leius ſay this, if this had not been then known to 
have been his opinion? For it had been better for 
his deſign to have made ſo great a man as Thales 
was eſteemed, to have excluded God and Providence. 
Diogenes Laertius faith, That he not only made God an 
eternal Being, but that the world was of his making. 
And he was no more partial in this caſe, than the 
Epicurean in Tully. It is obſervable, that when 
Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for 
leaving out the efficient cauſe, he takes no notice of 
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Thales on that account ; which he ought to have | Bl, 
done, as being the head of that ſect of philoſophers JON 
called the Ionic, as himſelf acknowledges in that Plutarch. de 7 
place. And Stobzus faith, That Thales owned a Di- eit OM + 
vie Power, which paſſed through and gave motion to the Stob. Ee. 1 ; 
U 3 Aui 4 Phyſ. c. bs "ON 
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BOOK fluid matter, out of which he ſuppoſed all things to be 


made. 


The great objection againſt this is, that ſee. 
ral of the ancient writers ſay, that Anaxagoras was the 
firſt philoſopher who attributed the making of the world 
to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himſelf, in the 
Life of Pericles, ſaith the ſame. But the true an. 
ſwer to this is, that Anaxagoras was the firſt who 
owned this in writing ; whoſe words are produced by 
ſo many ; but Thales wrote nothing about it that 
appeared, and therefore his ſcholars going another 
way, there might be ſome preſumption againſt him, 
For it is too evident that Anaximander, his diſciple, 
did never mention a God in the making of the world; 
but he mentions ſeveral Gods made out of the world, Dii 
nalivi, a fort of Phoenician Gods, which roſe out of 
matter; and ſuch as the poets had poſſeſſed the peo- 
ple with among the Greeks. I have already obſerved 
from Plato, that the old Greeks worſhipped the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, &c. as other barbarous nations did: now 
herein lay the artifice of Anaximander, that he took 
care to aſſert the popular Deities, and ſo avoided the 
imputation of atheiſm among the people; who 
looked no farther than whether men owned the reli- 
gion in vogue. But whether there were an Infinite 
Mind ſuperior to thoſe Gods they worſhipped, they 
looked on as a ſpeculation too deep for them, and 
therefore they let thoſe alone who ſpake nothing 
againſt the Gods they ſolemnly worſhipped. And 
this was the true reaſon of the different uſage of 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The former aſſerted 
the beginning of all things to have been from inflnite 
matter, without an efficient cauſe; the latter ſaid 


this was impoſſible: but there muſt be an Eternal 
Mind to give motion to matter, and to direct it. 


Now one would have thought that Anaxagoras 
ſhould have been in favour with the people, who 
hated atheiſm, and Anaximander puniſhed ; but, on 
the contrary, Anaximander kept up his intereſt 


among the people where he lived, at — 
| | : Alla, 
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Afia, and at laſt carried a colony along with him to c — P, 


Apollonia. The reaſon was, the people of Miletus 
had a wonderful veneration for the ſun and moon, under 
the names of Apollo and Diana; and as long as 
Anaximander complied with them as to theſe Dii 
1ativi, they let him alone in his philoſophy. But 
Anaxagoras coming to Athens, and being there in 
favour with Pericles, a leading man 1n the city, but 
oppoſed violently by a different faction of Thucy- 
dides Mileſius, who took all advantages they could 
againſt Pericles's party : they finding that Anaxa- 
goras had ſhewed too much of his philoſophy, when 
he called the ſun a maſs of fire, this ſet them all in a 


flame, and made ſuch a diſturbance about it, that 


Anaxagoras was accuſed of atheiſm ; and Pericles, 
with all his intereſt and eloquence, could not lave 
him from baniſhment, in which he died, as appears 
by Laertius and Afhan. Anaxagoras was very clear 
as to the main point of atheiſm ; for he aſſerted an 
Eternal Mind which made the world : this Anaxi- 
mander denied, but he aſſerted the common Deities : 
and although the Epicurean 1n Tully argues well 
againſt Anaximander's opinion, Sed nos Deum uiſi 
ſempilernum intelligere qui poſſumus ? We can have no 
true notion of God not eternal: yet ſuch philoſophi- 
cal reaſons ſignified little ; he allowed the ſame wor- 
ſhip which they practiſed, and this was enough to ſa- 
tisty them. 

I am not ignorant that ſome have gone about to 
excuſe Anaximander, as though he were ſo intent 
upon the material cauſes, that through incogitancy 
only he left out the efficient. A ſtrange piece of inco- 
gitancy in a philoſopher to leave out the main point. 
For the juſt fault which Anaxagoras found, was that 
he went about to make a world without an Eternal 
Mind before matter ; and he knew very well what 
the ſenſe of Anaximander and his ſcholar Anaxi- 
menes were, by whom he was inſtructed. And why 
ſnould Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. 
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BOOK look on it as ſo extraordinary a thing in Anaxagoras 
e to aſſert an Eternal Mind as the firſt cauſe, if his pre- 


deceſſors meant the ſame thing? But there is a paſ- 
ſage in Ariſtotle, which ſeems moſt to favour Anaxi- 


mander, viz. that he owned an infinite firſt Principle, 


which did contain and govern all things, and was immor- 

tal and incorruptible. And this Aug. Steuchus Eugy- 

De Perenni binus, in his learned book de Perenni Philoſophia, in- 
Philoſ.1. xi. ſiſts much upon; a book written with ſo good a 
N deſign, and, bating ſome ſuppoſititious authorities, ſo 
Jof. Scalig. well managed, that the elder Scaliger, as his fon tells 


de Vit. Ju. us, commended it particularly to a great friend of 


li Scaligeri, 


p. 50. his, too inclinable to atheiſm (as was too much the 


faſhion then, as well as ſince, among ſome who would 


feem to have more wit than others) ; and it had fo 
great ſucceſs therein, that he utterly renounced all 
principles tending that way. The paſſage which he 
produces is certainly in Ariſtotle ; and it ſeems fo 
Sure 1 ny capable of a good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrinus 


wept.p. 43. Joined him with Anaxagoras in ſuppoſing an Infinite Being 


c. 5. Ed. ghbove the elements; and it cannot be denied that the 


Oron. author of the book de Mundo (who, as I before ob- 
ſerved, was very ancient, if not Ariſtotle) doth ule 
the ſame expreſſion concerning God, that he doth con- 
tain and govern all things : but yet, laying the paſ- 
ſages in Ariſtotle together, there 1s too great reaſon to 
{uſpect that Anaximander did not aſſert an Eternal 

Arif. Nat. Mind, as Anaxagoras did. He is there giving am ac- 

6. 4. count of the different notions philoſophers had con- 
cerning the firſt Principle. Some aſſerted it to be infinite, 

as Anaxagoras and Democritus. The former held things 
to be made out of one another, and that there was one fir 

Principle of all, which he called Mind. The latter held 

no generation of things out of another ; but that one com- 

mon malter or body was the only principle of all things; 

and that the parts differed only by bulk and figure. Thus 

far Ariſtotle 1s clear. Then he goes on to ſhew, that 

the firft Principle muft be ingenite and incorruptible ; and 
then it muft contain and govern all things; as 1 1 
| olds 
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hold, who do not aſſert other cauſes, as mind (as Anax- e H Ar. 
agoras) or friendſhip (as Empedocles). And this is the 
To Otto, the Divine Being, which is immortal and incor- 
ruptible, as was aſſerted by Anaximander, and the moſt 
of thoſe he calls phyſiologiſts, i. e. who went no farther 
than the bare nature of things. Now here it is plain 
that he doth diſtinguiſh Anaximander and his follow- 
ers from Anaxagoras, who aſſerted an Eternal Mind: 
and he diſtinguiſhes his opinion both from that of i 
Democritus and Anaximander. It may be ſaid, that i 
it is plain from hence that Anaximander did aſſert a Di- | 
vine Being; but at laſt it came to nothing but fine 
matter ; which was the original and mother-god to 
his Dii geniti, as he called them. In another place 
he ſpeaks yet more plainly, viz. that thoſe philoſo- Ii. erh¹ 
phers before Anaxagoras went no farther than matter, 1 
and made all things to come out it, aud to be diſſolved 
into it again; being itſelf one and immutable under all the 
variety of changes. He faith, they differed about the 
firſt material principle: Thales, and one Hippon, 
called zhe Atheift (the firſt of that order that we read 
of ), held it to be water ; but Ariſtotle beſtows a very 
ſevere character upon him, VIZ. Ala Thy οννεui aurou 
715 M,? , that he did not deſerve to be mentioned for 
the meanneſs of his capacity. (It ſeems wit and athe- 
im did not begin together.) Anaximander would 
go no farther than infinite matter in general; but 
Anaximenes was for air; and ſo was Diogenes Apol- 
loniates, who lived in the time of Anaxagoras ; but 
it ſeems by Demetrius Phalereus's apology for So- 
crates (now loſt), hat he fell into ſome danger at 
Athens (poſſibly for being againſt the worſhip of fire, 
as Anaxagoras was). But upon the whole matter I 
do not ſee how Anaximander can be excuſed, al- 
though he left the popular Gods, and beſtowed the 
name of Divinity upon his infinite matter. 
But there was another ſucceſſion of philoſophers 
derived from Xenophanes, who lived in Sicily, faith 
Laertius, and was contemporary with 2 
an 
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BOOK and he was neither a follower of Thales nor of Py. 

— thagoras; but from a town near the ſea in Italy, 
whence his chief followers came, 1t was called the 
Eleatic ſect. He was a great enemy to the poetical 


ſtrangely corrupted the minds of the people, and took 
away all inward reverence towards the Deity. And 
although Ariſtotle ſpeaks with ſome contempt of 
him, yet others have ſhewed that he miſunderſtood 
Peſſarion him, and that he aſſerted one Infinite and Eternal 
cont. Ca. Mind; and the ſame Simplicius ſaith of Parmenides 
Plat. l. ii. and Meliſſus. But fince the learned author of the 
on Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe hath very well cleared 
that matter, I intend not to tranſcribe him, but to 
refer my reader to him, and proceed to thoſe who 
changed the firſt notions of the Eleatic ſect, and ſet 
up for the making a world without a Deity. And 
thoſe were Leucippus and Democritus ; and yet Sto- 
= Stob. clog. bæus ſaith, that Leucippus wrote a book about mind; 
| bes. wherein he hath this ſaying, That nothing is done in 
4 vain, but all things are done from reaſon and neceſſity. 
= How theſe two things came to be ſo put together, is 
4 hard for us now to conjecture, unleſs that book of his 
Plutarch-de had been preſerved. Plutarch faith, that Democri. 
EL: =} tus held that God was an intellectual fire, and the foul 
Cicerode of the world. But it appears by Cicero, that Demo- 
Li critus did not ſtick at making ſome very ſubtle efflu- 
via of his atoms to be Gods, both thoſe without us, 
and thoſe within us, viz. thoſe which make up our 
intellectual faculties. It is very hard to ſay what his 
true notion of Divinity was, unleſs we could have ſeen 
his books about Mind and Providence, which Laer- 
tius ſaith that hewrote. But whatever he might write 
for the amuſing the world (as Epicurus did after- 
wards), if he made the origin of all things to have 
been without mind or providence, no titles of books 

will be a ſufficient excuſe for him. 
And I confeſs it is all one to me, whether thoſe 


who framed the atheiſtical hypotheſes proceeded 5 
the 


fiftions about the Gods, as he had reaſon; for they 


[utto; 
quali. 
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the way of forms and qualities, or of atoms and va- 
cuity ; becauſe I think the one way as impoffible as 
the other. For as Ariſtotle hath well obſerved, the 
great difficulties as to the firſt principles lay in two 
things; the beginning of motion, and the order of the 
world : and 1n both theſe the different hypotheſes of 
Anaximander and Democritus were equally defect- 
ive. But whether the world were made by the cir- 
cumvolution of infinite matter, endued with contrary qua- 
lities, or by the motion of atoms, which had nothing but 
butk and figure, ſignifies nothing as to the main point. 
do not deny but one hypotheſis may in ſome re- 
ſpects be more intelligible than the other, and tend 
more to explain the difference of body and mind: 
but there are ſtill difficulties on both ſides. Some 
things may be taken for real qualities, which are not; 
and the many experiments of this age have fully 
proved it: but then there are other things, eſpecially 
relating to animals, which can never be explained in 
the mechanical way, to the ſatisfaction of any reaſon- 
able man. | 

But although Anaximander and Democritus ſtarted 
theſe two different hypotheſes about the origin of the 
world, yet thoſe who aſſerted an Eternal Mind to be 
the firſt cauſe, had in common reaſon very much the 
advantage of either; fince it was impoſſible for them 
togive an account how the motion of matter began, 
or how it fell into that order, and beauty, and uſeful- 
neſs, which we find in thoſe parts which make up the 
viſible world. All that we can learn of Anaximan- 
der's hypotheſis is, hat the heavens and infinite worlds 
(tor why ſhould they ſtop, when they could make 
worlds ſo eafily ?) were produced by an infinite circumVo- 
lution of all things ; that theſe had in them very different 
qualities from each other, ſome hot, ſome cold, ſome ary, 
fome moiſt, Sc. that theſe being in continual motion, a 
mixture of them happened, and according to the different 


mixtures of qualities, the ſeveral ſorts of things did ariſe. 
This, 
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find 


them 


This, as far as I can apprehend, was his ſcheme of find 
the production of things. 1 85 Neoic) 
There is little difference between the two hypo- :zy- 
theſes of Anaximander and Democritus, but only in natui 
the point of mixture; which one attributes to qua- lies. 
lities, and the other to the bulk and figure of atoms. and « 
They both aſſert the production of things by the cir- happ 
cumvolution of the parts of matter; both held infi- As w 
nite worlds; and that the things of this world came into 
together of themſelves, without any ſuperior cauſe. ſeekiy 
But were not all the philoſophers of their mind © No; calls 
ſo far from it, that the beſt and greateſt of them ut- from | 
terly rejected this doctrine, as unſatisfactory to hu- they \ 
man reaſon : of which we have an evident proof from farth 
Ariſtotle, who cannot be ſuſpected of any partiality were 
in this matter. In the beginning of his Metaphyſics there) 
he gives an account of the opinions of philoſophers be- gelaß 
fore him about the firſt principles of things. I know that confi 
he is hardly thought of by many for miſrepreſenting ſome 
the opinions of thoſe before him, and that he endea- ciple: 
voured to leflen their reputation, to advance his own: princ 
but I can ſee no manner of reaſon for it in this caſe. they 
It is poſſible as to the Pythagorean and Eleatic ſect, force 
he might not repreſent their opinions ſo fairly as they for a 
were capable of: but as to theſe phyſiologiſts, as he own 
calls them, he charges nothing upon them but what were 
they owned; only he makes Thales he head of them ; Mate 
| for which I have offered reaſons to the contrary. But in of 
Y e- in general he ſaith, That thoſe who began firſt to phile- tend! 
. ſophixe Ivoked upon matter as the only principle out of ancie 
i which all things came, and to which they did return ; the ditio! 
ö ſubflance remaining the ſame, and the affeftions only whic] 
: changed: as Socrates is the ſame man, although his in. Platc 
ö ward habits were changed. But what this material ſophi 
principle was, they were not agreed. Thales, %e fit WM ters 1 
: of them, thought it to be water ; Anaximenes and Dio- that 
genes, air; Hippaſus and Heraclitus, fire; Empe- of th 
docles 7o them added earth, Hitherto, faith he, we thing 
f 


© 4 Ar 
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{nd nothing but the material cauſe ; but, ſaith he, © R A 
| ITpoioyrwy d à rs aur T0 WRAY (k0 WAeTOINCEV GUTOIG NG - : 
nd, Careive when they had gone fo far, the very Lid. 
nature of things carried them farther in their enqui- 
ries, For whatever change be made in generation 
and corruption, there muſt be ſome cauſe why it fo 
happened. For mere matter doth not change itſelf, 
As wood doth not make itſelf into a bed, nor braſs 
into a ſtatue; but ſome artificer doth it. But the 
ſeeking this is looking after another principle, which he 
calls /e principle of motion. Which thoſe wwho aſſerted 
from the begining, ran themſelves into difficulties, although 
they aſſerted matter to be one; but thoſe who went no 
farther than matter, ꝛvbether water, or fire, or earth, 
were never able to clear the production of things, and 
therefore were forced by truth itſelf (un' avtis xn ann- 
Seas) to ſeek for another principle, Where it is very 
confiderable that Ariſtotle ſaith, that there were 
ſome from the beginning, who aſſerted both prin- 
ciples ; and that thoſe who aſſerted only a material 
principle, ran themſelves into ſuch difficulties, which 
they could never ſee their way through; but were 
forced at laſt, by the mere power of truth, to ſeek 
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tor another principle. Which not only ſhews his Ct 
own opinion, but that others, upon conſideration, 10 
were fain to ſet up a new hypotheſis againſt theſe 5 
Materialiſts; not wholly new, as he ſhews, but new ih 
in oppoſition to them, who thought at firſt, by pre- a 
tending to {kill in philoſophy, to have run down the bh, 
ancient opinion of mankind, founded on ſuch a tra- * 
dition of which none could trace the original. Of 7 
which J have already produced the teſtimonies of Af 
Plato and Plutarch. But now the humour of philo- 1 0 
ſophizing coming among the Greeks, the firſt ſet- 1 
ters up of this were very apt to contemn any thing + 
that was built on tradition; for that gave no reaſon i 
of things, which it was their buſineſs to do. In ſome 6 
things, then unknown as to the natural cauſes of ll: 
them, they wonderfully ſurpriſed the common fort ; 41 
who 1 
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who thereupon admired them as men that could do 
any thing. Being thus puffed up with a vain opinion 
of their own ſkill, they attempted to give an account 
of the very beginning of the world ; and finding out 
what they thought the main principle of which thingy 
were compoſed, they had no more to do but to ſup- 

ole them all reduced to a maſs or chaos; and then 
they fancied, that, by the motion of theſe ſeveral parts 
of matter, things would fall into that ſtate we now 
ſee them in the world. But as much as they pleaſed 
themſelves with theſe ſpeculations, thoſe who came 
after them found them extremely defective, both in 
the beginning of this motion, and the order of it. 
For they found matter to be a dull inactive thing of 
itlelf, and that no matter could form itſelf without 
an agent; and therefore they ſaw it neceſſary to add 
a ſupreme efficient Cauſe, which ſhould both put the 
parts of matter, however qualified, into motion, and 


direct and regulate the courſe of it. For otherwiſe 


it was impoſſible to conceive that there ſhould be ſuch 
diſtinct ſyſtems or bodies of matter as there are in the 
world. For how come the ſeveral vortices not to in- 
terfere with each other ? What made the centres of 
them to be diſtin& from one another, ſo as that the 
matter within ſuch circumference ſhould move about 
that alone? And without this it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive there ſhould be ſuch bodies as the ſun, moon, 


and ſtars are; ſo great, and yet ſo diſtinct from each 


other. But what cauſe then was found ſo neceſſary 
to be ſuperadded ? Ariſtotle faith, that the order and 
fitneſs of things, which he calls EU xa} Kai, muſt 
proceed from an intelligent Cauſe ; for theſe things 
could never come either from mere material cauſes, 
as fire, earth, &c. or only by chance. And therefore 


be faith Anaxagoras wrote like a man in his ſenſes, in 


compariſon of thoſe before him ; which ſhews that 
he looked on the other ſpeculations as dreams and 
idle fancies. And he will not allow Anaxagoras to 


have been the firſt that aſſerted this; but he did it 


85 gaytędse, 
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harte, openly and plainly, in oppoſition to ſuch as CH AP, 
had ſet up another hypotheſis. For before him, he 1. 
faith, Hermotinus Clazomenius had ſaid the fame 
thing as to a ſuperior Caule : and ſo, no doubt, had 
many others ; but he mentions him as a philoſopher 
of the ſame city from whence Anaxagoras came. But 
it ſeems the reputation of Thales and his ſcholars 
had obtained ſo much in the Greek colonies where 
they inhabited, that they buried the name of others ; 
althouglr Clazomenæ were a city of Ionia too. | 
But that Anaxagoras was a perſon of a juſt eſteem, 
appears by the great value which Pericles ſet upon 
him, Tzrov vreepuas Tov avdea Javpacas 5 IIe, WHO SI in 
not only had him for his counſellor, but ventured his p. 184. 
intereſt to preſerve him: and although he was over- Ed. Xyland, 
ruled by the contrary faction as to his baniſhment, 
yet he took care of him in it. And as Plutarch 
ſaith, he obtained the name of Novg ; he cannot tell 
whether it was for his opinion, or the reputation of 
his wiſdom. And after he was buried at Lampſacus, 
a city of Aſia Minor near the Helleſpont, there were 
two inſcriptions on the altar erected to his memory, 
which teſtified the very great eſteem of him in two 
words; the one was Novs, and the other Au. 
And what can be ſaid greater of a philoſopher, than ian _ 
that underſtanding and truth belonged to him? Ti- V vii. ©7196 
mon, who was not very civil to the memories of moſt 
philoſophers, gives him a high character in Laertius: 
who ſaith likewiſe, T hat he was born 10 a conſiderable eftate; 
but he had a mind above riches, And Sextus Empiri- Sext. Fmyir. 
cus ſaith, he was the moſt ſkilful in natural philoſophy ; P. 53. 
and he was blamed both by Socrates and Ariſtotle puto in 
for running too far into natural cauſes ; as though g B18. 
he made uſe of his ſupreme Mind only to help him pb. I. ir. 
out, when nothing elſe would. But therein he Pas 
ſhewed that it was not for want of underſtanding na- Ibid. 
tural cauſes, that he aſſerted an Eternal Mind, pure 
and unmixed, which was the firſt cauſe of things ; but 
it was his true ſkill in philoſophy, which brought him 
| to 
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to it. F or he fixed on the principle of gravitation 
az the main foundation of union and compoſition 
but the other hypotheſes of vortices, or circumlations 
without it, he looked on as weak and inſufficient, 
So vain is that laying of Lucretius, and a modern 
philoſopher, that ignorance of cauſes inclined men to re- 
ligion; eſpecially as to the heavenly bodies: 


Preterea cli rationes ordine cert 0, 

Et varia annorum cernebant tempora vertt, 
Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoſcere caufis ; 
Ergo perfugium ſibi habebant omnia divis 
Tradere, & illorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 


For the trueſt and exacteſt ſearcher into natural 
cauſes, we ſee, was the moſt firm and ſteady aſſertor 
of a God. Lucretius magnifies his hero, hat neither 
the common fame, nor the thunder and ligbtning had 
frighted him into any ſenſe of religion; but that he bad 
gone beyond the clouds by the ſtrength of his Twit, and had 
ſettled all the bounds of nature. 


Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit cœlum, &C. 


Which was all becoming the more e than poetic fury 


of Lucretius to ſay. But Plutarch, in the Life of 


Pericles, faith, that Anaxagoras explained to him 
the natural cauſes of thoſe meteors which are ſo apt 
to terrify mankind, and thereby took away an 1gno- 
rant ſuperſtition ; but Inſtead of that he ſettled in 


his mind ru TRAN pet” Nido . VN cue, 4 firm 


devotion, accompanied with good hopes, And is not this 
far beyond the utmoſt Lucretius attributes to his 
hero? ſuppoſing he had ſuch fucceſs, as he imagined, 
which we have only the poet's word for. 


Quare relligio pedibus ſubjefta viciſſim 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria cœlo. 


But we can find no ſuch victory that he ever ob- 


tained over religion, by his fooliſh and 9 7 4 
potnens, 


lion 
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potheſis, which the more learned pretenders to athe- C H AP. 


um in our age are aſhamed of, becauſe of its vanity 
and inconſiſtency; and therefore there is now lels 
need of inſiſting upon it. But what reaſon had Lu- 
cretius to make ſuch extravagant boaſting of Epicu- 

rus's ſucceſs againſt the principles of religion, when 
Cicero, of the ſame age and time, and a friend to Lu- 
cretius, had ſo very mean an opinion of it, and hath 


expoſed it ſo much to contempt in more places than 


one? But poſſibly he may mean, it had ſo at Athens : 


nothing like it. For it was obſerved, that none were Put. ay, 


more forward to comply with the popular ſuperſti- 
tions, none more reſerved as to their real opinions 
about the Deity, than Epicurus and his followers. 
What need all this mean compliance, this caution 
and reſerve, if they were ſuch conquerors as he re- 
preſents them? They never oppoſed the common 
ſentiments, as Anaxagoras did, and ſuffered for it; 
but, inſtead of it, they induſtriouſly laboured to per- 
ſuade the people that they were for piety and venera- 
Holt of the, &o ds ; and Epicurus wrote about it: whe- 


ther in earneſt or not, I diſpute not; but he was in 


earneſt concerned for his own ſecurity. Are theſe the 
marks of a conqueror ? And yet in his time the fear of 
the Areopagus, after the time of Ephialtes, was in 


oreat meaſure removed. It 1s obſerved by Joſephus, Tor. cont. 
That by the laws of Athens it was death without mercy to 9 
ſpeak againſt the eſtabliſhed religion; and we find with 


what difficulty Anaxagoras eicaped. But in Epicu- 
rus's time the government was ſunk, and the Mace- 
donian empire was continually growing upon them; 


and all people took greater liberty to ſpeak their 


minds, and without any ſuch oppoſition as the philo- 
lophers before him met with, when their laws were 
obſerved more ſtrictly; as when Protagoras and Dia- 
goras were forced to abſcond for fear of their lives ; 
and Ariſtotle, upon a ſuſpicion of a profane hymn, 
to withdraw to Chalcis. But in the time of Epicurus 
the ſtate of the city was altered, and the government 

Vor. II. X was 
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BOOK was in the hands of Alexander's ſucceſſors; for Epi. 


Plut. Vit. 
Demetrii. 


the beſt, as well as the meteors in the air; and there. 


curus lived with his ſcholars in Athens, when it waz 
ſo cloſely beſieged by Demetrius, as Plutarch informs 
us, who ſoon after had the poſſeſſion of, it delivered 
to him. Now, in buſy and diſordered times, ſuch as 
Fpicurus might be far more ſecure than at another 
time ; and yet even then he was afraid of giving any 
diſtaſte, as to his opinions about religion ; and til 
aſſerted his owning the anticiparion of a Deity, al. 
though not conſiſtent with his own grounds of cer. 
tainty. But where was the victory the meanwhile over 


religion, which Lucretius boaſts of ? His defenders 


ſay, It was over the il effefls of ſuperſtition ; but we 
find nothing like that effected by him. The world 
was not made one jot the better, but a great deal the 


worſe, for his principles; for the very name of a phi- 


loſopher went a great way with perſons of bad incli- 
nations : and they do not govern themſelves by any 
reaſon ; but when they can bring an authority of a 
perſon of any reputation, they enquire' no farther, 


but go on with greater confidence in their former 


Practices; and then they charge ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition on thoſe that contradict them. I do not deny 
but ſome of the defenders of Epicurus in our ape 
have been perſons of wit and learning, and they have 
utterly diſowned his irreligious principles: but yet 
the very undertaking to defend the author of fo 
much impiety, hath done unſpeakable miſchief to 
the age we live in; and all the diſcoveries of natural 
philolophy can never make amends for it. We are 
now comparing the notions of Epicurus and Anaxa- 
goras as to religion; and that method which Plu- 
tarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as to the freeing the 
mind of Pericles from ſuperſtition, was far better 
than that of Epicurus. For Anaxagoras fatisfied 
him that there were natural cauſes of thunder and 
lightning; but theſe were the effects of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, which ordered the affairs of mankind for 


fore 
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fore there was no reaſon why any wiſe and good man Cn A p. 
| ſhould not entertain a comfortable hope of Divine + 
protection: but in the way of Epicurus there is a 
bare account of natural cauſes, which, whether true 
or falſe, can give no ſatisfaction to a thinking man. 
For the utmoſt comes to this; ſuch and ſuch effects 
do naturally follow ſuch cauſes. And what then? 
Then if ſuch things happen, we cannot help it. And 
al. what follows? Nothing more. And is this all the 


— 


r. comfort of Epicurus's enquiry into cauſes? To un- 
er derſtand this better, I will put a caſe, which lately 
rs happened in the place where I live at preſent, to a 
We man working in his garden, near a great river. While 
1d he was there buſy, a violent ſhower of rain fell of a 
he ſudden ; and the man thinking to divert it, the rain 
Te beat down a great heap of earth above him, and car- 
li- ried it through his garden, and took away the man 
ny with its force into a precipice hard by, and with great 
A violence hurried him down into the river, which 
r, made him ſtupid and ſenſeleſs: but it pleaſed God 
er he was taken up, and recovered. Now let us conſi- 
1 der what would tend moſt to the ſatisfaction of this 
ny man's mind, when he was in that deplorable ſtate, if 
ge he had been then ſenſible of his caſe. What com- 
ve fort would it have been to him to have been told, 
et that, as things were, the earth above him falling 
ſo down, and there being ſuch a precipice below him, 
to there was no help for him, and he muſt be contented 
al to ſuffer? But would it not be far greater ſatisfaction 
re to be told, there were thoſe above who ſaw him fall, 
a. and pitied his caſe, and would be ſure to help him 
u- out, and give him what was neceſſary for his relief 
i and remedy ? Now this is the caſe of Neceſſity and 
er Providence : the one gives only that heavy comfort, 


dings muſt be fo, and we cannot help it; the other ſtill 
d keeps up reaſonable hope, and the expectation of 
o- W lomething better. So that no one can deny, that, 
Ir upon mere principles of natural reaſon, this 1s the 


more deſirable hypotheſis ; and nothing but invin- 
X 2 cible 
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B O _ K cible arguments ſhould remove mankind from it: 


£5 he any thing but a very precarious ct againſ 


Plato in 
Apol. Socr. 


KXenoph. 
N bs 


c. 3. 
You Dalen 
Diſlert, de 
Orac. Ethn. 


crates was his diſciple). 


but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer 


it. 

From Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for 
Achelous purſued his principles at Athens, where So- 
He was a perſon of great 
vogue at Athens, for the natural ſharpneſs of his wit, 
and the freedom he uſed in converſation with all forts 
without regard to his own intereſt. And for this he 
appealed to his judges, and to the whole city, that 
he was far from any defign to enrich himſelf, as they 
all knew. He did not deny but that he had great 
preſents offered him; but he took no more than to 
keep him from poverty, as in the caſes of the king of 
Macedonia and Alcibiades : and none could blame 
him for being refractory to their laws about religion; 
for he declared that to be his principle, That God 
ought to be worſhipped according to the laws of the city 


where a man lived, And for this, Xenophon faith, he 


truſted to the Pythian oracle; which was thought of 
good authority among them : however ſome in our 
time have repreſented it as /o groſs an impoſture, that it 
is hardly credible any men of common ſenſe could be 
deceived by it, much leſs the Athenians ; who, for 
all that we can perceive, had as good an opinion of 
it as the Bœotians themſelves. 

This was a very hard point at that time among 
men of better underſtanding, and who had a true 
ſenſe of God and Providence, how they ſhould be- 
have themſelves with reſpect to the popular ſuperſti- 
tions. There was no difficulty as to ſuch as had no 
religion at all ; for their principle was to keep fair, 
and to ſecure ee ; and they looked on ſuch 


as Protagoras and Diagoras as perſons who deſerved 
to be puniſhed for their folly. But for men who 


truly believed a wiſe God to govern the world, as 


Socrates and his two excellent ſcholars, Plato and 


Xenophon, did, the caſe was very difficult : 0 if 
they 
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, they did not comply, they were ſure to be proſecuted CHAP. 
a as guilty of impiety; if they did, this ſeemed to juſ- 
| th all their ſuperſtition. * 


The way which Socrates took was this: He avoided 


x giving any offence as to the contempt of their public 

. worſhip. Nay, Xenophon faith, he was fo far from 

t any implety that way, that he was rather more re- 

1 markable for his diligence therein ; and that no man 

5, ever heard him ſay or do any thing that tended to 

0 the dithonour of religion; ſo that from the whole 

i courſe of his life he might be well concluded to be 

9 Foce icaros, 4 very devout mau. Cicero had a very 

it particular eſteem of Socrates, not only proprer ejus 

0 magnitudinem ingenii, for the greatneſs of his wit, but hs . 
of bis wiſdom and goodneſs ; qui quum omnium ſapientiſſimus c . 
je eſet, ſanftiſſimeque vixiſſet ; and from him we learn 

; what the grounds were which ſuch men went upon. 

7 They found the world horribly corrupted with ſuper- 

'y ſtition, which was to be removed in the beſt way 

bo they could ; but there was great danger, leſt, under 

of that pretence, all religion ſhould be deſtroyed. And 

Ir they ſaw an abſolute neceſſity of keeping up that: 

it Eſe præſtantem aliquam eternamque naturam, & eam Cicero de 
Ye ſuſpiciendam admirandamque hominum generi, pulchritudo B = CY 
or mundi, ordoque rerum celeſtium cogit confiteri, ſince the 

of beauty and order of the world was ſufficient to convince 


mankind that there was an excellent and eternal Being, 
Ye which was to be adored and worſhipped by mankind. 


ae This was their fundamental principle; and they ra- 
. ther choſe to comply with the follies of their ſuper- 
i- ſtitions, than not keep the ſolemn worſhip of the 
10 Deity. And, to ſatisfy themſelves, they put ſuch in- 
ir, terpretations upon the public rites, as made them 
ch lerve to ſome part or other of natural worſhip, with 
ed reſpec to the benefits God beſtows on the world; 
10 and thus even the Eleuſinian myſteries were under- 
as itood by them. 

nd But how then came Socrates to be ſo ſeverely pro- 
if W ifcuted at Athens? It is true that his enemies 
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charged him with impiety and atheiſm, as appeary 
both by Plato and Xenophon. In Plato's Apol 
we find that Melitus downright accuſed him, that h 
thought there were no Gods. Socrates, betng much 
ſurpriſed at this charge, aſked him what ground he 
had for it? And all the proof he offered was, that he 
was of Anaxagoras's opinion, that the fun and moon 
were not Gods: which Socrates denied; and ſaid his 
charge was inconſiſtent, for he both accuſed him of 
bringing in new Deities, and aſſerting that there were 
none at all. But in the concluſion of his Apology, 
he fully owned a Divine Providence taking care of good 
men living or dying; but whether of the two were beiter 
for a man, he thought God alone knew. RTE 
But to ſhew more plainly what Socrates's judg- 
ment was as to the production of the world, Xeno- 
phon gives this account of it: *ESzvupadte & ti py pu- 
gov auTorG i, ors rad & Juvarey tw dvIgwrors Even. 
Exti x Tg pakyifov Peoverras ti TW Week TOUTWY Afyev ol 
rar dog Cιπνν ,, HAAR TOS futivofhivorg opuoites dia- 
xtio Ja wees ,. That he looked on it as a great piece 
of folly in mankind to attempt it from material cauſes ; 
and he wondered that they did not find out that theſe 
things were above their reach, And he thinks thoſe 
philoſophers argued like madmen; neither agreeing with 
one another, nor with the nature of things : for ſome ſaid 
that it conſiſted of one thing; others, of infinite: ſome 
ſaid all things were in motion; others ſaid there was no 
motion at all : ſome ſaid that all things were generated 
and corrupted ; and others, that nothing at all was. 
Plato in his Phedo let us know how he came to be 
unſatisfied even with Anaxagoras himſelf, although 
he mightily approved his fundamental notion of + 
things being produced by an Eternal Mind. When he 
was a young man, he faith, he was a great admirer of 
natural philoſophy, and endeavoured to find out the 
cauſes of things; but at laſt he found they were 10 
hard for him, and ſo fell into a kind of ſcepticiſm: 
but he had heard of a book of Anaxagoras, _— 
veg? - 
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A 


he aſſerted, that Mind ordered all things. This c HA p. 
pleaſed him well: but he expected that from hence __. 
he would have ſhewed how that Eternal Mind did 
frame every thing for the beſt, ro &xa5 Biarirey but 
finding him to faulter there, and to run to mere na- 
tural cauſes as others had done, he gave over his pur- 
ſuit of natural philoſophy, and applied himſelf to 
matters of morality, as more certainly known, and 
of greater uſe to mankind. 

But as to Providence, Xenophon is very particular Xenoph.1. i. 
in it, That it extended to all things ſaid or done, although 7 . - "_ 
in never ſo great ſilence; and that God was preſent in fin. 
all places. To the ſame purpoſe Diogenes Laertius 
mentions a ſaying of Thales. Being aſked whether a 
man could do an unjuſt action without God's knowing it; 


Mo, faith he, 20. / he only thinks to do it. Which, 


faith Valerius Maximus, was intended to keep men's Valer. Mar. 
minds clean and pure, as well as their hands. But d. 33 
the atheiſtical club at Athens, in Socrates's time, Ed. Leid. 
turned this another way. For they ſaid, This was 
only a contrivance of ſome cunning man, to keep mankind 

more in awe, And that this was their ſenſe, appears 

by the verſes ſtill preſerved in Sextus Empiricus ; Sext. Emp. 
and part in Plutarch and others; but by the former Rr. 46. 
they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Pocfs Phil. 
Euripides, both of Socrates's time. But there ſeems *' 7” 

to be far greater probability as to the former, becauſe 


fuch a ſaying was very agreeable to the character of 


the man, For Critias was one of the thirty tyrants 


ſet up by Lyſander at Athens ; a man of wit, and ad- 
dicted to poetry; as Socrates himſelf owns in Plato's 


Charmides, that he derived it from Solon. He and 


Alcibiades had been both under Socrates's care, as 
Xenophon tells us; but they both forſook him, and 
changed their manners upon it. Critias went into 


Theſſaly, and there fell into lewd and debauched 


company ; and from thence came to hate Socrates, 
whom he had admired before: and when he was one 
of the thirty tyrants, he and Charicles ſhewed a parti- 

| | 4 cular 
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cular diſpleaſure againſt him; for Socrates had ſpoken 
too freely againſt their government. He was the 


head of the number, as appeared by Theramenes 


drinking a health to Critias, when he took off his 


poiſon; and when Thraſybulus came to deliver 


P. Petit. 
Miſcell. J. * 


Co 1. 


Plutarch. de 
Placit. Phi. 
loſ. 1. i. c. C* 


ſonate others. 


Athens, upen his being killed, the whole faction 
ſunk. Nothing can be more agreeable to the cha- 
racter of ſuch a man, than to make him look on all 


crafty politician. But nothing of it agrees with that 
of Euripides, who was ſcholar to Anaxagoras, a friend 
to Socrates; and on all occaſions wrote decently 
with reſpect to piety and virtue. But Plutarch faith, 
He wrote the verſes in the name of Siſyphus, for fear 
of the Areopagus, It cannot be denied, that author 
(whether Plutarch or not, for ſome queſtion 1t) doth 
ſay ſo. But if Plutarch had faid it on good ground, 
how came Sextus, after him, ſo poſitively to give 
them to Critias ? And which is more to the purpoſe, 
the ſame author had but a little before quoted a pal- 
ſage of Euripides, very agreeable to a ſcholar of Anax- 
agoras, that the heavens were Kay TOIXLAja0t TexTovOp 


oops, the beautiful workmanſhih of a wiſe Architef ; and 


from thence we come to the notion of God. How 


different is this from the ſenſe of thoſe atheiſtical 


verſes! But it is no eaſy matter to judge what the 
true ſenſe of a poet is, when it is his deſign to per- 
And ſo Euripides might introduce 
Siſyphus as ſpeaking agreeable to his own character, 
who is repreſented as an ill man, and given to fraud; 
and therefore it is no wonder ſuch a man ſhould look 
on religion as ſuch a contrivance. For either Siſy- 
phus or Critias might be well ſuppoſed to utter ſuch 
things: but the queſtion is, how far Euripides is to 
be charged with them; and whether he ſpoke his 
own ſenſe under the name of Siſyphus, for fear of the 


Areopagus ? This ought certainly to be proved ſome 


other way : and if not, it ſeems to be a very unjuſt 
imputation ; eſpecially fince Socrates expreſſed fuch 
| : an 


* as an impoſture and contrivance of ſome 
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an eſteem for Euripides; which he would never have 
done, if he had ſuſpected that, under the perſon of 
Siſyphus, he had overthrown the foundations of re- 
ligion. | TIE | 

"But what the true ſenſe of Socrates was, may be 
ſeen by his diſcourſe with Ariſtodemus; of which 
X:nophon hath preſerved the remembrance. This 
Ariſtodemus was one of thoſe that not only neglected 
religion himſelf, but deſpiſed and laughed at thoſe 
that regarded it. Socrates finding what fort of man 
he was, takes him to taſk after his dry manner. And 
are there no perſons, Ariſtodemus, ſaid he, that you 
have any, eſteem of for being wiſer than others? Yes, 
{aid he briſkly, and like a man of wit, I admire Homer 
for an epic poem, Melanippides in dithyrambics, Sopho- 
cles in tragedy, Polycletus in the art of making ſtatues, and 
Phidias in painting. The man, we ſee, was a kind of 
Virtuoſo in other things, but without any ſenſe of God 
or religion. Well! ſaid Socrates, and would you not 
admire thoſe more who make living and moving ſtatues, 
than ſuch ny as have neither ſenſe nor motion? No 
doubt the former, Ariſtodemus replied, if they are 
made by defign, and not by chance. Of that, ſaid 
Socrates, we may beſt judge by the uſe they are 1n- 
tended for : for thoſe things which are for a manifeſt 
uſe, are moſt agreeable to deſign. As for inſtance, 
the ſenſes of men are ſo plainly given them for parti- 
cular uſes, that we cannot reaſonably think but that 
he that made mankind at firſt gave them them for that 
purpoſe ; as he particularly inſtances in the fabric of 
the eye, and the care of nature to preſerve it (which 
he calls a work of Providence); and fo for the ears, 
noſe and mouth, which are ſo framed as to be wgovon- 
Tus Tereaypivs, done by a wile deſign, and not by 
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CHAP. 


I. 


/E lian, I, ii. 
Cs 13. 
Ed. Lugd. 


Xenoph, 
Mem, 1. i. | 


G4 


chance. And I cannot, faith Socrates, look upon wia. 


them otherwiſe than as the workmanſhip Le Te 
9711583 H eiroCus, of a wiſe contriver, and a lover 
of his own workmanſhip. The ſame he ſhews in the 
Propagation of animals, and the love and care of their 

young, 
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— v4 71, a reach beyond other animals; and they have 


Xenoph. 


Mem. bs i. 
Cs 4+ 
Ed. Oxon. 


them. But you, ſaid he to Ariſtodemus, have both; 


not only a body made out of earth, but a mind 
which we perceive within ourſelves. 
great and wonderful things come to paſs à &geooimy 


7a, without mind or underſtanding? To which our 
Virtuoſo had nothing to ſay, but that he could not ſee 


the artificer here, as he did in other caſes. Well! and 
do not you contrive and deſign things in your own 
mind? And yet you can no more ſee that, than the 
wiſe contriver of theſe things. All that Ariſtode- 
mus had to ſay, was, that he did not diſown or de- 
ſpiſe a Divine Being, but he thought it too great to 
regard his ſervice. Hold a little, ſaid Socrates; for 
the greater he is, the more he ought to be honoured 
by mankind. Then he queſtioned whether there were 
ſuch a thing as Providence, with reſpect to human 
affairs. For that, Socrates again bade him look to the 
frame of human nature, and the ſeveral parts of man's 
body, and he could not but ſee a Providence in the 
contrivance of the ſeveral parts of the body; but eſpe- 
ally the mind, which he hath inſpired into men. Ty 
buy xpation 72 avJewny it?: not blowing ſome ſubilt 
air into man, as ſome modern philoſophers would tranſ- 
late it, or giving a mere vital motion. But Socrates was 
far from thinking an incorporeal ſubſtauce within us to 
be a contradiflion ; nor that it was any abſurdity to 
take a metaphor from air, to expreſs. the infuſion of 
an immaterial ſoul, And he ſhews the excellency 
of the human ſoul above others, becauſe it alone ap- 
prehends the being of God, who made and contrived 
the greateſt, beſt things, and alone is capable of do- 
ing him ſervice : beſides, that it hath prudence and 
memory above all others. So that mankind are as 10 


many gods among inferior creatures. If a man had 


the body of an ox, and the mind of man together, he 
could not do what he would; nor if brutes had 
hands, and wanted minds, could they do much with 


and 


And can theſe 
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about you? Can you think, ſaid he, that the Gods 
(as he ſpeaks) ſhould plant in men's minds an opi- 
nion that they are able both to reward and puniſh, if 
it were not ſo? and that mankind ſhould be always 
deceived in this matter, and not be ſenſible of it ? 
Do not you ſee, ſaith Socrates, that the moſt ancient 
and wiſeft cities, and nations, and ages, have always 
ſhewed the greateſt regard to religion? This is a very 
remarkable teſtimony of Socrates concerning the 
ſenſe of former ages about the foundations of reli- 
gion; and that the atheiſtical temper ſome were then 
fallen into was a late innovation, and in probability 
occafioned by that ſmattering in philoſophy which 
was crept in among the Greeks, from the principles 
of Anaximander and Democritus. But Socrates 
aſſures us, the beſt and wiſeft ages had a very different 


315, 
| and can you think there is no care of Providence e H A v. 


I. 


—— — 


ſenſe of theſe matters. And this Xenophon tells us Ibid. 


he had from Socrates's own mouth; and that he heard 
this l between them. fend 

And what now 1s to be ſaid to ſuch a teſtimony as 
this, concerning the ſenſe of mankind about religion ? 
Have we any reaſon to miſtruſt ſuch a teſtimony as 
that of Socrates, who was ſo much valued for his in- 
tegrity, and loſt his life becauſe he could not flatter 
nor diſſemble? For any one that will carefully exa- 
mine the circumſtances of his trial will find, the true 


reaſon of his proſecution was, that he had diſobliged 


ſo many ſorts of people by his plain dealing. For, as ——_— 


he told his judges, his way was, when he heard any 
man had a great opinion for his own wiſdom and {kill 
above other men, to talk with him, on purpoſe to 
ſee whether there were any ſufficient ground for ſuch 
an opinion: which was one of the moſt diſobliging 
courſes in the world, conſidering how fond men are 
apt to be of themſelves, and to think themſelves 
wiſer than others, at leaſt in that which they moſt 
pretend to. By which means he diſobliged the poli- 
ticians, who hate any man that would pretend to — 
| tnem 
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BOOK them out; the ſophiſts, whom on all occaſions he 


expoſed, and in the moſt public manner : and the 
men of wit and the poets were enraged againſt him, 


becauſe he lighted their way, as tending only to en- 


tertain the fancy, and not to make men wiſer ; and 
in their happieſt ſtrains there was only a natural en- 
thuſiaſm ; and although they ſaid many fine thingy, 
yet they were not one jot the wiſer men. The arti- 
ficers he found had many pretty knacks ; but, becauſe 
of their {kill in ſuch little things, they preſumed won- 
derfully at Athens upon their underſtandings, and 
would never bear long any great men among them, 
when things went by majority of votes : as Socrates 
found, when ſentence came to be paſſed z for al- 
though he had many good friends, yet, when it came 
to the numbering of votes, he was caſt by a great 
majority. But as the people of Athens were ſo opi- 
monated of themſelves, that they could not bear any 
man whoſe reputation leflened theirs ; ſo when they 


had done ſuch things which made them ill ſpoken of 


abroad, then they were for redeeming their own ho- 
nour, either by recalling them from baniſhment, if 


living; or, if dead, by puniſhing the inſtruments 


made uſe of in the proſecution. So 1t happened in 
the caſe of Socrates : when they found his death 
brought an odium upon the city, one of his accuſers 
was put to death, another baniſbed; and Plutareh 
ſaith, ſome of the refl were ſo weary of their liues, that 
they put an end to them by hanging themſelves. And, to 
ſhew their great eſteem of him, they cauſed a ſtatue, 
made by Lyſippus, to be ſet up in a public place in 
the city, as a perpetual monument of his wiſdom, and 
their own folly. And his carriage at his death was 
with ſo much courage, and conſtancy, and evennels 


of mind, that they were all ſatisfied as to his inte - 


grity, and freedom from any ill deſign. What reaſon 
can there be then to ſuſpect his teſtimony in this 
point of religion, when there was not the leaſt con- 
ſtraint or bias upon him; and this atteſted by ſo 
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unexceptionable a witneſs as Xenophon : a perſon of CHAP. 


great honour and judgment; and whole writings are 
ſuch as could hardly be counterfeited by any ſince 
him, by reaſon of their unaffected ſweetneſs ; for 


which the ancient critics ſo much admired him; even Cicero de 


Cicero, as well as fr on Halicarnaſſeus and Quin- 
tilian. | 

"0 rom Socrates 1 go on to Plato, who, in Cicero's x. 
opinion (and he was a very good judge), was privceps Cic 
ingentt & doctrinæ, the top of ancient wit and learning; ; V 
and to, the ſame purpoſe Quintilian, whom Valla 
eſteemed above all other critics. But I need not 
about to ſet up the reputation of Plato. He was 
deſcended from Solon by his mother, and by his fa- 
ther from Codrus ; he was nearly related to Critias, 
the firſt of the thirty tyrants, and head of the atheiſ- 


tical club at Athens; and therefore it will be worth 


our while to find out his true ſenſe and opinion about 
theſe matters. To which I ſhall confine my diſcourſe 
concerning him. And in his tenth Book of Laws 
he gives an account of three opinions then in vogue 
among the looſer ſort of people at Athens. One was, 
that there was no God at all; the ſecond, that though 
there was a God, yet there was no Providence ; the 
third, that if both were allowed, yet that God would ac- 
cept of gifts and faergfices, as a compenſation for their 
faults. 

As to the atheiſtical ae! iS, it 1s obſervable, 
what character he gives of the perſons who were for 
it, that they were the looſer and more diſſolute ſort of men 
among them ; and eſpecially in the heat of their youth. 
And that be never knew any man who continued in it 
from his youth to his old age; and he calls it the plague 
of young men. The hypotheſis, as he lays it down, is 
much the ſame with Anaximander's, viz. that nature 
and chance produced all things out of a ſtrange chaos, 
wherein were all ſorts of qualities, jumbled and confoun aed 
together, and at laſt, by mixture, came to that we call the 
world, But that reli gion , and the differences of juſt and 
unjuſt, 
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unjuſt, depended upon human laws and contrrvances, for 
the better government of mankind. e ttt 
This is the ſubſtance of their hypotheſis, which 
Plato, in a long diſcourſe, ſets himſelf to refute, by 
ſhewing that theſe things could not come together 
by mere nature and chance ; but were, according to 
right reaſon, the product of a ſuperior Mind. And 
whatever they pretended, as to ſkill in natural cauſe, 
this opinion did proceed from great ignorance about 
them, and that their reaſonings were both impious and 
incoherent : that their fundamental miſtake lay in 
ſuppoſing ſuch motion and mixtures in matter, be. 
fore any principle to begin or to direct it. For the 
firſt motion muſt be from that which hath a power 
to move itſelf, as well as other things; and therefore 
there muſt be a mind antecedent to matter, in order 
to the production of things. 
reaſoning. Then he ſhews how unreaſonable it is to 
ſuppoſe a God without Providence, becauſe 1t muſt 
argue either weakneſs or negle& ; which were both 
inconſiſtent with the Divine perfectious: and ſo he 
proves was the laſt opinion, and that it tended to 
overthrow the practice of virtue. * 
In his Epinomis (which I ſee no reaſon to miſtruſt) 
he undertakes to prove religion to be the trueft wiſdom 
of mankind ; the firſt principle whereof is, that theres 
an Eternal Mind before all matter ; and then faith, 
that there is no greater virtue belonging to mankind than 
piety, or a due regard io the Divine Being, So far was 
he from looking on religion as an impoſture, or trick 
put upon mankind in order to their better govern- 
ment, Ry F 
But Ariſtotle may be more ſuſpected for this, who 
wanted no wit, but 1s generally thought to have been 
of no religion; and he was by no means fond of 
Plato's notions, eſpecially thoſe he took from the 
Pythagoric ſchool: but yet I hope to ſhew, that in 
the main foundation of all, as to the being of God, 
and the happineſs of mankind, he agreed with _ at 
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laſt: J do not mean at his death, according to the e H A 5. 
ſtory in Cælius Rhodiginus, that then he ſaid, Cauſa 
caſarum miſerere mei; and which Suarez quotes La- gal. Rhod. 
ertius for; but there is nothing like it in him; and . 3. 
Czlius had it out of a trifling book de Pomo : but I 

go upon the principles delivered by him in his beſt 
conſidered books. In his Politics, indeed, he re- Aria. Polit. 
commends religion to a prince, in order to his efteem E 2 
among the people, that they may look on him as under the 

particular care of Providence. Now this Ariſtotle is 

charged to have utterly denied himſelf ; and Atticus | 

the Platoniſt in Euſebius makes him worſe than Euſeb. Præp. 
Epicurus, becauſe he put his Gods quite out of the world, Ev: l. xv. 
which Ariſtotle did not; but, ſaid he, he overthrew all xa. par. 
religion by denying Providence. And Lactantius is Laftant. de 
very ſharp upon him, and makes him à contemner of ace I 
God and religion: but to do him right, he ſaith at Oxon. 
other times, That he placed one mind over the world; 14. de Falſ. 
and that Ariftotle and his followers were of the ſame 10.14 f.. # 
mind wwith Antiſthenes, that there was but one God in Dei, c. 11. I [ 
nature, and many popular Gods. But was not Ariſtotle Beſarion c. | 
charged with impiety at Athens, and forced on that ac- umn. bj 
count to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died, or, as ſome 1 
ſay, was poiſoned £ So Eumelus, and the anonymous l f 
author of his Life, publiſhed by Menagius. It can- | | 
not be denied that there was a proſecution againſt 

him by Eurymedon and Demophilus ; but ſo there 

was againſt Anaxagoras and Socrates ; but the pre- 

tence againſt Ariſtotle was not for impiety in his doc- 

trine, but for a profane hymn, which he was ſaid to 

have made on his friend Hermias ; ſuch as were 

wont to be made to Apollo. This Athenæus de- Athen. 
nies; and Ariſtotle ſent an apology for himſelf to N 
Athens; but it was not received. The truth was, Svid. in 
Ariſtotle found it was time for him to be gone, leſt, 

as he told his friends, that city ſhould offend twice 

againſt philoſophy : for, as he ſaid in his letter to An- liar. iu. 
tipater, he found the city abounded with ſycophants ; and © 36. 

he was fallen under Alexander's diſpleaſure, on the 

account 
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BOOK account of Caliſthenes his kinſman ; and in a lètter 
of his to Antipater he had ſaid, he would be revenged 

on the Sophiſter; and he publicly affronted him by the 

great preſent he ſent to Xenocrates, and none to 


him : which was ſufficient intimation to his enemies, | 


which he never wanted, faith Ariſtocles, becauſe of the 
Plin. N- g intereff he had in princes. And if Pliny's ſtory be 
© true (which Plutarch and Appian intimate too) as 

to Antipater's deſign, Alexander had cauſe for his 
Euſeb. Przp. diſpleaſure. But Ariſtocles faith, That Apellicon-(to 
£2. Whom his books came) wrote ſo full a vindication of bin, 

that thoſe who read that, need no more, But they are 

his cont which we enquire after, and not. his 
Alexand. pra 


Apnrodie to have underſtood Ariſtotle's mind as well as any 


Phyſic. commentator, owns, that Ariſtotle, without doubt, aſ- 


ſerted, that there was one Eternal Mind which gave 
the firſt motion to matter; and that thereby things were 
put into ſuch an order, not by chance, but from the fu 
Mover, ſo as to produce the variety of ſpecies in the world, 


and to make them uſeful to each other, and for the good of | 
the whole ; and ſuch an univerſal Providence, he ſaith, 
Ariftotle did hold. So much then is confeſſed by one 


who was thought his moſt judicious interpreter. But 
let us ſee whether Ariſtotle may not be reaſonably 


t 1. preſumed to go beyond this: far, 1. he blamed 


Co 4. Anaxagoras for making no more uſe of his Eternal 
Mind, than merely to. ſet things in order at firſt. Then 


it follows, that, according to him, God muſt be more 
ult. 


verned by one head; which ſignified nothing, if there 


P. Rami e | . 
Schel. Me. be no Providence. Clauſulam hanc tam infiguem am 


raphy. =Pplefor & laudo, ſaid one of his moſt bitter enemies; 


i. xis. e. 10. and it cannot be denied, that he there compares de 
government of the world with that of an army or family, 


wherein there are ſeveral ranks and orders of men fot 


Ariftot. Eth. Aiſferent purpoſes ; which muſt ſuppoſe a particular inſPec- | 


I. i. c. 10. 


Ed. Far. #7104 and care. 3. He makes the complete . 
of 


| 


ices. Alexander Aphrodiſienſis, who is thought | 


Tid, I. xiv- than a mere firſt Mover. 2. He makes this famous 
concluſion of his Metaphyſics, That things are beſt go- 
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of mankind to be O v, a Divine thing; and muſt © H Ap. 
ſuppoſe Providence, as I ſhall now make 1t to appear. ; 
He affirms, that a man's complete happineſs depends ibid. 1. x. 
upon ſomething divine in him, in the exerciſe whereof his © 7: 
happineſs conſiſts. And therefore he adviſes thoſe that 

ſtudy to be happy 'ATeSavariGav, to draw themſelves 

off from mortal things, and to live according to that which 

is the beſt thing in us, viz. our minds; which although 

they do not ſo appear in bulk, yet in reality are far 
greater, and of more value than other things. By which 

he plainly owns ſuch a principle in mankind as is ca- 

pable of a greater happineſs than the things of this 

world can give him; becauſe his mind is of a higher 

nature than. they. But then the queſtion ariſes, 
whether mankind can make themſelves happy by this 

divine principle within them? He grants in one 

place, that if there be any gift from God, it is moſt rea- Ibid. l. i. 
ſanable it ſhould be that which is beſt for them ; but he 
avoids the diſpute there, becauſe his buſineſs was to 

put men upon uſing their own endeavours to be 
happy: but in his laſt book, where he ſpeaks of this 

divine happineſs, he ſaith, O d x. vouy iveeyar xa 

rod r Jeg N I axciner > FITS K Neo α e 

fobxey c EI yd rig Eu TY avYpwnivey UTo Ota 

Qivera, OoTrtg doxei, xa £11 dy eAoyov M %⁰,νν,ẽ TE aUTES TH | 
aich d ouſyeerarw* Touro & dy tin 6 Nag, That he that Eth. l. x. 
acts according to his mind, and is diſpoſed to do the beſt © N 
things, is the moſt likely to be beloved of God: for if 

there be any care above of human affairs, as there ſeems 

to be, it is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Gods love 

what is beſt and neareſt to them; which is our mind. 

But doth he not ſeem to ſpeak very doubtfully in 

this matter ? It is obſerved by his Commentator, 

that his manner of expreſſion is ſuch as he uſes when 

there is no manner of doubt. But we muſt take 
Ariſtotle as a philoſopher, and conſider on what 
grounds he went. He had no revelation to dire& 

tim, and ſo was to judge according to what he 
thought moſt reaſonable ; and this he declares he 
Sk. 1. - "Tm. > | took 
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BOOK took to be ſo. And in his following words he faith, 


Kot Tos @YaTAUTES AAS TOITO XUE THAWVTO, Arth 
We ru QiAWy GuT0iG EmYprropaivoug* x opFivg TE x XoAig 
TearTlouras, That thoſe who did moſt efteem and value their 
own minds, the Gods did regard as their friends, and ſuch 
as did the beft aftions. That word dvrwrouiv is very 
 emphatical in this caſe ; for it implies a retribution of 
a reward for doing good. So that here we have the 
complacency which God takes in thoſe that are good, 
and do good; and the reaſonableneſs of expecting a 
recompence for it. Ariſtotle was no fool, but was 
eſpecially admired by very great men; particularly 
by Cicero, and Quintilian, and Pliny, for the great- 
Tuſe. 1. 3.4, eſs of his wit and ſubtlety : Ariſtoteles vir ſummo inge- 
2 41.3.4. io, ſcientie copia. Singulari vir ingenio Ariſtoteles, & 
De Div. I. I. pænè divino : and ſuch a perſon would never have 
25 «x, been guilty of ſo great impertinency to ſet down ſuch 
Plia. N. H. expreſſions as theſe, if he had not thought them fit 
I. viii. 16, to be believed; but he would have ſet ſome mark 


_—_ upon them, that they were the opinions of other 
men, and not his own: and in this cafe he had more 
particular reaſon to have done it; for any one that 
compares theſe expreſſions with thoſe in Plato, de 

plato e Rep. would think that Ariſtotle had taken them from 

Rep. I. v. thence. For Plato there faith the ſame thing; That 


. good man is Otoqianc, one in favour with God; and 
whoſoever is ſo, ſhall receive the beft things from bim. 

And we cannot ſuppoſe that he that deſigns to be good, and 

minds the practice of virtue, will be neglected above, 

when he makes it his buſineſs to be as like God as he can. 

And Plato, who was far from being uncertain as to 
Providence, makes uſe of the ſame kind of expreſ- 

Ibid. ſion. Eixcg y tpn Tov TowouTov pun GparAtio gar uno Ty 
a uolx : It is not probable that he ſhould be neglected of one 

fo like him. And Ariſtotle in the foregoing chapter 


Aritet, faith, Eę ooo dhðν⁊ãů xu Ths ToaTN; ive eee UN 


1 r The Gods are in aftate of perpetual bliſs, and mankind are | 


capable of happineſs, as they come nearer to a reſemblauce 


of them. Can any expreſſions come nearer th _ 
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do? We find Ariſtotle, on other occaſions, not very CHAP. 
ſhy of expreſſing his diſſent from Plato, even in theſe 


books of morals. How warmly doth he diſpute 


inſt Plato's notion of ideas! He ſaith, there are rid. I. i. 
three kinds of men pretend to happineſs ; the ſenſual and e. 3, 4 


voluptuous 3 which, he faith, is the happineſs of ſlaves 
and brutes : the buſy and active men place it in honour ; 
which is not in their power, But beſides theſe, there 
are thoſe who place it in contemplation; which is moſt 
agreeable to it e moſt perfect faculty we have. But then 
he ſaith, Some friends of his had introduced ideas to this 
purpoſe ; however he was reſolved to prefer truth before 


them. Here we ſee he ſticks not at contradicting 


Plato, as to his ideas; but is ſo far from doing it in 
the preſent caſe, that he takes his very expreſſions as 
his own ; which he would never have done, if he had 
not thought them agreeable to truth and reaſon. He 
did not like Plato's ideas, nor his poetical fictions 
about a future ſtate ; which made him more reſerved 
in diſcourſing about it; but he was ſatisfied in theſe 
three things. 1. That the mind of man was capable 
of a real happineſs diſtin& from the body. 2. That 


this happineſs lies in a ſimilitude to God, as the moſt. 


perfect Being. 3. That it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
God ſhould make the beſt to be moſt happy. . 


In his Great Morals, he declares it no? 7o be courage, Id. Mag. 
but madneſs, not to be afraid of the Gods. And if there a 


, no Providence, what reaſon can there be for 
ear ? | 


In the concluſion of his Eudemian Morals, he 14. Eudem. 
makes it the beſt end of a man to contemplate God; and l. vii. e. 18. 


ſaid, that it argues a very ill mind to hinder his worſhip 
and ſervice, and the beſt temper of mind to be little af- 
fefted with ſenſual inclinations ; and this, ſaith he, is the 
great end of virtue and goodneſs. 

Theſe are not the expreſſions of a man that de- 
ſpiſed God and Providence; and we are as certain 
theſe were his, as we are that we have any books of 
bis. For even Fr. Patritius himſelf makes very ſlight 
þ | objections 
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objections againſt them; and the author of the an- 
cient Paraphraſe upon his Ethics ad Nicomachum (ſup. 
poſed to be Andronicus Rhodius) is a far better eyi- 
dence for them; who is ſaid to have paraphraſed 
upon Ariſtotle's writings, and not upon any other 
man's. And he puts this matter out of doubt; for 
he thus paraphraſes his words: V God doth take care 
of mankind, xaJamee nas oxei xa ein we, as it ſeems 1. 
all, and is true. And not only Plutarch in the Lite 
of Sylla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus, ſay, that 
Andronicus Rhodius took great care in digeſting and ex. 
plaining Ariſtotle's works. 

Let us now compare theſe ſayings with the objec- 
tions taken out of him againſt Providence, Alex, 
Aphrodiſienſis is of opinion that Ariſtotle meant no 
more by Providence, but an univerſal care to preſerve the 


ſpecies of things, and the order of the world ; but he doth | 


not deny, that ſo far it extends even to ſublunary things. 
But if he did allow ſuch an univerſal Providence as 
to the good of the world, I aſk then, whether God 
did know and intend this good and order that is in 
the world? If he did, then his great argument 
againſt particular Providence is taken off; which was, 
that it was below the Divine Perfectious to take notice of 
ſuch mean things. For if it were not below it at firſt 
to appoint and order theſe things, then it cannot be 
below it to mind or regard them. And ſince they 
cannot deny ſuch an univerſal Providence, they can- 
not for this reaſon reject a particular; for it is no 
more unbecoming God to regard the good of his 
creatures, than it was at firſt to make them. But 
Ariſtotle utterly rejects their opinion, tft attributed 
the making of things, or the order that appears in 
them, to blind neceſſity or chance; and then God 
muſt haye a power and will to make and order 


| theſe things as they are, and with a deſign for the 


good of the whole. Then it follows, that a Pro- 
vidence, that regards the good of the whole, 1s agree- 
able to the Divine Nature; and why not then 
| a Par- 
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a particular Providence for the ſame end? If the CH Ay. 
ſame power and wiſdom can manage the whole for 
that end, with regard to particular events, why 

ſhould that be rejected, and the other allowed? 

All that is pleaded from Ariſtotle, is this: That Aritot. Me. 
the knowledge and care of particular things is troubleſome yk 
and uneaſy ; that the Eternal Being is happy in itſelf ; © 
and it is better not to ſee aud know ſome things, than to 
ze and know them. But I urge from Ariffotle him- 14. Ethic. 
ſelf, that he yields that the Divine happineſs doth not J.. e. 8. 
lie in an unactive fate, or ſuch a perpetual fleep, as they 
fancied of Endymion. And what can be more agree- 
able to Infinite Goodneſs, than ſuch an activity as 
employs itſelf in the care of his creatures? 

But ſaith Ariſtotle, How can God underſtand any Metaphyt. 
thing below himſelf ? He is a perfect object, and fit for l. *ill- c 5. 
his own contemplation; and all other things are infinitely 
below him. If any made the Divine happineſs to con- 
fiſt in the knowledge of his creatures, they were ex- 
tremely miſtaken ; Þut I do not find that Socrates 
or Plato, who were hearty aſſertors of Providence, ſay 
any thing like it. All that they ſay is, that God, 
being infinitely good and wile, takes care of the good 
of the whole, and eſpecially of thoſe that are good ; 
and if he did not, it muſt be either from want of 
power or will ; neither of which can be ſuppoſed in 
the Divine Nature. And if he wants neither of 
theſe, why is it not done? It cannot be ſaid, zhat | 
Ariſtotle abſolutely denied God's knowledge of all things ; Ia. Rhet. ad 
for in one place he faith, I- is the charafer of a d mh 
man lo ſuppoſe any thing hidden from God; and in an- 
other, that we attribute to God the knowledge of all 14. de Poet. 
things. But it is poſſible. he might be to ſeek as to © 15. 
the manner- of God's knowing all things ; as who is 
not ? But if he could not comprehend it, it doth not 
therefore follow that he denied it. / God, faith he, 
underſtands nothing, then be is like one that fleeps; which 
i not conſiſtent with that veneration which we owe ta 


God, If he doth underſtand, and the principal object be 
| F 1 : without 
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without himſelf, then he is not the beſt ſubſtance himſelf. 
But none ever thought, that if there were a God, 
the principal object of his underſtanding could be 
without himſelf. But what repugnancy is there for 
Infinite Knowledge to comprehend all things ? Anq 
ſo if there be things without himſelf, he muſt know 


them, or his knowledge cannot be infinite. Could 
Ariſtotle imagine that the world, and the order of it, 
were of his making and contriving, and yet he know 
nothing beyond himſelf ? Are the ſeveral ſpecies of 
things of his ordering and appointing, and yet he 
not know them? This is impoſſible. But Ariſtotle 
ſaith, That his eſſence, as moſt perfect, is the moſt proper 
object of Divine contemplation ; and his underſtanding is 
nothing but the underſtanding of himſelf : and ſo, as he 
expreſſes it, his underſtanding is the underſtanding of his 
underſtanding. Wo herein, as Scaliger faith, he did ap- 
prehend things /upra humanum captum; and J am apt 
to think ſo too. But our buſineſs is not to unfold 
the myſtery of Divine knowledge with reſpect to it- 
felf, but to conſider whether it be repugnant to it to 
know other things. IF /o, ſaith Ariſtotle, there. muft 
be a change and motion, but the Divine Eſſence is always 
the ſame. As though an Infinite Mind could not 
comprehend all things without a change in itſelf, or 
ſuch trouble as we find in our gradual perceptions of 
things; which ariſes from our weakneſs and imper- 
tection. The objection from the meanneſs of things 
is very inconſiderable. For, if they were fit to make 
up a part of the order of the world, why are they 


below Divine Knowledge and Providence ? If God 


thought fit to make them, why not to preſerve 
them? | | 
Yes, ſay they, as to the ſpecies he doth, but not as 10 


all the little accidents about them. The ſchoolmen diſ- 


tinguiſh in Providence the ratio ordinis from the exe- 
culibo ordinis + the firſt, they ſay, is wholly immediate, 
the other 1s by tubordinate cauſes, which we call the 
courle of nature , which 1s no more than the * 
order 
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generally obtains, but yet ſo as that there muſt be a 
due ſubordination to the firſt agent, if he ſees cauſe 
for particular ends to order things otherwiſe. And 
cannot ſee any kind of incongruity or repugnancy 


in ſuch a ſuppoſition, becauſe it anſwers the ſame. 


ends which the original intention and deſign of uni- 
verſal Providence doth : as that in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, fire burns, i. e. diſſolves that con- 
texture of bodies which it meets with ; and this it 
doth, by virtue of that order of cauſes and effects 
which is eſtabliſhed by univerſal Providence. 
ſuppoſe that there be a ſtop put to this method by 
an extraordinary act, for great and wiſe ends becom- 
ing the ſupreme Governor of the world ; why ſhould 
not this be as agreeable to the deſign of Providence, 
as the firſt appointment of things in the common or- 
der was? Why not as well to work miraculous cures 
at ſome times, as to leave things to the ordinary me- 
thods at other times ? But we muſt ſtill ſuppoſe the 
ends to be wiſe, and great, and good, for otherwiſe 
they do not reach the general deſign of Providence; 
and we mean no other particular Providence, but 


But 


ſuch as anſwers the ſame general ends which an uni- 


verſal Providence is deſigned for. 

But, ſaith Ariſtotle, IF we ſuppoſe a particular Pro- 
vidence with reſpect to mankind, then he muſt give to men 
here according to their deſerts ; which cannot be, fince 
bad men often meet with good fortune ; and therefore God, 
being Lord over theſe things, would deal unjuſily as a 
judge, which is not becoming him to do. Here 1t can- 
not be denied that Ariſtotle doth exclude a judicial 
diſpoſal of theſe things; for if it were ſuch, his argu- 
ment muſt hold : but we diſtinguiſh between that 
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order which God hath appointed in the world ; which © H AP. 


Ariſt. Magn. 


Moral . 


and a providential management, in order to the real 


good of mankind. And I need no other than Ari- 
ſtotle's own arguments in this caſe : for if a man's 
real happineſs lies in a ſimilitude of the mind to God, 


how can that be inconſiſtent with Divine Juſtice to 
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BOOK exerciſe good men here in ſuch a manner as tends 
— moſt to draw off their minds from theſe tranſitory 


Platode Rep, 
I. x. p. 760. 


Ariftot. de 
Anim, I. i. 


e. 8. 8 
Ibid. l. ii. 


8 
De Part. 


Anim. I. i. 


c. 1. 
De Gen. 


Arm. I, ii. 


e. 3. 
De Part. 


Anim. |. iv. 


C. 10. 


Eth. l. x. 
C. 77 8, 9. 


and decaying pleaſures? And if theſe things cannot 


make a man really happy without virtue, which is 
the great deſign of his Morals to prove, how is it in- 
conſiſtent with his juſtice to let bad men meet with 
good fortune? For theſe things can be no demon- 
ſtrations of the favour or diſpleaſure of God, which 
himfelf grants relates moſt to the inward temper of 
men's minds. But the real difficulty in this caſe is 
a ſuppoſition that there is no future ſtate. I confeſs 
that Plato clears this matter eaſily and plainly. 4 
good man, ſaith he, if he be under poverty, diſeaſes, or 
other difficulties here, will find theſe things end in good to 
him, living or dying; and he makes no queſtion of ſuch a 
one's happineſs in another tate. But Ariſtotle is upon 
a great reſerve as to a future ſtate ; and although he 
aſſerts the poſſibility of it ſufficiently, from what he 
faith of the nature of the mind of man, as diſtinct 
from the principle of life ; yet I am afraid Plato's giv- 
ing too much way to ſuch poetical fictions as that of 
Herus Pamphilius, made Ariftotle more cautious as 


to what he ſaid concerning it, unlefs he could go 


upon ſurer grounds. He grants, that the mind is 1 4 
nature diſtinct from the body, and ſeparable from it; that 
it comes from without ; that it is capable of pleaſures 
more divine than the body can. enjoy or apprehend : 
but when he had gone thus far, the mere light of rea- 
ſon would carry him no farther ; and therefore he 
rather forbore to ſay any thing, than affirm what he 
could not prove. As Socrates ſaid in the caſe of 
prayer, in the ſecond Alcibiades ; They muſt flay till 
they were better informed. Which is a mighty advan- 
tage in behalf of Divine revelation. But of that af- 
terwards. | 

Thus far I have conſidered the perſons of greateſt 
reputation in Greece, and compared their opinions, 
and the grounds they went upon; and I ſhall pro- 
ceed no tarther there, becauſe the following ſects were 
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derived from theſe, and they fell into quarrels and CHAP. 
contentions with one another; which I have no oo 
caſion at preſent to conſider. And therefore I ſhall now . 

ve an account of another ſet of philoſophers, who 
0 tled in that part of Italy which lay towards Sicily, 
and was called Magna Græcia; and this was called 
the Pythagorean ſe 1 ct; which I ſhall enquire into 
with reſpect to the preſent ſubject. Pythagoras was 
a man of wonderful eſteem for his wiſdom, not only 
in thoſe parts, but at Rome too. For Pliny and Plu- Pile. N. Fd 
tarch tell us, that the Roman ſenate erected a ftatue 10 . 1 
him, as to the wiſeſt man: but Pliny wonders that So- Harduin. 
crates Was not preferred before him. But the Romans in Num. 
had a particular veneration for Pythagoras, from the 
tradition that Numa, the wiſeſt of their Kings, was 
inſtructed by him. It is true that this is contra- 
dicted by Cicero and Livy (two great men); but Cic. Tofe. 
Plutarch thinks, zhat they had no certain meaſure of times I. . . 
10 direct them to judge by, as he ſhews from Clodius's 
Index. And there are other odd circumſtances as Plut. Nums 
to Numa, which fayour the correſpondence ; as his 
laws about worſhip and ſacrifices, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch ; and eſpecially the Greek books found in his 
tomb, diſtinct from thoſe of the Pontifical Rites ; 
for which Pliny produces unexceptionable autho- Plin. w. , 
rities, Even Livy himſelf, who thought it a miſtake fue i, 
about Pythagoras, yet confeſſes the books contained the © 29. 
wiſdom of the Greeks at that time, It Pythagoras was 
contemporary with Thales (as we are told he took 
his advice about going into Egypt), what wiſdom of 
the Greeks was there before Thales ? But Varro's 
teſtimony is plain as well as the reſt, hat theſe books 
contarned the Greek philoſophy. And what Greek phi- 
lolophy could come to Numa, but that of Pythago- 
ras? And therefore Ovid makes no ſcruple of ſaying, * Mets 
that Numa did confult him. But if Pythagoras was 
in ſuch eſteem at Rome, how came theſe books to be jo 
ſolemnly burnt by order of the Senate, after they were diſ- 
covered? Livy ſaith, becauſe they tended to difſolve their 

religion : 


„% 
BOOK religion: which Lactantius carries too far, when he 
ſaith, that they tended to overthrow all religion. A moſt 


Lab. i. 22. improbable ſtory 
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That Numa ſhould take ſuch 
care that poſterity ſnould believe him to have been 
a notorious impoſtor. Do men that deceive the 
world, write books on purpoſe to let others ſee they 
have deceived mankind? No; they take all poſſible 
care to prevent any ſuſpicion of that kind. But 
Numa could not think otherwiſe but theſe books 
would in time come to light. And it is a wonder 
that they were ſo long concealed : and fo Pliny faith; 
for they lay there 535 years; Plutarch faith but 
about 400 years; which others ſay is a great miſtake, 
However, it was a long time before they were diſco- 


vered]; by a great ſhower, ſaith Plutarch; by plough- 


ing, ſaith Pliny and others. 
But flill, why were theſe books burnt ? The true ac- 
count I take to be this. Numa's religion was very 


different from what then obtained among them. And 


Q. Petilius, the prætor, having got a ſight of them, 


_ faith Livy, from his kinſman L. Petilius, in whoſe 


ground they were found, very officiouſly informed 
the Senate that they were books of dangerous conſe- 
quence to their religion; and upon his oath they or- 
dered the burning of them. Now Numa, as Plu- 
tarch ſaith, had expreſsly forbidden any images in 


Divine worſhip ; which, he faith, continued for 166 


years among the Romans; and the reaſon he gives 
was, that the firſt or ſupreme Being, according to Numa, 
was not ſenſible or viſible, but was inviſible, pure, and 
only to be apprehended by the mind; which, faith he, 
was very agreeable to the doctrine of Pythagoras; 
and the facrifices he appointed were unbloody ; of 
meal and wine, and other eaſy things. But theſe things 


were ſoon changed; for Plutarch ſaith that Tullus 


Hoſtilius, his immediate ſucceſſor, changed the devo- 
tion which Numa had ſet up into great ſuperſtition; which 


daily increaſing, it was no wonder that they ſhould 


then order Numa's books to be burnt, which up- 
| | | braided 
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braided them with their ſuperſtitious folly. But by e HA P. 
this we ſee what Pythagoras's notion of God and his 
worſhip was. Ovid admires him for his ſkill in divi- 
nity and philoſophy ; for his giving an account of the be- 
ginning and nature of things. 8 | 


— the licet cæli regione remotos, _ Ovid. Metz 
Mente Deos adiit, & que natura negabat 
Viſibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hauſit. | 


So that, if we may truſt a poet (and ſurely his autho- 
rity is as good as that of Lucretius), Pythagoras 
aflerted the being of God, and the beginning of the 
world. 


Magni primordia mundi, Ibid, v. 67. 
Et rerum cauſas, & quid natura docebat; 
Quid Deus, unde nives, que fulminis eſſet origo. 


There is a large deſcription of God extant in Cyrill. conts 
St, Cyril againſt Julian, according to Pythagoras; Jul. L. i. 
wherein God is ſaid to be intimately preſent in the 
world, the beginning of all things, the mind, and ſoul, and 
motion of the univerſe. And ſo Velleius in Cicero Je 
faith, that, according to Pythagoras, God was a mind l. i. c. 11. 
diffuſed through the world. Which is likewiſe ex- 
preſled by Virgil in his known verſes, Mens agitat 
molem, &c. Philoaus, a noted ſcholar of Pythagoras 
(whoſe books brought the Pythagorean learning into 
eſteem in Greece), gives this deſcription of God, 

Fgi d, now, Hypo xa "Appur , νονον H, cls & d, —_— 1 
lui, Ax iunros, GUTOS aον e, EEE TWY d , That fic. p. — 8 
he is the eternal Governor and Ruler over all; being one 24; £4: 
and the ſame always, and different from all others. ic 
Which we find in Philo, and have no reaſon to miſ- 
truſt his teſtimony, conſidering what the other Pytha- 
goreans ſaid concerning the Divine nature. They 
made God to be one eternal, perfect Being, and that the 
happineſs of mankind lay in a ſimilitude to him, as appears 
by the Pythagorean fragments in Stobæus, and elſe- 
where, which I need not repeat: but I ſhall only ſet 
| | down 
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BOOK down the paſſages of Zaleucus and Charondas, who 
were known Pythagoreans, as appears by Porphyry, 
Iamblichus, Laertius, &c. in the excellent preface 

Stob. Sern. to their laws. Zaleucus ſaith, That in the firſt place 

= Pre all perſons ought to own and acknowledge the God!; 
| which, ſaith he, is manifeſt by ſeeing the heaven and the 

world, and the order that is therein; for theſe are not the 
work of fortune, or of men's hands ; and they ought to be 
worſhipped and honoured as the Author of all good things 
tous. And to that end they ought to keep their ſouls pure 
from evil; for God is not honoured by bad men, nor by 
"coſtly ſacrifices, but by virtue, and the choice of good and 
p. 289. Juſt ations. Charondas ſaith, That men ought to begin 
their actions with piety. For God is the cauſe of al]; 
and they muſt abſtain from evil actions, for the ſake of 
their reſpect to God: for God hath no regard to wicked 
perſons. Theſe were men of great and juſt eſteem in 
their cities; and their memory is preſerved by all 
that ſpeak of them with great veneration. 

I might purſue this matter much farther ; but it 
this be not ſufficient to my purpoſe, more will be 
leſs regarded : for mankind are better pleaſed with 
choice, than a heap; and TI have only pitched upon 
perſons of great eſteem in the world. Only Pytha- 
goras did not go down well with ſome of the Greeks, 
becauſe of his myſtical and ſymbolical ways of in- 
ſtruction ; which the Greeks were by no means fond 
of, as appears by Xenophon's Epiſtle to ÆEſchines (it 
it be genuine, and I ſee little reaſon to queſtion it); 
for he upbraids Plato with mixing the Pythagoric 
extravagancies with the plain doctrine of Socrates, 
which Xenophon kept ſtrictly to. But as to Pytha- 

Deter l . goras himſelf, Cicero extols him for his wiſdom and 

q quality; and he faith, he Pythagoreans for a great while 
Tuſe. N f. were accounted the only learned men. Pliny admires 
1. 1. c. 19. him for his ſagacity ; Apuleius for the greatneſs of his 
fat Wi. wit; and the people of Crotone and Metapontum, 
ryth.c.6, as more than a man. His greateſt fault was, that he 


10. was too wiſe; for he locked up his ſecrets ſo _ 
| that 
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that the greateſt part of mankind were not much the c H Ap. 
better for them; only the cities of Magna Græcia IJ. 
were wonderfully reformed by his means (if the Py-. | 
thagoreans may be believed) ; but at laſt the preva- 
lent faction of Cylon, and his brutiſh party at Cro- 
tone, deſtroyed many of the diſciples of Pythagoras, 
and diſperſed the reſt. And Pythagoras himſelf 
ended his days either by violence, or the diſcontent 
he had to find his good deſigns diſappointed in ſuch 
a manner. The reputation of his ſchool was for 
ſome time kept up by Archytas and Philolaus ; and 
ſome that eſcaped the common danger, as Lyſis (who 
went to Epaminondas in Greece, and is ſuppoſed to 
have publiſned the Golden Verſes), and ſeveral 
others are mentioned by Porphyry and Iamblichus. 
But Porphyry obſerves, that they only preſerved ſome. 
dark and obſcure notions of the Pythagoric dvErine, and 
made wonderful ſecrets of them ; which he thinks did 
not contain the true doctrine of Pythagoras, but only 
ſome ſparks of it, which were far from being clear. 
And the decay of the Pythagorean doctrine he doth 
not only impute to the violence of the faction raiſed 
againſt the Pythagorean ſociety in thoſe cities of Italy 
where they flouriſhed, but to their enigmatical way 
of expreſſing their minds by numbers and figures; 
and to the Doric dialect, which was almoſt ſacred 
among them : and after their books were come into 
Greece, he ſaith; Plato and others took out the beſt, and 
put it into ſmoother language, which made the reſt be 
ſighted. And he thinks ſome invented things on pur- 
poſe, in their names, to expoſe them the more. So that it 
is no eaſy matter to judge now what was the genuine 
Pythagorean doctrine, except what we find mixed 
with Plato ; who had the beſt opportunities of un- 
derſtanding their doctrine by going among them 
himſelf, and afterwards getting the books of Philolaus 
into his hands. And Porphyry, in the Life of Pho- 
tinus, doth particularly commend him for joining the 
doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato together, beyond any. 
moat 
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BOOK that had gone before him. From whence it appears, 
that there was no difference between them as to the 
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made unreaſonable, and liable to changes. 
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firſt cauſe and the production of things. 

But what ſhall we ſay to Ocellus Lucanus, who is 
mentioned as a diſciple of Pythagoras by Iamblichus; 
and Archytas, in his Epiſtle to Plato, mentions a 
book of his of the Generation of Things ; which hath 

been often publiſhed out of MSS. and doth plainly 
aſſert the world's eternity, aud being from itſelf; and 
ſo overthrows the Pythagorean doctrine, of God's 
being the beginning of all. 

In anſwer. That there is ſomething genuine of 
Ocellus extant, I do not queſtion. For Stobzus 
produces a fragment out of his Book of Law, written 
in the Doric dialect, according to their cuſtom, and 
the precept of Pythagoras, wherein he doth poſitively 
aſſert, that God was the cauſe of the world, avrac d 
alriœ 5 Occ : but that is not all; for he faith, the 
world conſiſts of two parts; of that which governs, and 

is the principle of motion ; and that which is called paſ- 


eve, and is governed. The firſt, he ſaith, is active and 


divine, having reaſon and underſtanding; the other is 


this be reconciled to the principles of the other 
book ? And yet Vizzanius, who compared it with 
ſeveral MSS, and publiſhed it, hath printed this frag- 
ment at the end of the other. As to the different di- 
ale, he ſuppoſes it was firft written in Doric, but after 
turned into the Attic : but of this he offers no proof ; 
only he faith, it was done as words are tranſlated out of 
Portugueſe into Caſtilian; or, which anſwers more to 
the Doric, out of Scotch into Engliſh. No one 
queſtions but ſuch things have been done, and may 
be ſo again.. But how doth it appear that the whole 


book was ſo ? For there are ſome fragments of this 
very piece in Stobæus, in the Doric dialect, which is 
the concluſion of the firſt chapter, and ſome parts of 
the ſecond and third, which I ſuppoſe to have been 


genuine, and the ground-work of the reſt ; _ 
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ſome unknown philoſopher built more upon, and cx A v. 

turned theſe fragments into the Attic Greek, to make 1 

them all of a piece. The Pythagoreans did aſſert, 

that the world was incorruptible, as appears by the 

fragments of Philolaus, and others, in Stobæus; but $tob. Eclog. 

| that which is afferted in this piece is, that the world PÞ 2 

was ſelf- originated, which was contrary to their doc- Canes 

tine, and of Ocellus Lucanus himſelf. There can 

be no diſpute about the fragment of the Book of 

Law, where his opinion is plain and clear, that God is 

the cauſe of all, and that the firſt Cauſe is a wiſe and 

intelligent Being. Let us now compare this with the , 

doctrine of this book, wherein he aſſerts, Oùrus Zu xa} Ocell. Lu- 

1) roc d Mννοαν Yevopurvoy The QUTOTENEIQG, GTO ig fours A J. 

alrortu tg, That the world is the cauſe of perfection to other Ed. Bon. 

things, and therefore is perfect from itſelf. Vizzanius 

would have it believed that this was the Peripatetic 

doctrine. If he means that of Ariſtotle, I have al- 

ready ſhewed how falſe it is; ſince he ſo plainly de- 

nves the being and perfection of the world from 

God, and not from itſelf. But that which will give 

the greateſt light into this matter is, that Nogarola, 

who publiſhed Ocellus in Italy with notes, obſerves, 

that Critolaus, the Peripatetic in Philo, uſed the ſame phil. o. | 

agument, that the world muft be eternal, becauſe it is & gat. i 

the cauſe of its own being, and of other things in it. Now Ed. Mangey. I 

this Critolaus ſucceeded in the Peripatetic ſchool at 

Athens, after the doctrine of it, about the beginning ; 

of things, had been altered by Strato Lampſacenus, il 

who, as Cicero tells us, a!ributed all to nature, and Acad. Qu. | 
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uthing to God; ſuppoſing that nature had all cauſes Cine 


within ilſelf. And fo Plutarch faith, that Strato the 0 Deor. 
Peripatetic ſuppoſed nature alone to give a being to all Flut. adv. 
things from itſelf. Here we have found the very prin- Colo“. 1 
ciple of this book, which goes under the name of Il 
Ocellus Lucanus, which is repugnant to what him- 
{elf had expreſsly declared; but ſome one of theſe 
atheiſtic Peripatetics at Athens finding that Ocellus 


Lucanus had faid ſomething that might be _— to 
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RO 0K their purpoſe, takes what was ancient of Ocellus, and 


— —— 


puts it out of the Doric into the Attic dialect, and 
makes a ſnort Syſtem of the Univerſe; which they 
thought would better paſs in the world under the 
name of ancient Pythagorean. And this ſeems to 


me the trueſt account of this matter. As for the 


arguments themſelves, ſuch as they are, I ſhall con. 


4. 


der them in a more proper place. '\/ » 
Thus I have gone through the opinions of the 
eldeſt philoſophers of greateſt eſteem, about G0 
and Providence, and the produttion of the world. But, 
before I proceed farther, it will be neceſſary to make 
ſome. refle&tions on the foregoing diſcourſe, which 


may be very ſerviceable to my following deſigns. 


That thoſe philoſophers who aſſerted he being of 
God and Providence, were perſons of the greateſt repu- 


tation for wiſdom and knowledge, and did not hold 


theſe things merely from tradition, but from the 


ſtrongeſt evidence of reaſon z which appeared by 
this : that, after the atheiſtical hypotheſes of Anax- 


imander and Democritus were ſtarted, they were not 


in the leaſt moved by them; but ſaw an abſolute ne- 


ceſſity, in point of reaſon, of holding a firſt Cauſe, 


which not only gave a beginning to the world, but 


continued to govern it: even Ariſtotle: owning an 
univerſal Providence from ſuch reaſons, as will hold 
much farther; , 13% 
That theſe philoſophers, who followed their natura 
reaſon, were very far from looking on the univerſe as 


made up only of bodies, or that an mcorporeal ſubſtance 


implied a contradiftion. "Theſe were perſons who un. 
derſtood very well what a contradiction meant; and 
if there had been any ſuch repugnancy in the notion 
of mind or ſpirit as diſtin from body, they would 
have found it out. But Anaxagoras aſſerted a ſupe- 


rior Mind antecedent to matter or body; ſo did So- 


Metaphyſ. 


I. xiv. c. 7. 


crates, and Plato, and Ariſtotle ' too; who exprelsly 
afſerts God to be an eſſence without bull and indrvifible, 


or without any paris ; but this can never * ” a 
| h V 
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body, although never ſo fine and ſubtle. And Ci- c HA p, 
cero tells us, Nec vero Deus ipſe, qui intelligitur a nobis, I. 
alio modo intelligi poteſt, niſi mens ſoluta quædam & li- 
bera, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, omnia ſentiens : q 
& movens, ipſaque prædita motu ſempiterno : That they Cic. Tuſe. bi 
could have no other notion of God but as a free mind, rs. | 
mote from any compoſition, knowing and. perceiving, and 
moving all things, Even the Stoics, who blundered 
moſt in this matter, yet yielded God to be Namen 
praſtantiſimæ mentis, as Balbus in Fully calls him; Cicero de 
and Zeno in Laertius deſcribes God to be an immor- I. ii. 
tal, rational, and moſt happy Being, uncapable of evil, and Haert. Vit. 
taking care of the world. Seneca ſaith, The 2world Was Seneca Con- 
framed by God, or by incorporeal reaſon. If at other d He. 
times they ſeem to contradict this, we are not here 
concerned to clear or vindicate them; becauſe my 
enquiry. 1s confined to thoſe who were elder, and not 
ſo given to paradoxes and innovation in terms, as the 
Stoics were. ; 

That the true and complete happineſs of mankind 3 
lay in a ſimilitude to God: herein Socrates and Py+ 
thagoras, and their ſcholars agreed, as abundantly ap- 
pears in the Pythagorean Fragments; and that the way I 
to be like God, is to be virtuous, and good, and wiſe ; 
and that all other things, which mankind are apt to 


ralue ſo much, fall infinitely ſhort of this. And I i 
have ſhewed that Ariſtotle himſelf came to this at ill 
laſt; for which I have produced unqueſtionable au- if 

| 


thorities from his works, | 
That religion and piety are very great and com- 4. | 
mendable virtues in mankind. Plato ſaid the greateſt, Nut. in _ 
Pythagoras gave very good rules about Divine wor- Cicero de 
ſhip ; that it ſhould be performed ſeriouſſy and with rer, . f. 
great attention of mind; and not by the bye, and by 
chance. That our minds were moſt affected with reli | 
gion and piety in the due worſhip of God; that we ſhould fag Aur. = 
undertake nothing without prayer; wherein Socrates "90 | 
and Plato agree with him. And Ariſtotle looked 
on it as madneſs to deſpiſe God and religion. 
Vox. II. : 18 ä That it 
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That good men are to bear the troubles of this 
world as well as they can, and to look for happineſs 


in a future ſtate. This appeared by the carriage of | 


Socrates at his death, and his diſcourſes then; and 
the courage and conſtancy of Pythagoras and his 


. diſciples, when they were ſo miſerably handled by 


their inveterate enemies; ſetting fire in the houſe 
where they met, baniſhing ſome, and famiſhing 
others, and diſperſing the reſt, _ 5 ha 
That there was a common conſent of mankind as 
to the being of God, and immortality of ſouls, 
Which appears not only by expreſs teſtimonies. of 
philoſophers, but by their appeals to. the ſenſe: of 
former ages and diſtant nations about them. | 
That, notwithſtanding that light of reaſon which 
they had, yet they found it ſo defective in many 
things, that they thought nothing more deſirable 
than a clear revelation about ſuch things which were 
of great importance to mankind, but they found to 
be out of their reach to recover ; as appeared by the 
confeſſion of Socrates, and the filence of Ariſtotle 
about a future ſtate, when his reaſon could only go 
to the poſhbility, and not to the undoubted cer- 
tainty of it. For ] have ſhewed that Ariſtotle hath 
aſſerted ſo much concerning the nature and proper- 


ties of the ſoul, or rather the mind of man, that it 


cannot be deſtroyed by death; but yet he was ſo far 
to ſeek concerning a future ſtate after death, by rea- 


ſon of the poetical fictions about it, that he. rather 


choſe to ſay nothing, than what might be thought 
fabulous or uncertain, 585 

And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently cleared the 
firſt thing which I undertook ;. which was to ſhew, 


that it was a moſt unreaſonable prejudice againſt re- 


ligion, that it was only a contrivance of prieſts and poli- 
ticians for their own ends, | 


I come now to conſider, in the next place, what 
account is given by ſuch men of that impreſſion of 


religion, which hath been upon the minds of men 1 
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effect. Since then we find this effect of religion in 
all kinds of men, ſome univerſal and common reaſon 
muſt be aſſigned for it: which is the thing I am now 
to conſider. And fince no perſon hath undertaken 
this matter in ſuch a manner as Mr. Hobbes hath 
done, I ſhall particularly examine what he hath ſaid 


339 


all ages. And the cauſe muſt be as general as the CH AP, 


concerning it. Seeing there are no ſigus nor fruit of Leviathang 


religion but in man only, there is no cauſe to doubt, but 
that the ſeed of religion is alſo only in man, and conſiſteth 
in ſome peculiar quality, or at leaſt in ſome eminent degree 
thereof, not to be found in other living creatures. 

But what is this peculiar quality in mankind ? For 
therein the difficulty lies. How come men of all 
ſorts to be poſſeſſed with it? not merely the un- 
thinking multitude, but men of the deepeſt ſenſe 
and greateſt capacity, and who have taken the moſt 
pains to enquire into theſe matters. 


And firſt, faith he, it is peculiar to the nature of man 


to be inquiſitive into cauſes of the events they ſee, ſome 
more, ſome leſs ; but all men ſo much as to be curious in 
the ſearch of the cauſes of their own good and evil fortune. 
To be inquiſitive into the cauſes of events, 1s very proper 
for rational beings ; but we do not mean ſuch as re- 


late merely 0 their own good or evil fortune, which is 


no commendable curiofity ; but into the nature and 
reaſon of things which they ſee in the world ; and 
this we ſay leads men to a firſt cauſe, which is God. 
This he mentions in the next words. : | 

Secondly, upon the fight of any thing that hath a begin- 
ning, to think alſo it had a cauſe to determine the ſame to 
begin when it did, rather than ſooner or later. 

And was not this a very reaſonable thought ? For 
what hath a beginning, muſt certainly have a cauſe 
which produced it ; which determined its being at 
that time. And if this be ſuch a peculiar quality in 
mankind, then there 1s ſomething in reaſon which 
carries them to the owning a God, which gave a be- 
ing to the world, and to the things in it. 

2 2 | Thirdly, 
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BOOK Thirdly, Man obſerveth how one event hath been pro- 


HE duced by another, and remembereth in them antecedence 


and conſequence ; and if he cannot find out the true cauſes 


of things, he ſuppoſes cauſes of them rather from his own 
fancy, or authority of others whom he efteems. 


But how come mankind not to find out the irue 
cauſes of things © For this is here very flily ſuppoſed, 
without giving the leaſt reaſon for it,; and withal, 
the tbings that men ſearch for the cauſes of, are ſup- 
poſed to be only ſuch as relate to their good and evil 
fortune (which are ſaid to be for the moft part invi- 
fible) ; but is it not poſſible for men to enquire into 
the cauſes of other things, which we plainly ſee? Do 
we not {ce our own bodies, and thoſe of other ani- 
mals, as well as the heavens and earth? And ts it not 
as proper and reaſonable for mankind to enquure into 
the cauſes of theſe, as well as into their good and evil 
fortune ? What ſtrange ſtuff 1s this, to ſuppoſe all 
mankind only to run after fortune-tellers, and never 
to concern themſelves about the cauſes of the viſible 
world ! Could any one, that in the leaſt pretended to 
philoſophy, ever think ſo meanly of the reſt of man- 
kind? But theſe are the cauſes which we ſearch: for; 
and we hope natural reaſon will conduct men in this 


enquiry to their ſatisfaction, ſo that they need not to 


have recourle to fancy or authority. 

But he goes on: The two firſt make anxiety, i. e. 4 
man's nquifitiveneſs into cauſes in general, and thinking 
ibat Tohat had a beginning muft have a cauſe. For beiig 
aſſured that there be cauſes of all things, this fills bin 
with ſolicitude for the time to come, and ſo his heart 1s 
gnawed on perperna/ly by fear of geath, poverty, or other 
calamity ; and hath no repoſe or pauſe of his anxiety but 
iu fleep. What! Do men think of nothing but what 
calamities may befall them? And muſt they needs 
perpetually perplex themſelves with the fear of future 
evils ? Thole who were called philoſophers in former 
times, thought it poſſible, for ſuch who believed God 
and Providence, not to live under ſuch perpetual 

anxiety. 
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ways accompanying mankind in the ignorance of cauſes, as 
it were in the dark, muft needs have for object ſomething ; 
and therefore when there is nothing to be ſeen, there is no- 
thing to accuſe, either of their good or evil fortune, but 
fome power or agent invifible. Thence the poets ſaid, 
that the Gods were firft created by human fear; which 
being ſpoken of the many Gods of the Gentiles, is very 
true. But how come we from the qualities of hu- 
man nature to fall upon the Gods of the Gentiles ? 
The queſtion was, what it is in mankind which in- 
clines them to believe a God? The anſwer is, that 
fear made the Gods of the Gentiles. What is that 
to all mankind ? Suppoſe there had been no ſuch 
ſaying among the poets, nor ſuch Gods among the 


* 


mankind to apprehend a Deity ? Doth it all come 
from a vain ſuperſtitious fear, fuch as men have in 
the dark, of they know not what ; and becauſe they 
ſee nothing, they imagine ſome inviſible power? Is 
this the true ground of the ſeed of religion in men's 
minds? If fo, then there is no ground in reaſon to 
_ a God, but only an ignorant ſuperſtitious 
r.. 5 
Not fo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledg- 
ment of one God, eternal, infinite, and omnipotent, may 
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e cauſes of natural bodies, and their ſeveral virtues and 
7 WM cerations, than from the fear of what was to befall them 
nn 7ime to come. What is the meaning of this? The 
s cckbnoroledgment of one God may be more eaſily derived, 
&. If he had meant fincerely, he would not have 
fad, „at it may be more eaſily derived, but that no to- 


lerable account can be given of thoſe things any other 


rance and fear to be the general ſeeds of religion in 
mankind : fo that this acknowledgment of one God 
doth not come from the ſeed of religion, but only 


trom men's being puzzled about a ſeries of cauſes. 
For, 


2 
3 


Gentiles, the queſtion ſtill remains, whence comes 


more eaſily be derived from the defire men have to know © 


way, But we are to obſerve, that he makes 1gno- 


344 
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For, as he goes on, he that, from any effect he ſees cone 
zo paſs, ſhould reaſon to the next and immediate cauſe there. 
of, and from thence to the cauſe of that cauſe, and plunge 
himſelf profoundly in the purſuit of cauſes, ſhall at li 
come lo this (even as the Heathen philoſophers confeſſed) 
one firft Mover; that is a firſt and an eternal Cauſe of al 
things, which is that which men mean by the name 2 (od, 
This ſeems a plain confeſſion, that reaſon muſt carry 
men to the owning a firft and an eternal Cauſe of al 
things. And is not reaſon a peculiar quality in man- 
kind 2 How then come 7he ſeeds of religion not to be 
placed therein, but in ignorance and fear? And he 
after ſaith, that the natural ſeed of religion lies in theſe 
four things; opinion of ghoſts, 1gnorance of ſecond cauſes, 
devotion towards what men fear, and taking things ca- 
ſual for prognoftics. How comes the natural reaſon of 
mankind to be left out ? If by that men may be con- 
vinced of a firſt and eternal Cauſe of things, doth not 
that diſpoſe men to a fear and reverence towards 
a Divine Majeſty ? And is not that religion ? Then 
the beſt and trueſt ſeed of religion lies in that which 
moſt diſpoſeth the mind to fear God. What is the 
meaning then that he ſeed of religion is placed by him 
in things without reaſon? If men by reaſon are 
brought to own or acknowledge one God, eternal, inf: 
nile, omnipotent, doth not the ſame reaſon oblige them 
to pay him that reverence, and fear, and duty, which 
is owing to him? Therefore by this ſeed of religion, 
he really can mean nothing but an inclination to ſu- 
perſtition. And to this purpoſe he ſpeaks in the 
concluſion of the foregoing chapter. And this fear 
of things inviſible, is the natural feed of that which every 
one in himſelf calleth religion; and in them that fear or 
worſhip that power otherwiſe than they do, ſuperſtition. 
Here is a notable diſtinction found out between re- 
ligion and ſuperſtition; the former is the good word 
a man gives to himſelf, the other the nickname he 
beſtows on thoſe who differ from him. But, in gene- 
ral, religion and ſuperſtition are the ſame 9 to 
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him; unleſs a difference be found out from the al- H A P. 


lowance of one, and not of the other. So he faith 


in another place: Fear of pozver inviſible feigned by Leviathan, 
the mind, or imagined from tales publicly allowed, is ch. vi. p. 26. 


religion 3 not allowed, ſuperſtition. So that what is 
feigned and allowed 1s religion ; and what 1s not al- 
lowed 1s fuperſtition. So that the worſhip of the 
Heathen Gods, being from tales publicly allowed, 
was religion, and not ſuperſtition , and the Chriſtian 
worſhip under the perſecution, was ſuperſtition and 
not religion. No, faith Mr. Hobbes. When the 
power imagined is ſuch as we imagine, that is true reli- 


gion. How can it be true religion, if religion be a 


fear of a power imagined by the mind, or from tales pub- 


licly allowed 2 For if this be religion in general, true 
religion muſt be a true fiction; a real chimera, an 
allowed piece of nonſenſe. But when the power is 


ſuch as we imagine it, then, ſaith he, f 7s true religion. 


But if it were a power imagined to be ſuch as the law 
makes it, is not that true religion? And if it contra- 
dicts what is ſo eſtabliſhed, can this be according to 
Mr. Hobbes's true religion ? Then 1t follows, that 
the diſtin&tion doth not ariſe from the public allow- 
ance or diſallowance. For if it be poſſible for the 
civil power to diſallow the worſhip of the true God 
(as we know 1t hath too frequently happened), 1s 
ſuch worſhip, being difallowed, true religion? If it 
be, then it is impoſſible the other ſhould be true, 
that religion 1s taken from the public allowance, and 
ſuperſtition from the difallowance. But they who 
put in ſome expreſſions only for a diſguiſe and con- 


cealment, know well enough that they contradict 


themſelves ; and they know their friends will allow 
them in it, as long as the true meaning may be un- 
derſtood by them: and the ſafeſt way of inſtilling 
atheiſm, is by writing contradictions, 1. e. by ſeeming 
at ſome times to own a God, but by the whole ſeries 
of the diſcourſe to overthrow his being ; as a mere 
fancy of an invifible power raiſed by a predominant 
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Tract. The- 


olog. Polit. 


is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that all religion is 


ORIGINES SAC R. 


ſear. But hereby we ſee that fear prevails ſo much 
on ſuch men, that they dare not ſpeak conſiſtently; 
which is very unbecoming philoſophers. As the 
groſs hypocriſy of Vaninus before his diſcovery, and 
the moſt ſervile flatteries and importunities of The- 
ophile in France, did ſhew how much the power of 
fear may ſway in thoſe who have no religion (which 
may be allowed in them). But how comes fear to 
be made out to be he ſeed of religion in mankind ? 
This a true diſciple to the Leviathan, in the preface 
to his book, hath undertaken to make out more fully 
than Mr. Hobbes had done; and therefore ought 
to be confidered in this place. When men, ſaith he, 
are under any great diſtreſs, and ſee not the way out of 
it, their anxiety and fear makes them adi like men dif- 


trafted, and aſk any one's help, which at another time | 


they would deſpiſe : ſo we find it as to religion; when 
they are in great truuble, they run to their prayers ; and 
when they are over, their devotion is ſoon cooled; as he 
inſtances in Alexander, and might have done in many 


others. But what is all this to the proof of the main 


point ? That men are too prone to ſuperſtition, eſpe- 
cially under calamities, there is no queſtion, But it 


nothing elſe but ſuperſtition, which men take up 
only when they are at their wits end. But if there 
be a God and Providence, as we find both the beft 
phyoſophers aſſerted, and the ſtrongeſt reaſon prove 
it, then whatever men's condition be as to this world, 
there is the ſame ground in reaſon for a due reverence 
and worſhip to be paid to him. But it 1s a very bad 
way of arguing againſt all religion, becauſe of ſome 
men's extravagant ſuperſtition. Some men have run 
mad with ſuperſtition. What follows? Therefore all 
religion is madneſs ? Where lies any colour in the 
argument ? Some have been mad through an excels 
of love; therefore all love is madneſs? No; but we 
muſt enquire into the proper objects and degrees of 
love ; whereof ſome are allowable, and ſome * 80 
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here in the paſſion of fear ; there is a violent, foaliſh, c A P. 
ungovernable fear; but may there not be a prudent, 
wie, and reaſonable fear ? It is madneſs and folly in 


great diſtreſſes to run to what cannot help us: but 
is it ſo to make our addrefles to a Being infinitely 
wife and powerful, who alone can do it? Here lies 
the fundamental miſtake of theſe men : they would 
have it taken for granted that there is no God nor 
Providence, and then they cry out upon the fooliſh 
fear and ſuperſtition of mankind : but they cannot 
deny, that, if our foundations be true, religion 1s a 


wiſe and reaſonable thing in mankind ; as it is an 


owning our Creator by a ſolemn ſubmiſſion to him, 

and invocation of his help, and dependence upon his 
providence, Let any man in his wits (let his con- 
dition as to this world be. what it will) deny that it is 
reaſonable for him to be governed by one infinitely 
wiſer and better than himſelf. If his condition be 
proſperous, he hath more reaſon to be thankful ; if it 


be troubleſome, he hath more reaſon to be patient; 


becauſe God knows beſt both how to ſupport him 
under it, and to deliver him out of it. But if there 
be no God nor Providence, he hath nothing but the 
miſerable comfort of neceſſity. But did not the multi- 
tude of Gods in the Gentile world come from their igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious fear, as Mr. Hobbes hath at large 
ſhewed ? Truly he needed not to have taken ſo much 
pains to prove a thing which nobody denies. But 
what then? The Gentiles feigned a great many Gods 


from their ſuperſtitious fear; therefore there is no 


God but what is the effect of fear. Is this good ar- 


guing? But they fancied powers invisible, which were 


only in their own imaginations. Therefore there is no 
inviſible power but what depends upon imagination. 
Can ſuch men pretend to reaſon, who talk at this 
rate? But thoſe invifible powers they took to be ſpirits, 
aud that they were tncorporeal, or immaterial, which are 
words of a contradictory ſignification. This is news, 
and ought to have been proved in ſome ws 
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BOOK ſince the beſt philoſophers, who underſtood contra. 


annoy 


Mr 0 Hobbes . 
conſidered, 
&c. P+ 30. 


P 225 


dictions, never thought ſo, as I have ſhewed already, 


But thoſe who, by their meditation, arrive to the acknow. 
ledgment of one infinite, omnipotent, eternal God, chaſe 
rather to confeſs he 1s incomprehenſible and above their 
underſlanding, than to define his nature by ſpirit incorpo- 
real, and then confeſs their definition to be unintelligible, 
Do any, that believe God to be an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, confeſs this to be unintelligible ? J rather be- 
heve that they think a material God to be unintel. 
ligible, as being inconſiſtent with the Divine perfec- 
tions. And although they acknowledge that what is 
infinite is ſo far incomprehenſible, yet they may have 
clear and diſtin& conceptions of 4 firff and eternal 
Cauſe, which is endued with infinite perfections. And 
this is not only attributed to him as @ title of honour 
with a pious intention; but from the true ſenſe of their 
minds, as to fuch attributes which- are proper to 
God. 

When Mr. Hobbes was charged with introducing 
atheiſm, by denying immaterial. or incorporeal ſubſtances, 
he undertook to defend himſelf ; not only becauſe 
we ſay God is incomprehenſible, but becauſe the notion of 
an incorporeal ſubſtance came from Plato and Ariſtotle, 
who miſtook thoſe thin inhabitants of the brain they ſee in 
ſleep for ſo many incorporeal men; and yet allow them 
motion, which is proper only to things cor poreal. Before 


he ſeemed only to ſay, that the ignorant ſuperſtitious 


people entertained this notion of ſpirits or invi/ible 
powers being only creatures of the brain like the images in 
ſleep : but now 1t ſeems Plato and Ariſtotle were no 
wiſer, and that we receive it from them. But I have 
made 1t appear that the difference of mind and mat- 
ter was before them ; and that not by mere fancy, 
but by invincible reaſon; becauſe otherwiſe there 
could be no ſuch thing as the motion and diſpoſition 
of matter in ſuch a manner as we ſee it in the world. 
And this was the ground which thoſe philoſophers 
went upon; who were as little given to be impoſed 
hat upon 
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upon by their dreams, as any before or ſince their e A r. 


time. And it is a ſtrange confidence in any man to 
think to bear down the general ſenſe of the moſt phi- 
loſophical part of mankind, with bare ſaying, that an 
immaterial ſubſtance implies a contradiction. But 
he offers to prove it after an extraordinary manner; 
For, faith he, it is in Engliſh ſomething that without a 
body ſtands under Stands under ꝛchat? Will you 
ſay, under accidents © Ridiculous ! Did Plato or Ari- 
ſtotle uſe the word ſubſtance ? And when 1t came to 
be uſed, the word ſignified the ſame with being; and 
ſo the jeſt is quite loſt, Such pitiful things as theſe 
muſt paſs for wit and philoſophy with ſome men. 
But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes, After he hath 
reckoned up the many follies which the Gentiles fell 
into by their ſuperſtitious fear, he concludes in this 
manner. So eaſy are men to be drawn to believe an 
thins from ſuch as have got credit with them, and can 
with gentleneſs and dexterity take hold of their ignorance 
and fear. Still we meet with nothing but the reſult 
of ignorance and fear in the Gentile world. We do 
not deny that religion was exceedingly corrupted 
among them ; but we affirm, that the true founda- 
tions of religion were kept up among men of un- 


derſtanding ; as fully appears by the diſcourſes of 


Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Cicero, &c. 
Why are their reaſons never ſo much as mentioned, 
and nothing thought worth inſiſting upon, but only 
the groſs ſuperſtitions and follies of the people? This 
doth not look like fair dealing with mankind ; to re- 
preſent only the meaneſt and moſt deformed parts, 
and to conceal what any ways tended to the honour 


P, 33. 


of them, and of religion. Cicero dealt with man- Cicero de 
kind in this matter in a much more ingenuous and Nat. Peor. 


candid manner. He doth not conceal the follies 


either of the people or of the philoſophers about 
their Gods; but then he ſets down all the argu- 
ments for God and Providence, and urges them with 


all his force. And in other places he owns the ge- cicero de 
zeral conſent of mankind, as to the eſteem and worſhip Les i. e. . 


of 
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BOO k of a Divine nature: which he is far from imputing 


to men's ignorance and fear; but he ſaith it is the voice 
Tuſe. l. i. of nature itſelf. Nay, he goes ſo far as to ſay, Quid 
Be ft.. enim poteft efſe tam apertum, tamque perſpicuum, cum cæ- 
Deor, I. ii. Jum ſuſpeximus, cœleſtiaque contemplati ſumus, quam eſſe ali. 
2855 quod Numen præſtantiſſimæ meutis quo hac regantur? That 

there is nothing more evident to any one that looks up to 

the heavens, than that there is a moſt excellent Mind, by 
Ibid, which theſe things are governed. Quod qui dubitet, haud 
ſane intelligo, cur non idem, ſol fit, an nullus fit, dubitare 
Polit. Quid enim eft hoc illo euidentius? And he queſ- 


tions, whether it be more evident that the ſun ſhines. At 


what another rate doth that excellent orator ſpeak 
of human nature with reſpect to religion, than our 
modern pretenders to philoſophy ? Nay, Sextus Em- 
Sext. Empir, piricus himſelf ſets down the arguments fairly which 
b. 27. Ed. Prove the being of God, viz. the conſent of mankind ; 
Par, the order of the world ; the abſurdities of atheiſm, and 
the weakneſs of the arguments for it, Which he doth 
largely inſiſt upon; and diſtinguiſhes between the 
common errors of the people, and the natural arguments 
of mankind, with the conſent of the wiſeſt and ſharpeſt 
men among them ; as Pythagoras, Empedocles, the 
Ionic philoſophers (from Anaxagoras), Socrates, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Stoics. And, ſaith he, i 
we enquired after an object of fight, we would rely moſt 
on thoſe who ſaw beſt ; or, aſter a ſound, on thoſe of the 
quickeſt hearing : ſo in matters of ſpeculation, the opinton 
of philoſophers ought moſt to be regarded. Which he 
never anſwers when he ſets down the arguments on 
the other fide ; which are chiefly thoſe of Carneades 
againſt the Stoics, who laid themſelves open by ſome 
hypotheſes of their own. 

But Mr. Hobbes tells us, that the finſt founders and 
leg '/lators of commonwealths among the Gentiles took great 
care to keep the people in obedience aud peace; aud to 
that end pretended to revelarion for their laws : and pre- 
feribed ceremonies, and ſupplicatious, and ſacrifices, &c. 
by which they were to believe the anger of the Gods might- 
ve appeaſed. And this the religion of the Gentiles was 4 


fart 
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part of therr policy. Who goes about to deny this, or e xx a P. 
to juſtify the vain pretences to revelation among ſome I. 
of the ancient legiſlators, beſides Numa Pompilius 
whom Diodorus Siculus takes care to preſerve the 
memory of? as of Mneves, as he calls him, the firſt 
legiſlator in Egypt, who pretended to have his laws 
from the God Hermes: but this ſeems to have been 
a miſtake for Menes, whoſe counſellor Hermes was: 
His others are, Minos of Crete, Lycurgus at Sparta, 
Zathamuſtes (as he calls him) among the Arimaſpi, 
Zamolxis among the Getz ; and among the reſt he 
reckons Moſes, who had his laws from the God Iio. 
No queſtion Diodorus Siculus believed all alike ; but pied. Sie. 
hope to ſhew the mighty difference between Moſes l. i. e. 59, 
and the reſt in the following diſcourſes. But here I <9? 
am only to confider the force of the argument. Theſe 
Gentile legiſlators did pretend revelation when they had 
it not, only with a deſign to decerve the people. Doth it 
hence follow, that there is no fach thing as religion; 
but that it is only a trick made uſe of by cunning le- 
giſlators, to draw the people the better to obedience ? 
Now I think the argument holds the other way ; for 
if the people were not before well perſuaded of the 
truth of religion in general, this argument would 
have no force at all upon them. For, let us ſuppoſe 
a people altogether. unacquainted with religion, or 
uncertain of the truth of it, to be dealt with by ſome 
cunning legrſlator, and he comes and tells them he 
had brought them an excellent body of laws, which 
he had by revelation from God ; what would this fig- 
nify to a people that were poſſeſſed with Mr. Hobbes's 
notion of inviſible powers, that were only fancies, ſuch 
as appear in a dream or a glaſs; would they be at all 
perſuaded by fuch an argument to obedience ? No; 
but they would rather look on him as an impoſtor, 
that went about to deceive them in the groſſeſt man- 
ner; which would raiſe an invincible prejudice againſt 
them, But, faith Mr. Hobbes, they had the original 
feeds of religion, viz. ignorance and fear; and upon 1225 
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BOOK fuch legiſlators did work. But he can never make it 


. 
—ů—ů—ů 


Phyſ. c. 26, 
N. 1. 


fible powers. 


out that ever there was a people poſſeſſed with ſuch 
ignorance and fear, but they had a notion of a Deity 
among them before ſuch legiſlators appearing ; and 
all the advantage they had, was from ſuch an ante- 
cedent belief of a God : then indeed it was no hard 
matter for ſuch legiſlators to impoſe upon them; but 
without it the ſuppoſition is unreaſonable. But Mr. 
Hobbes ſaith, that men in the dark are afraid of invi- 
As though there were no more to be 
ſaid for the being of God and Providence, than for 
ſtories of hobgoblins ; and this lies at the bottom of 
all his diſcourſe. Wherein he contradicts the com- 
mon ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, who have agreed 
in the notion. and belief of a Deity, and that as I 
have ſhewed from Socrates and Xenophon, as well as 
others in the eldeſt and beſt ages even of the Gentile 
world. But Mr. Hobbes ſaith, where he ſpeaks his 
mind more freely, that there is no argument from natu- 


ral reaſon doth prove that the world had its beginning 


from God; and yet he faith, there is no argument 10 


Mr. Hobbes 


conſidered, 
Þ» 34» 


prove a Deity but from the creation. So that all proof 
of a God, in point of reaſon, muſt be deſtroyed by 
him. This he knew was objected againſt him; and 
the anſwer he gives is, That there are no arguments 
from natural reaſon, except the creation, that have not 
made it more doubtful to many than it was before ; and 
therefore his opinion is, that this matter is to be left to 
the law to determine. A very philoſophical anſwer ! 
But why doth not the argument from the creation 
hold, when himſelf had ſaid, that from the ſeries of 
cauſes there muſt be one firſt Mover, i. e. a firft and an 
eternal Cauſe of all things! But that came in by the 
bye, to avoid odium in a book for all perſons read- 
ing ; but in his Philoſophical Diſcourſes he doth not 
allow this argument to hold. For what reaſon ? Be- 
cauſe, ſaith he, it only proves that a man's mind cannot 
go on in infinitum, but he muſt flop ſomewhere ; and at 
laft he grows weary, and knows not whether he ſhould 

| Fo 
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argument from the creation? What becomes now of 
the argument from the mechanical contrivance of the 


human body, which, he .{aid, was ſo clear a proof of a 


wiſe Maker, that he muſt be ſaid to be without a mind,, 
that did not aſſert that it was made by one? And this 
is in one of his Philoſophical Treatiſes, publiſhed, 
after the other ; but in his vindication of himſelf, he 
juſtifies the former paſſage ; only he ſaith, except the 
creation. So that he knew not well what to ſay in 
this matter ; but only, to keep himſelf out of danger, 
he was reſolved to ſubmit to the law. But that is. 
not our point : and why did he not go about to take 
off the argument from the wie contrivance of things, 


which ought to go along with the other? But he 


knew 1t was far eafier to darken an argument, where- 
in eternity and infinity is concerned; and ſo from 
thence would infer, that in the ſeries of cauſes man- 
kind are only puzzled, and not convinced. But why, 


[ pray, muſt a man's mind give over in the ſearch of 


cauſes, as not knowing whether he may go on or not? 
Can any thing be plainer in common reaſon, than 
that in the order of cauſes a man muſt go on till he 
arrive at a firſt Cauſe? What ſhould make a man to 
ſtop here? for he ſees he muſt go on till he comes at 
a firſt, No, ſaith Mr. Hobbes, a fir Cauſe is infinite, 
and whatever is infinite is above our conception, and ſo 
we are It. But that is running from the order of- 
cauſes to the nature of the object, which 1s a thing 
of another conſideration. Ko 

But he faith yet farther, that the argument from mo- 
tion doth only prove an eternity of motion, and not an eter- 
nal firſt Mover; becauſe as nothing can be moved 
from itſelf, ſo whatſoever gives motion muſt be firſt 


moved. But all this depends upon the ſuppoſition 


that there is nothing in the univerſe but body; and 
i that be granted, his argument holds: but if there 
be mind diſtinct from body, and can give motion to 
it, there is not ſo much as the colour of reaſon in this 

| argument, 


« 


I, 


go on farther or not. And is this all the force of the e E- A p. 
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BOOK argument. And fo much in anſwer to the ſecond 
atheiſtical pretence. 9 835 
The third atheiſtical pretence to be conſidered, is, 
that there is no fuch common conſent of mankind, at tg 
God and Providence, as was aſſerted by the ancients, and 
is ftill by the defenders of religion; for, upon the late dif- 
coveries, whole nations have been found without any ſenſe 
of God or religion. This is a thing very fit to be en- 
quired into, with more care than hath been yet uſed 
about it: for although we do not ground the truth 
of religion merely upon ſuch a general conſent, but 
upon thoſe arguments which the wiſer part of man- 
kind hath inſiſted upon, of which J have given ſome, 
account in the foregoing diſcourſe; yet ſuch an uni- 
verſal conſent doth manifeſtly ſnew that there is no- 
thing repugnant to the common ſenſe of mankind in 
it; nothing that looks like a trick or impoſture, 
which could never ſo univerſally prevail as this hath 
done, eſpecially among the more fenfible and civi- 
hzed part of mankind. ft | 
But, for our better underſtanding this matter, it 
will be neceſſary to lay down fome general obferva- 


tions. 1 
2. That we have reaſon to diftinguiſh the more 
brutiſh and ſavage people, from the more tractable 
and reaſonable ; becauſe it is poſſible for mankind, 
by an affected and univerſal negle& of all kind of 
inſtruction, to degenerate almoft to the nature of 
brutes. But ſurely ſuch are not fit to be brought in 
for the inſtances of what naturally belongs to man- 
kind; which we ought to judge of by a due mea- 
ſure, i. e. by ſuch as neither want natural capacity, 
nor are profeſſed ſavages, nor have the improvements 
of the moſt civilized people. There are two ſorts of 
brutiſh people in the world; whoſe ſenſe in theſe 
matters is not much to be regarded. 1. Such as 
have very little of common humanity left among 
— 4 0 the them; ſuch as Acoſta deſcribes the Uros, who were 
«6. ſuch dull and brutifſh people, that they did not think 


themſelves 
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themſelves men; and ſuch are the Caffres, or Hotten- H a P. 
tots, at the Cape of Good Hope, who, by the laſt ac- 

count we have of them, remain as beſtial and ſordid 

as ever; inſomuch that the author who was among Voyage to 
them ſaith, That if there be any medium between men — ge 
and beafts, they lay in the faireſt claim to that ſpecies. 

And ſuch are the Caiguæ of Paraquaria (of whom 
afterwards). 2. Such as expreſs open contempt and pe Let 
defiance of laws as well as religion, as the Chichi- Tad. ga. 
mecæ in the northern part of America, who are faid |; v es 
to have lived without any government as well as religion Gent. Am. 
{unleſs that they offer the firſt wild beaſt they catch b. 27. 

40 the Sun}: and ſo Acoſta deſcribes ſome other ſa- Acoſta of the 
vages among them, viz. without king, law, God, or In. e. 3. 
reaſon. Thoſe of Brafil are ſaid to be without faith, dy. 
without law, without a fing; and the ſavages of Canada ſur le Voy- 
are deſcribed after the ſame manner. So that if any ae de Fi. 


argument can be drawn from ſuch againſt religion, it 2 
will as well hold againſt law and civil government. f. e. 
We muſt not judge by light informations of mere 
ſtrangers, and perſons looked on as enemies ; which 
is the caſe of the inhabitants of the Southern Iſlands, » 
which we have only from ſeamen who landed upon DPirium 
them, and were ſuppoſed to come with an ill de- 5. 47. Ed. 
fign ; whoſe accounts muſt be very imperfe& and Amt 
partial, But in Le Mair's account we only read, Navis. : 
that they could obſerve no offices of religion among them : IH 
and Schouten to the ſame purpoſe of the inhabitants? 
of Horn Ifland (as they call it), not far from New 
Guinea; but they ſeemed, he faith, 10 live like the birds 
of the air, without any care, upon the fruits of the earth. 
But no certainty can be grounded upon ſuch ob- 
ſervations: nor can we build any thing upon the 
want of religion in places not yet fully diſcovered ; 
as what is ſaid by ſome of the people of Vedſo or 
Jeffo : for the firſt account given of it was from the 
Jeſuit Fronius, who lived long in Japan; and he Mat. Epi. 
deſcribes it as a country of ſavages ; and he faith, 7755 
that they have no other religion but the worſhip of the hea- 
VOL. I. "A 8 vens. 
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BOOK venus. And ſo Diodorus Siculus faith, The fight of the 
' _ heavens was that which brought men fi 4 to Divine wor- 

Diod. Sic. ſhip; and he doth not attribute it to ignorance and 
1.i,p.7- fear, but to admiration ; and therefore fixed on the 
Sun and Moon as their chief Gods ; which was the moſt 
prevailing 1dolatry in the world. But from hence 
we are not to infer that they believed no God above 
them ; but they thought he that was above them was 
above their ſervice : but their viſible worſhip they 
thought ought to be paid to theſe vifible Gods, as 
hath been already obſerved of the old Greeks ; and 
Diodorus Siculus faith the ſame of the Egyptians. 
But as to theſe people of Yedſo, we find the firſt ac. 
count of them was, that they were a very ſavage peo- 
ple, but had ſuch kind of religion as moſt ancient 
idolaters had: ſince that time there hath been no 
exact account given of them. The beſt we have is 
from the Dutch. Caron, who was reſident in Japan, 
ſaith only, that this people are brutiſh ; and that the Ja- 
poneſe could never make a full diſcovery of the country, 
which is parted from Japan by an arm of the fea, where 
it bounds on vaſt mountains and deſerts, ſo that the com- 
mon paſſage is by ferrying over. If this be true, there 


0 a paſſage by land beyond that arm of the ſea, and 


ſo Japan 1s one continent with it, which extends 1n 
probability to the northern parts of America : for in 
the account of the Dutch embaſly to Japan, A. P. 
Ambati* 1641, we are told, that in the treaty between the Ja- 
emorable, 
Kc. f. 27. poneſe agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he produced a 
map of thoſe parts agreeable to what Caron had ſaid; 


and they oblerve that %% was in it of a vaſt extent, 


and reached to North America, without any ſtreight of 


Martin. At- Anian, Martinius makes no doubt that Japan vas 
r „ inhabited from Eaſt Tat tary, as well as by a colony from 
China, which he proves from their cuſtoms and lan- 

guage ; but he thinks hey came over the water, or at 

leaſt over the ice; for he ſaith there are ſevere winters 

Martin. At- there. But he faith withal, hat the Chineſe do make 
Ks, p. 2. Jeſſo a part of Tartary, and that it 15 Joined with the pro- 
Une 
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vice of Niulban and YTupi, F. Couplet agrees with c H Ap. 
Martinius, that Japan was peopled from Tartary; I. 
and he ſaith they have a chronology of their kings coupler 
for 660 years before Chriſt ; and long before that Bien Fro- 
the northern Tartars took poſſeſſion of Japan: ſo fue. Oper. 
that the people of Veſſo and Japan are of the ſame p.71, it: 
original. In the Dutch account of Yedlo, printed " 
by Thevenot in the ſecond part of his collections 

(which was taken from a ſhip which went upon the 

coaſts of that country and people), we have a more 
favoi.:able deſcription both of the country and peo- 

pic ; only it is ſaid, hat they do not love to take pains, 

have little government or religion; but they obſerved 

ſome iuperſtitious practices among them. And what 

exact account could be expected from ſuch, who 

went not thither to acquaint themſelves either with 

the country or their religion, but to find a paſſage 

tarther that way ? | 

That it is no certain rule that the people have no 3. 

religion, becauſe ſtrangers cannot find any ſet times 

and places of worſhip among them. For this was a 
principle among many nations, that the ſupreme 

God was to be worſhipped only by acts of the mind; 

and that external worſhip was only for leſſer Deities. 

And Trigautius (or rather Riccius, who lived a long Trigaut. de 
time in China) gives this account of the religion of Fand 2. 
that ancient and famous kingdom: That at firff they Sinas, I. i. 
owned the ſupreme God, Lord of heaven, but afterwards Lag. 1 
they came Io worſhip inferior Deities; and this, he ſaith, 
be took out of their moſt ancient annals and books of wiſdom, 
which, he ſaith, did not, in reſpect to religion and mora- 
lity, come ſhort of the beſt philoſophers of Greece. He 
affirms, that the ſect of the learned, as he calls them, 

did ſtill worſhip one God, becauſe all inferior things are 
preſerved and governed by him ; but that they gave an 
inferior worſhip to ſpirits under him. They are filent 
about the beginning of things, as out of their knowledge ; 
but there are ſome of no ſuch reputation, that talk their 
oꝛon vain dreams, to which little regard is given. But 
ASA - Martinius 
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B O O k Martinius hath: given ſome account of theſe notions Pec 
among them: Some would have all by chance, others for 

Martin. Hiſt. held the eternity of the world. He faith, that their au- is t 
Sinic, init. cient boobs ſpeak of the ſupreme Governor of heaven and . 
earth; and although they have not a proper name for jud 

God, yet he confefles they have ſuch as expreſs his au- the 

Bartoli Hiſt, Ihority and government of the world. Bartoli faith they ſay 
fn. l. i. 5. 73. are extremely miſtaken, who charge this learned ſect mu 
with atheiſm, becauſe they have no temples, nor public mo 
ceremonies of worſhip for him ; becauſe they apprehend ver] 

that the ſupreme God is to be ſolemnly worſhipped only by Iin 

Magaillans him that is ſupreme among them. And Magaillans, who cou 
de la Chine, WAS well acquainted with the court of China, and end] 
Da 7688. died there about twenty years ſince, gives this ac. buf 
count of Divine worſhip: That at Pekin there is a pre! 

temple, called the Temple of Heaven, wherein there is a or r 

very large cupola ſupported by eigbiy-tꝛvo pillars, wherein the 

the Emperor himſelf offers ſacrifice, on the day of the win- tial 

ter ſolſtice, with great ſolemnity and humiltty ; and an- ſuc] 

other, wheremn he doth the ſame at the ſummer ſolſtice ; be- ACC 

fore which, he ſaith, they obſerve a ſtrict faſt for three [ 

days. He enquired of one of their learned men, what they the 

meant by this ſolemn worſhip of heaven ; whether it was tot 

directed to the material heaven ©” He anſwered, that thty that 

took heaven not only for the viſible heaven, but for the but 

| Creator and Governor of all things; aud that at the four ſhip 
| ſeaſons of the year, their Emperor did offer ſacrifice m bot 
temples on purpoſe, not to the creatures, but to the ſpiritual lave 

Couplet Heaven. F. Couplet ſaith, That by the ancient cuſtom a lr 
Db. of China the Emperor only ſacrificed to the King of Hea- Col 
p- 73. ven, as often as there was great occaſion for it; and that, age 
if he were in a progreſs, he did it upon the hills and moun- pre! 

IL compte, 7ains. And by the laſt account we have from China, that 
pate.” we find the ſame cuſtom is kept up at Pekin by the pre- the 
— fent Emperors, ſince the conqueſt of China. Now it were ther 
wa 5 very unreaſonable to infer, that there is no religion dre, 
or worſhip of the ſupreme Being in China, becauſe it othe 

is not commonly practiſed ; ſince, according to their peat 
notion of ceremonies, wherein they are the niceſt eve 


people 
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people in the world, they think none ought to per- H Ap. 
form worſhip to the Supreme in heaven, but he who 1 
is their ſupreme upon earth. 

Another thing we are to obſerve in paſſing our 4. 
judgment whether nations have any religion among 
them, is to have a care of truſting too much to the 
ſayings of known and profeſſed enemies; but as 
much as may be we ought to take the opinion of the 
moſt free and diſintereſted perſons, who have con- 
verſed among them on the account of religion. This 
I intend chiefly with reſpect to the Spaniards' ac- 
counts of the Weſt Indies, when their deſign was to 
enflave the poor Indians; for then they made it their 
buſineſs to blacken them as much as poſhble, by re- 
preſenting them as a people without any ſenſe of God 
or religion, or any virtues belonging to human nature. But 
the contrary appears from the firſt, the moſt impar- 

tial and the lateſt accounts we have of them, from 

ſuch as have been converſant among them upon the 
account of religion. 

In the firſt account we have of the diſcoveries of 
the Weſt Indies, we find that when Columbus came Columbi 
to the iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, he ſoon found 4. Bal 
that they worſhipped the Sun and Moon, and the heavens, 1537 
but could not then diſcover what other Deities they wor- 
ſhipped ; which Peter Martyr Anglerius underſtands pet. Mart. 
both of the natives and of the Caribbians, who were Dec. i. c. 1- 
lavages, and very troubleſome to them: and he tells 
a remarkable ſtory of one of the natives coming to 
Columbus at Cuba, being a man of eighty years of 
ape, and defired to diſcourſe with him by an inter- 
preter. The ſubſtance of it was, that he underſtood 
that he, with his ſhip, had given a great diſturbance to 
the natives, and bade him to confider, that, after death, 
there were two paſſages for ſouls; the one aark and 
dreadful, for thoſe who were"troubleſome to mankind ; the 
other pleaſant and delightful, for thoſe who promote the 
peace and welfare of people: and if be conſidered that 


every man was 10 receive according to his actious after 
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BOOK death, he would give over being fo uneaſy to them, Co- 


Ler. Hiſt. 
Navig. in 
Braſil. c. 12. 
Ed. Francof. 


lumbus took the advice very well, and pretended that 
they only came to aſſiſt them againſt the ſavages and 
cannibals, and would hurt none of them ; which the 
old man was ſo pleaſed with, that, as old as he was, he 
ſaid he was ready to go with him in ſo good a deſign. 

Was there any thing that ſavoured of barbariſm or 
irreligion in this diſcourſe, or what would not become 
a good Chriſtian to ſay ? Beſides, the ſame author 
commends their way of living far beyond what the 
Spaniards brought among them (as appeared by Co- 
lumbus's own ſuffering for checking their enormi- 
ties). They enjoyed the profits of the earib in common, 
without any diviſion or property, having enough for every 
family; and none ſuffered but ſuch as injured others ; and 
without laws and judges they did what was right. This 
was a great character from one who was particularly 


_ entruſted in the affairs and council of the Indies, and 


had all the accounts ſent to him, out of which he 
framed his Decades. They thought, as he faith, that 
contentment lay in a little compaſs ; and they had mor: 
than they knew what to do with. To the ſame pur- 
pole Lerius gives an account of a conference he had 
with a Braſilian old man, about trade. I pray, ſaid 
he, why do your countrymen take ſo much pains to come 
hither for our wood Have they not enough for fuel! 
Yes, (aid Lerius; but your Brafil wood is of great ad- 
vantage to them in trade ; by which they prow very rich. 
Very well, faith he, and when they are ſo rich, do they not 
die as other men do! And whither then go all theſe 
riches ? To their children or relations. Then, ſaid the 
poor Braſilian, your countrymen are a company of great 
fools (inſigniter fatui): for why ſhould they undergo fo 
much toil and danger by ſea and land, to get that which 
they mit part with when they die ; and for the ſake of 
thoſe children, who might live as contentedly without thoſe 
riches © Do not you think that we love our children a 
well as you But we are contented that the ſame earth 
wobich nouriſhed us, will do as much for them. Theſe 
|  barbarous 
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Buarbarous Braſilians, ſaith Lerius, will riſe up in judg- CH AP. 
ment againſt too many Chriſtians. To the lame pur- 
poſe, he ſaith, one of the natives of Peru diſcourſed 
the Spaniards, who took ſo much pains to get their 
gold ; and faid, They were the froth of the ſea, reſtleſs 
and uneaſy ; who might with far leſs trouble get a ſubſſſt- 

_ ence at home. Theſe things I mention to ſhew that 
theſe people were far enough from wanting ſenſe and 
capacity, when the Spaniards came among them, and 

ſeemed to have a much truer notion of the happineſs 

of human life than they had. | 

But to ſhew how far they were from being without 
religion at that time, we have an account by Benzo Benzo Hit. 
(who lived a great while in the Weſt Indies upon 1 25% 
their firſt diſcovery) of an oracle among them, which Ed. Francof. 
foretold the Spaniards a conſiderable time before. 
For the Cachiqui and Bohitii (1. e. their great men 
and priefts) told Columbus, That in the time of the fa- 
ther of their preſent king, he and another king had a great 
mind to underfland what would happen after their lime; 
aud to that end reſolved to apply themſehues to their Zemes 
(the Gods they worſhipped) in an extraordinary man- 
ner, by faſting five days together in a moſt ſad and mourn- 
ful condition. And then they received that oracle: 

upon which they made a moſt doleful ſong, which 
they repeated at certain times; but now they found 
things happened to them juſt as they were foretold. 

The ſame Benzo informs us, that, after Columbus cg. x7. 
diſcovered the continent, the lands were ſoon left 
by the Spaniards in hopes of greater gains ; and find- 
ing they could not manage the nations as they de- 
fired, they ſent perſons on purpoſe to make the worſt 
repreſentation poſſible of them, that they might have 
an edict to condemn them to perpetual ſlavery. 
And therein they charge them with all manner of 
vices ; but as to religion, they only accuſe them of 
idolatry : but if they had found any ſuch thing as 
atheiſm and irreligion among them, they would have 
been ſure not to have concealed that. he 

| 7 "Aa 4 Joh. 
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BOOK Joh. de Laet, in his deſcription of the ifle of Cuba, 


— ſaith, That the inhabitants there had no temple, no ſacri- 


Deſcript.. fices, no religion; which I could not but worWer at, 
pd. Sad the account being ſo different from that of the firſt 
diſcoverers, who muſt certainly know beſt what reli - 

gion they had among them: but in probability he 
followed the later Spaniards, who give the worlt ac- 

counts of them, to juſtify the moſt inhuman cruel- 

Benzo, l. i. ties which were uſed againſt them. For Benzo faith, 
T7” That of two millions of natives in Hiſpaniola, there were 
left not above 1 50 iu his time; and the like deſolation 

was made in Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, and other 
places; and De Laet confeſſes, hat they were all long 

fince dęſtroyed. But if we take the account given of 

| theſe people upon the firſt diſcovery, we ſhall find it 
Pet. Mart. was very different ; for Peter Martyr, who was em- 
Dec. ic. 9. ployed by the king of Spain, as himſelf tells us, to 
take the beſt intelligence he could meet with from 

the Indies, ſaith, That at firſt they could find no other 

worſhip among them but that of the Sun, and Moon, and 

the heavens ; but, upon further acquaintance with them, 

they found out a great deal more, which related to their 

religion; which, he ſaid, he received from one who was 


employed by Columbus himſelf in inſtrufling them. They 
had little images, which they called Zemes ; which they 


ſuppoſed to be inhabited by ſpirits, which gave an- 
ſwers to them: but which is conſiderable, he faith, 
That they looked on them only as a kind of meſſengers be- 
tween them and the only eternal, omnipotent, inviſible 
God. This was extant long before De Laet wrote 
his pompous Deſcription of the Weſt Indies. Was 
| Peter Martyr unknown to him ? So far from it, that 
he mentions and commends him for his diligence. 
How then comes he to differ ſo much from him in 
his account of their religion ? And he there men- 
tions the ſame Oracle which Benzo had done; and 
adds, That the natives underſtood it at firſt of the Carib- 
bians or Cannibals; but at laſt found it too true of the 
Spaniards. In another place he gives an account of 

| | Hiſpaniola, 
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Hiſpaniola, from Andreas Morales's own mouth, who c A p. 
was employed by the Governor to ſearch out what he _ 
could find concerning the iſland and the natives. pecas. iii. 
And he found that they came from another iſland, and 9. 
built a houſe at the place of their landing, which they 
after conſecrated and enriched, and reverenced to the time 
' of the Spaniards coming: and he makes it to have been 
in as much efteem among them as Feruſalem to the Chrifti- 
ans, Mecca tothe Mahumetans, and Tyrena in the Grand 
Canaries ; which, he faith, was in ſuch ęſteem among 
the natives, that perſons would with ſinging leap off from 
that holy rock, in hopes their fouls ſhould be made happy 
by it, But although this were a great argument of 
ſuperſtitious folly in them, yet it ſhews the falſe- 
neſs of that ſaying, in the firſt relation of Colum- 
bus's Voyage, That there was no ſuch thing as religion columbi Na- 
im the Ganaries, But thoſe who pretend to give a ist. c. 2. 
more exact account, ſay, That the natives did be- Conmnelt de 
lieve one God, who puniſhed the evil, and rewarded the pa. * 

O. | | p. 208. 

: The next we are to conſider, are the ſavages which 
diſturbed the natives before the Spaniards ; who 

were called the Caribbians, or the inhabitants of the 
Caribbe Iflands. Theſe were a wild {fort of people, 

and a preat terror to their neighbours, whom they 

were wont to eat in triumph after they had taken 

them ; which was not the general practice of the In- 

dians, but only of the moſt brutiſh and ſavage peo- 

ple among them, as the Caribbians, and thoſe of 

Brafil ; but the other natives, both of the iſlands and 
continent, abhorred it, as is found by the lateſt diſ- 
coveries. This appears by Chrift. d' Acunna, who Relation de 
was employed A. D. 1659. to diſcover the people Nau 
about the river of Amazons; and there he found a zons, c. 52 
conſiderable people called Aguæ (the Spaniards call 

them Omague) ; and they were repreſented to be 

eaters of the fleſh of their enemies: but he faith that it 

was very falſe, and only a malicious calumny of the 
Portugueze ; and there he faith, It was a particular 

cuſtom of the Caribbees, and not uſed by other —_— 
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And Dampier ſaith, That in all his adventures among 


the Indians, both Ea and Weſt, he never met with any 


ſuch people as eat man's fleſh, and that he knew ſome. of 


the Cannibal flories to be falſe. But, on the other ſide, 
it cannot be denied that there had been ſuch a bar- 
barous practice not only among the Caribbians, but 
the ſavages of Braſil. and elſewhere, as appears by the 
particular accounts of ſuch as lived among them, and 
law their manner of doing it; as in Joh. Lerius, Pet, 
Carder, Ant. Knivet ; but eſpecially i in Claud. d' Ab- 
beville's relation of Maragnan, who is moſt particu- 
lar in it: and he ſaith that it aroſe from the hatred 
and revenge they expreſs thereby to their greateſt 
enemies; and he adds, that their ſtomachs cannot 
bear or digeſt it, but notwithſtanding it had been 
continued among them, becauſe their enemies did ſo 
by them: but they confeſſed it to be cruel and bar- 
— wag ; but having been long uſed, they could not 
lay it aſide without a general conſent. Some lay, 
that the Tapuiæ eat the bodies of their friends: but 
thoſe who have lived moſt among them ſay nothing 
about it; which they would not have omitted, and 
they are moſt to be relied upon. The Caribbee 
Iſlands were diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond 
voyage : but the Caribbians would have no commu- 


nication with them, fying into their woods, De Lact 


ſaith only, that they are à very brutiſh ſort of people, 
of no ſhame. or fidelity. Not a word of their religion; 


and 1t was not to be expected among them, who had 
very little regard to any thing but the ſatisfying their 


brutifh paſſions of cruelty and revenge ; which were 
the only things they were then remarkable for. Since 


that time they have lived more quietly, being ſo 


pb, fort 


much overpowered by. the plantations upon the 
Caribbe Iſlands; by which means they have been 
brought to ſome kind of humanity and converſation. 
And there have been two underſtanding perſons con- 
veriant among them, who have given the beſt ac- 
count we have of them; and thoſe are Monſ. Roche- 


ort and F. Du Tertre; who both agree that they 
have 


| 8 l. iv 


0. 13, 
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have ſome knowledge of one ſupreme God in hea- CHAP. 


ven, who is of infinite goodneſs, and hurts nobody; 
but as Du Tertre, who lived longer among them, 
ſaith, they account the ſervice of him a needleſs 


thing, being ſo far above them ; but they are migh- P par. wit 


tily afraid of the Mabogas, or evil ſpirits, which they © 
think defign to do them miſchief : and, to appeaſe 
them, they have their Boyez, who are a kind of ſor- 
cerers among them. They both agree, that they 
believe the immortality of the ſoul ; ; and that the 
principal ſoul, which is that in the heart, goes to 
heaven. And Rochefort from hence concludes the 
truth of Cicero's ſaying, That the knowledge of a Di- 
vinity is planted in the hearts of men. 


But De Laet repreſents the northern Indians tO Laet. Def... 
have been as much without religion as the natives of !. wh 88 


Cuba and Hiſpaniola, and from no good grounds; 
although herein he did not rely upon the Spaniſh re- 
ports. So he faith of the natives of Newfoindland, 
of New France, of the Souriquoſii, and other people 
of Canada, and the parts thereabouts, and of Virgi- 


nia, &c. But I ſhall make it appear that he took L. ni. c. 18. 


up with very flight informations in this matter ; 
which are contradicted by thoſe who lived longer 
among them, and underſtood their ſenſe and lan- 
guage better. It is true, which I ſuppoſe gave occa- 
ſion to the miſtake, that the ſavages had no ſet and 
conſtant ways of devotion ; but at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, or 1n time of war and calamities, they had : 
or however, to perſons that diſcourſed with them, 
they did by no means deny a God, but thought it 
was no great matter whether they ſerved him or not 
in ſuch a manner; ſo that their chief fault lay in a 
groſs neglect of religion, and not in any ſettled prin- 


ciples of irreligion. So the Sieur de Champlain faith, Le voyiges 
he diſcourſed with the ſavages of Canada, and found % e. 
they wanted no capacity; and he aſked one of them, plain, . in. 
why they did not pray to God? He anſwered, that ® 5: 


every one was left to pray as he thought fit in his 
: ZZ OWN 
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BOOK own mind. So, faith he, for want of a law for Di. 
vine worſhip, they lived like brutes: and he imputes 
a great deal to their ſavage way of living upon hunt- 
ing; whereas if the land were cultivated, it might be 
much eaſier to reduce them to civility and religion. 
Purcha, Mr. Winſlow, one of the firſt planters in New-Eng- 
N ** land, had ſome diſcourſe with the Indian ſavages 
about religion, and God's being the author of all our 
bleflings ; which they agreed to, and ſaid, that they 
owned God, and called him Kirtitan : upon which I ob- 
ſerve, that he ingenuouſly retracts the accounts he 
had given before of the natives, viz. That they had no 
religion or knowledge of God; for, faith he, we find that 
they do own one ſupreme Being, who was Creator hea- 
ven and earth ; but they likewiſe owned many Divine 
Acoſta Hitt. Powers under him. Therefore Acoſta, ſpeaking of the 
1 the Indies, Indian ſavages, faith, It is no hard matter to perſuade 
them of a ſupreme God, be they never ſo barbarous and 

brutifh. - 5 8 
Jo. de Laet But I muſt do that right to Joh. de Laet, as to 
©0780.  ſhew, that, after he had received better information, 
rican. p. 187. he did ſpeak more favourably of the religion of the 
Indians: for in his book againſt Grotius, ten years 
after the other, he hath an obſervation on purpoſe to 
Vn clear this matter. Father Sagard had publiſhed an 
Poss account of his voyage to the Hurons, a people of 
turns, New France or Canada, near the lake called Mare 
better able to judge of their opinions; and he ſaith, 
their general ſenſe was, that there was one Creator, 
who made the world; and that in their language he 
p was called Ataouacan. Which is ſince confirmed by 
the account of the French Miſfions into thoſe parts; 
Hitt. Ca- eſpecially of Paulus Juvenæus, who ſpent a winter 
on” among them, to converſe with them in their own 
language. And when he preached to them about 
God, they all aſked him what he meant by it. He 
told them, he meant ſuch a Being who had infinite 
power, and made heaven and earth. Upon _— 
| | they 


Dulce, where he learnt their language, and ſo was 


5 
8 
b 
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they looked upon one another, and cried out, Ata- © H AP, 
ouacan, Sagard faith, They believe the immortality of _” 
the foul ; and the later accounts ſay, That he was told p.35. 
that the Souriquofii did truly believe one. God, that created 
all things. Which is very different from De Laet's 
former account of them. But De Laet goes on, that 
he underſtood by Davis and Baffin, that the natives of 
thoſe parts where they had been [i. e. about Fretum 
Davis and Groen-land) were idolaters, and zworſhipped 
the Sun, Davis, in the account of his voyage, faith, Hacktuit, 
That they were a very traftable people, void of craft or 2 
double dealings, and eaſy to be brought to any civility or 
goed order; but they judged them to be idolaters, and to 
worſhip the Sun. This is quite another thing from 
being mere ſavages, and having no religion among them. 
Farther, he owns Hariot's account of the people of 
Virginia, that they believed many Gods of different de- 
grees, but one ſupreme God, who was from eternity. But 
he had publiſhed to the world in his deſcription, That 
their only religion was 10 worſhip every thing they were 
afraid of ; as fire, water, thunder, guns, horſes, &c. and 
the Devil, whom they called Okie, Hariot, who con- Hariotof 
verſed among them, faith no ſuch thing; but he i“ 
faith expreſsly, That they owned that God made the © 
world, and that ſouls are immortal; and that they fhall 
recerve in another world according to their actions in this. 
What a different account 1s this concerning the ſame 
people! And if Lederer may be believed, who went Lelerer's 
among the Indian natives not far from Virginia, he P'*vey 
laith, Okeze was the name of the Creator of all things 
among them; to him the High Prieft alone offers ſacri- 
fice ; but their ordinary devotion is performed to leſſer De- 
ities, to whom they ſuppoſe ſublunary affairs are committed. 
Denton, who lived among the Indian favages about Denton of 
New-York, faith, That their ſolemn worſhip was not p. 3. 
above once or twice a year, unleſs upon extraordinary oc- 
cafions, as making war, &C. 

I ſhall not need to purſue this matter any farther, 
ſince he owns the religion that was practiſed not only 

in 
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BOOK in Peru and Mexico, but in other parts of the Weſt- 
Indies. Only as to Chili he faith, That we have no 
certaiuty, but only that they have ſolemn oaths. by one they 
Auen d: Call Enonamon. But Marcgravius, in the account he 
Regions gives of Chili, faith at firſt, That they know not God, 
= wy, ht nor his worſhip, &c. But this muſt be underſtood of 
| a a clear and diſtinct knowledge of him; for he ſaith 
afterwards, That they have ſome knowledge of a ſupreme 
Being, by whom all earthly things aud human affairs are 
governed ; whom they call Pillan, | 
The only difficulty then remaining as to the Welt. 
Indies, is as to the people of Paraquaria and Braſil ; 


for it is affirmed, That there are whole, nations chan 


. who know nothing of God or religion. Which muſt be 
; more ſtrictly enquired into, 

, As to Paraquaria, it is ſaid, that Nicholas del Te- 
; cho, in his Letters from thence, ſaith, that The Caiguæ 
1 (a people of that country) had no name for God, or the 


foul of man; and no public worſhip, nor idols. But the 
Bit. Prov. ſame Nicholas del Techo hath publiſhed a full rela- 


. tion of all the proceedings in Paraquaria, and there - 


x — , + > 
— — — — 


5 hy Gl Te. abouts, on the account of religion; and therein he 
— 88 bath acquainted the world with the ſeveral nations 


that inhabit thoſe parts between Braſil and Peru, &c. 

which were ſcarce heard of before. The Diaigrite 

(who rather belong to- Tucumania, between Para- 

L. il. e. 18, quaria and Chili), he ſaith, were zwwor/hippers of the 
Sun, after a particular manner ; and they believed the 
immortality of ſouls, and that the ſouls of their great men 

| went into the greater ſtars, and of ordinary people into the 
L. iv. e. 16. Jeſſer. The Guaicuræi worſhipped the Moon and Bootes. 
I. v. e. . The Guarani were a very ſuperſtitious people, but they 
Cap. 23. could not tell what God they worſhipped ; but they were 
mightily addicted to ſorcery. The Calchaquini wor- 

L. iii. o. 12. ſhipped the Sun, and thunder, and lighining, In the 
Plains between Rio del Plata and Tucumania, he 

ſaith, are a very large people, who have little regard t0 

= religion ; but they believe that, after death, their ſouls re- 
= L i. e. a6. turn 70 their Greator. In Chili, he faith, when 2 
. 1 0 
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- Cod the Creator was pr eached to them, one of their Ca- © 1 P, 
0 ſques (or great men) flood up and ſaid, that they would 
y not bear that the power of creating ſhould belong to any 
e but their God Pillan ; and that he placed the ſouls of 
, their great men, after death, about the Sun. After all 
f theſe he mentions the Caiguæ, as the ſinalleſt, and L. ix. e. 24 
1 moſt inconfiderable, and brutiſh. people among them. They 
e were a moſt ſavage fort of creatures, that could 


e hardly ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood. He ſaith, They 
were much more like to apes than men, and lived upon 


. mice, and ants, and Vipers, &c.  Utrique ſexut, ſaith he, 
; tenufſimus rationis uſus eff : they are harder to be tamed 
1 than wild beaſts : and if they are put in chains, they 
2 ſtarve themſelves. And this is all the account he 


there gives of them, and faith not a word of their re- 

ligion ; and it were very unreaſonable to expect any 

from them. It is not improbable that others could 

not find a word for God or the ſoul among them ; 

for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaſt ſo as 

to be underſtood by ftrangers. 

a Come we now to the people of Braſil, 20h are faid Hin. . Navi, 

to be without any notion of God, But thoſe who have . 1 

; been beſt acquainted among them, aſſure us, that 223, 22+ 

| they believe the immortality of ſouls, and rewards 

and puniſhments after death. And from hence Le- 

| rius himſelf argues againſt the atheiſtical perſons of 

| his time; and that although they will not in words 

own God, yet he ſaith they ſhew the inward convic- 

tion they have of him, eſpecially when it thunders ; 
which De Laet confeſſes they call Tupd cunanga, a Lt 4 
noiſe made by the ſupreme Excellence; for Tupd, 3 
he ſaith, ſignifies ſo much in their language. And p. 193. 
he adds, That they are very apprehenſive of evil ſpirits ; 
that they do own a God of the mountains, and of the high- 
ways; and although they differ in their idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition, yet, he confeſſes, it generally prevails among 
them, and the other innumerable people who live on both _ 
des the vaſt river de la Plata. Marcgravius, a learned Marcgrav. 
man, who lived in Braſil, and underſtood their lan- e 
guage 


* 1 8 5D * 
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BOOK guage ſo far as to write a grammar of it, faith ex- 2 

pPreisly, That they call God Tupa and Tupana ; and in th 

the ſhort Dictionary of Emmanuel Moraes, Tipana is Th 

rendered Deus. But the great argument to Lerius no 

was, that they had no public exerciſe of religion; which 

was the common caſe of the ſavages in all parts, who 

lived under no laws; not that they believed no God, 

but they would not be at the trouble to ſerve him. 

Ludolph. Ludolphus faith of the Gallani, a ſavage people who 

— 4 had almoſt over-run Abyſſinia, that they had no pub- 

lic worſhip ; but if any aſked them about a ſupreme 

Dellon Re- God, they would anſwer, Heaven. So Dellon faith 

Voyaze, Of the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, That they did not 

pars i. e. 8. qugſlion a ſupreme Being that governs all; but with a 

range obſtinacy denied that there was any neceſſity of 

Relationdu praying to him. Francis Cauche, who ſojourned a 

F. Barbe, long time among them, ſaith, he could ob/erve no pub- 

P. 119: lic exerciſe of religion among them; but they did not deny 

Hiftcire's: @ God to be the Creator of all, and aſſerted the immorta- 

Tiſede Ma- Jity of the ſoul, but good and bad went to heaven. Fla- 

ch 1. Curt lived five years among them, and he agrees in 

the ſame, as to no public exerciſe of religion: but he 

ſaith, they believe one God, of whom they ſpeak with ho- 

Jovrnal au nour and reſpect, P. Gillet, in the account of his 

la Gene, voyage to Goyane 1674, faith, that the Nouragues, 

5. 81. and Acoquas, and Galibis, all agree in owning one God 
in heaven ; but they give no worſhip to bim. TW 

Hiftcirece Joh. dos Santos faith of ſome of the Caffres (with 

Orientle, whom he converſed), That they are the moſt brutiſb and 

\<h.7- bar barous people in the world ; but they hold the immor- 

tom. ii.” ality of the ſoul, and have a confuſed knowledge that 

5. 1629 here is a great God from à natural iuſtinct; but they pray 

not to him. But for thoſe Caffres at the Cape of 

Good Hope, they may vie with any for brutiſhneſs; 

but by the laſt accounts given of them, by thoſe who 

Voyage de lived among them, and publiſhed by F. Tachard, we 

b. 5. find that hey do worſhip one God, altbougb they have a 

confuſed knowledge of him; but they ſeem to haus little 

regard to another life, but ſacrifice for ram. and good; fea- 

Ons. 
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ſons. By which it appears, that the account given of CH AP. 
them in Thevenot's Collections is not true, viz. _ 
That they bave no knowledge of God ; although it were Thevenot, 
not much to be wondered at, ſince the ſame author Noe, P. 2. 
faith, they are the moſt barbarous people in the world. 
But that was a haſty obſervation by ſtrangers, who 
could not underſtand one word they ſpake: for Sir 
| James Lancaſter ſaid, That in ſeven weeks time the Purchas, 
ſharpeſt wit among them could not learn one word of their Mr f e 
language, their ſpeech being uttered only in the throat, 
ftike the Caiguæ in Paraquaria, And fo Pliny Pin. N. H. 
mentions a people of Africa, who made a noiſe without © © © 
any articulate pronunciation; Stridorque non vox ; adeo 
ermonis commercio carent ; who were {urely the anceſtors . 
of thoſe Hottentots, concerning whom it is hard to 
affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately to ex- 
preſs themſelves better. As it ſeems they have done 
by Monf. de la Loubere's account of them; for he Du Roy- 
faith, That they have ſome kind of worſhip at new and vm de 
full moons ; and he thinks they own a good God, to whom ii. p. 112. 
they need not to pray ; but that there is a bad one, to | 
whom they pray not to hurt them. And in the Journal 
of Monſ. de Chaumont, we read, That they have no Journal du 
great regard to religion; but when they want rain, they Siam, p. "3: 
pray to @ certain Being, whom they know not, but that 8 
lives above, and offer milk, the beſt thing they have; and 
that the Dutch ſecretary had ſeen them at this ſacrifice, 
with eyes lifted up to heaven, and in a profound filence, 
Thus T have gone through all the nations I have 
met with, who have been ſaid to be without any notion 
of God or religion. There remains only one objection 
to be taken off, which relates to a ſect in the Eaſt- In- 
dies, which is ſaid to be atheiſtical in their principles, 
having an external doctrine for the people, and an 
internal, which they keep from them. 
To give the beſt account I can of this matter: All 
the late writers of China do agree, that, beſides the 
original doctrine of the country, there was brought 
in long ſince (they generally ſay 65 years after Chriſt) 
. . a new 
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a new ſect from Indoſtan, which they call Xexiab. 
The author is ſuppoſed to be one Xekia, or Xaca (as 
the Japonele call him), who lived long before. Matt, 
Riccius (or Trigautius) faith, This ſect was at firft re- 
ceived with great applauſe, becauſe it ſet forth the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the rewards and puniſhments of an- 
other life, but not eternal ; becauſe it introduced the 
doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls. In order to the 
happineſs after death, it required particular devations 
to 1dols, which by that means ſpread over all China 
and Japan, as well as other parts of the Indies ; and 
abſtinence from fleſh, as well as from murder, ſteal- 
ing, &c. and ſferitivs, celibate, retirement from 
the world, and great liberalities to the Tapoins and 
Bonzes. Wherein Bertoli, Marini, and the reſt 
agree. But there was a ſecret under all this, viz. That 
this was but an external doctrine for the people, but the 
internal doctrine was another thing ; that the ſupreme fe- 
licity lay in eternal nothing ; or, as they rather called it, 
an eternal quiet; and that ſouls are to paſs from body to 
body, faith Martinius, 2il they are fit for it. F. Cou- 
— who hath given the fulleſt account of this mat- 
ter, faith, That! when Xaca came to die, he ſent for ſome 
of his choiceſt diſciples, and told them, that the doctriue 
he had hitherto declared to them was only'a ſhew, and 
not the truth; and that all things came out o, nothing, 
and would end in nothing, as the late author Le Compte 
expreſſes it; and that is the abyſs where all: our hopes 
muſt end, But Couplet faith, That his diſciples take 
great care that this come not among the people; and on) 
thoſe, he faith, even among the Bonzes and others are ad- 
milted to it, who are thought capable of ſuch a ſecret” 
The eternal doctrine they look on, as he faith, as the 
Wooden account which is raiſed to ſupport the aber; bu 
they are by all means for keeping that up among the peo 
ple. Eut it is not clear what they underſtand by re- 
turning to nothing; for Monſ. de le Loubere faith, 
They do not under/iand proper annihilation by it, but in a 


myſtical ſenſe; and two things are implied by it. 


I. That 
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turning to the body. 2. That they live in perfect eaſe 
and quiet, without any kind of action. And ſo Couplet 


explains it by acting, underflanding, and defiring no- 


thing ; fo that this is the higheſt degree of quietiſm; 


and ſo Monſ. Gervaiſe, who was among thoſe of nia. Nat. 
& Polit. du 
Siam, part. 


Siam, and endeavoured to underſtand their doctrine, 
faith, That annihilation is to be myſtically underſtood, and 
not iu a phyfical ſenſe. As appears by what Couplet 
faith, That-one of Xaca's poſterity ſpent nine years with 
his face to the wall thinking of nothing, and ſo became 
perfect. But from hence he ſadly, laments the ſpread- 
ing of atheiſm among the Chineſe, who were willing 
to underſtand it in the grofleſt ſenſe. $178 
And ſuppoſe it be ſo taken, what imaginable 
round can it be for men of ſenſe (as the Chineſe 
would be thought above others) to take this for 
granted, becauſe ſuch an impoſtor ſaid it; concern- 
ing whom ſo. many incredible things are ſaid by 
them, that ſome have queſtioned whether there ever 
were ſuch a perſon or not: and Loubere. ſeems to 
think this ſtory a fiction of the Chineſe, for he can find 
nothing of him among the Talapoins of Siam, with 


1. That ſuch ſouls as arrive to it, are paſt all fears of re- H a p. 
k. 


4 


iii. C. p. 
161. 


whoſe traditions he was very converſant. But what 


reaſon or demonſtration did he offer? What ground 


could they have to believe one, who had been an im- 


poſtor all his days, ſhould ſpeak truth at laſt? 

But all this ſignifies nothing to the conſent of 
mankind. For this was to be kept up as a ſecret, and 
only to be communicated to ſuch as were thought 
capable of it. If they thought this to be the truth, 
why was it not to be diſcovered ? Was it becauſe the 
people were {till to be kept up in the common per- 


ſuaſion about religion? And was this for the fake of 


the Bonzes ? of whom the wiſe people of China had 
a very mean opinion, as they all agree. Therefore 
it could not be for their ſakes. But the people might 
grow more unruly, if this were known, If the Bonzes 
were ſo bad as they make them, they might rather 

3b 2 think 
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think the people would be better without them; 
and the beſt ſervice they could do, was to lay open 
the fraud and impoſture of theſe men, as thoſe who 
preached Chriſtianity in China and Japan, after they 
underſtood their languages, did very freely. And 
yet they did aſſert God and Providence, and the re- 
wards and puniſhments of another life, againſt all the 


doctrines of Xaca, both as to the external and inter- 


Couplet 
Declar. 
Proœm. 


Kircher 
China illuſ- 
trata, par. 
. C. IO. 


nal part. Matth. Riccius, having attained to good 
kill in the language of China, publiſhed an account 
of the Chriſtian doctrine at Pekin A. D. 1603, 
wherein he aſſerted the being of God, not only from 
natural reaſon, but from t heir own' moſt ancient 
books; of which Couplet gives a large account, and 
how the interpreters of latter times had perverted the 
ſenſe of them. We have in Kircher a fummary of the 
Chriſtian faith, as it was publiſhed in China; and 
therein we find on what grounds they aſſerted the 
being of God, againſt the atheiſtical ſenſe of Xaca's 
doctrine, that all things came out of nothing; for, if no- 
thing were firſt, how came things into being! Therefore 
to bring them into being, there muſt be a Creator before 
them; and this Creator is he whom we call God. This 
was plain and true reaſoning, and impoſſible to be 
anſwered by the ſubtileſt of thofe atheiſtical wits of 
China, For nothing can produce nothing, So that 
if Xaca's interior doctrine were true, that all things 
came out of nothing, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
there muſt be nothing before any thing ; and what 
poſſible „ can any man of ſenſe have, how 
any thing ſhould by itſelf come out of nothing ? 
There is no repugnancy at all in conceiving that an 
infinite Power ſhould give a being to that which had 
it not before; for although the difference between 
not being and being be ſo great, yet where we ſuppoſe 


a Power infinite in the cauſe, that may command the 


terms of that diſtance, by giving a being to that 
which had it not before. To ſay that nothing can be 


produced out of nothing, implies that nothing can of 5 
e 
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ſelf reſult out of nothing, where there is no ſuperior e H A P. 
Cauſe ; but to ſay that by no cauſe whatſoever any 


thing can be put into being which had it not before, 
is to take away all poſſibility of an infinite Power 
without any reaſon, when the very being of things is 
an impregnable reaſon for it. For ſince we are cer- 
tain things are, we muſt be certain that they came 
into s. ; and that muſt be either out of nothing 
by themſelves, which is impoſſible, or it muſt be 
from ſuch a Power which can give being where it was 
not, which muſt be infinite, | | 

Thus far I have conſidered the general prejudices 
againſt religion, and the atheiſtical pretences of this 
age ; and have ſhewed how very little they fignify to 
any perſons that will take the pains to examine 
them. | 
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* 15 1/40 DISCOURSE 1. a 


The un atheiftical Hypotheſes examined, 28 the Us 
1571 10 reaſonableneſs of them ſhewed. © 


BOOK NOW. come to conſider the atheiſtical hypotheſes 
Ol of this age; which I thall rank under theſe 0 
heads: * 
1. Such as have a tendency towards hea,” F 
2. Such as are plainly atheiſtical. 
As to the former, I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe two: 
1. Such as weaken the known and generally received 
proofs of God and Providence. 
2. Such, as attribute too much to the mechanical 
powers of matter and motion. 
I begin with thoſe who have gone * to weaken 
the known and generally received arguments for 
God and Providence; which I have at large ſhewed 
were thoſe taken from the manifeſt effects of wiſdom 
and deſign in the parts of animals, and in the frame 
of the world. I am far from intending to lay the 
charge of atheiſm on any who have weakened ſome 
arguments to prove a God, when they haye induſtri- 
ouſly ſet themſelves to do it from any other, although 
not ſo firm, nor ſo generally received. For I conſi. 
der the fondneſs men have for their own inventions, 
and how apt therefore they are to flight other argu- 
ments in compariſon with them. And this I take to 
Des cartes have been the caſe of a modern philoſopher of great 
Princip. and deſerved reputation: for he, deſigning to do ſome- 
Phu. par. thing beyond other men, thought he did nothing, un- 
r. aa. Jeſs he produced arguments which he thought had 
not been purſued by others, To this end he ſet aſide 
the argument from final cauſes, for two reaſons. 1. 
Re. od Becauſe in phyſical enquiries we ought to make ufe of none 
$ Otzeck. but the ſtrongeſt reaſons. 2. Becauſe all God's ends are 
unſearchable by us, being kept cloſe in the abyſs of his in- 
Me wiſdom, But when he was ſmartly urged by his 


learned 
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ſion he might ſet aſide final cauſes, yet he ought not 
when the honour of God, as the maker of the ſoul, 


is concerned; for by thele means the argument from 


the light of nature, as to the wiſdom, providence, 
power, and exiſtence of God, would be caſt off; 

which he looks on as the chief argument (which is 
taken from the parts of the viſible world, the hea- 
vens, earth, plants, animals, and eſpecially mankind); 
he had no other anſwer to make, but that what was 
brought for & final cauſe, ought to be referred to the effi- 

cient, 1. e. that from thoſe "things we ought 10 know and 
honour God as the Maker, but not to gueſs for what end 
he made them. Which is a ſtrange anſwer to be made 
by one of ſo much ſagacity. For, as Gaſſendus well 


urges, how can we honour God for the excellent uſe 
of theſe things, and not know for what end they were 
made? Wherein lies the difference between the uſe 


and the end in this caſe ? For he that adores God 
for the uſe, muſt do it for the end he W thoſe 
things for. 

But, ſaith Des Cartes, in moral conſi ee where- 
in it is @ pious thing to make uſe of conjectures, we may 
confider God's end; but not in phyfical ſpeculations, 
wherein we muſt only make uſe of the flrongeft reaſons. 
To which Gaſſendus very well anſwers, That if he 
takes away the final cauſe, he weakens the argument 
for the efficient: for that leads us to him. And it 
is not the bare ſight of the viſible world, which makes 
us own God to be the maker of it; becauſe it is poſ- 
ſible for men to think that theſe things were ſo 0 
eternity, or came by chance: but when we obſerve 
the wiſdom of God in the deſign and contrivance, 
then we come upon good grounds to own the efficient 
cauſe, and to adore him for the workmanſhip of his 
hands. As, faith he, if a man fees a paſlage for wa- 


ter between ſtones on each fide with an arch over, 
that doth not preſently convince him that it is a 
bridge ; becauſe pieccs of rocks might happen ſo as 


b 4 to 
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learned adverſary, that although upon another occa- 0 H A p. 
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to afford ſuch a paſſage: but when he comes to con- 
ſider the order in which they are framed and hold to- 
gether, and the conveniency of mankind for paſſing 
over, be cannot then but acknowledge there was a 
ſkilful artificer who managed it, and that it could 
not be done by chance. 

To the other argument, hat God's ends are nu- 


ſearchable, he anſwers, That it is not to be denied 


that God may have ends above our reach,: but, on 
the other fide, there ate ends which he open to our 
view ; as, faith he, particularly in the body of man, 
as the frame of the mouth for reſpiration and nou- 
riſhment, and all other paſſages ſo exactly fitted for 
thoſe ends; and ſo the bones, muſcles, nerves, and 
other parts of the body : but there are three eſpe- 
cially which ſtrike him with admiration. 1. The 
umbilical veſſels, the fitneſs of them for diſtribution 
of nouriſhment to the embryo, and the alteration after 
the child 1s born. 2, The valves of the heart, and 
the ſeveral veſſels for receiving and diſtributing the 
blood, 3. The perforation of the tendons, which 
ſerve to draw the fingers into the hollow of the hand. 
Theſe were cloſe and preſſing inſtances ; of which 
Gaſſendus profeſſeth, hat neither himſelf nor any of his 


acquaintance, who had made it their buſineſs to ſearch into 


rhe cauſes of things, were able to give any other account 
of them, but from the wiſdom and power of God. And 
he challenges Des Cartes to ſhew him wha? mechani- 
cal cauſe could produce ſuch valves about the heart; out 
of what matter, and in what manner they were made; 


how they came to have ſuch a "temper, conſiſtence, flexib1- 


Epĩſt par. 1} . 
en 98. 


lity, bigneſs, figure, ſtuation, &c. But I do not find 
that he ever undertook to give any anſwer to it; but, 
by a letter to Merſennus, it ſeems he was of opinion, 
that he could give an account of the formation of the 


ſeveral parts of animals in a mechanical way, fuppojng 


God 1o have e/tabliſhed thoſe Iaws of mechaniſm, whit 
he ſuppoſes in the ſame manner as he had explained the 
grains of ſalt, and figures of ſnow in his meteors. But 

| however 
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however he might pleaſe himſelf in his opinion, he e H a p. 
hath given the world no manner of ſatisfaction about 
it; inſomuch that his poſthumous piece to that pur- 


0 

poſe is charged with great and fundamental miſtakes. 

d However his diſciples run on upon the fame ground, Regis Meta- 
that final cauſes are to be confidered only in morals ; and phy{ |. ii. 

t- they muſt overthrow the argument to prove a Deity Nittich. in 

d from the wiſdom and contrivance in the works of Mediut. 

n creation; which, according to them, are only occafion p. — 7 

Ir of our meditation and praiſe. But how can men 

. ſenſe ſatisfy themſelves with this anſwer? For can 

- we give thanks to God for the uſe of our ſenſes, 

Jy without knowing that God gave us eyes to fee with, 

d with ſuch admirable contrivance for that purpoſe ; 

- and ſo for all the variety of organs for our hearing, 

e unleſs we are ſatisfied that God did really give them 

n for thoſe ends? Otherwiſe all that we have to do, is 

r to thank God for putting matter into motion, and 

d for eſtabliſhing thoſe laws of mechaniſm from whence 

e theſe organs reſulted. With what devotion can we 

h praiſe God for the benefits we have from the 1nflu- 

. ences of heaven and the fruits of the earth, if theſe 

h things were not intended for our good; but it fell 

5 out by the laws of mechaniſm, that we have theſe ad- 

0 vantages by them? So that all natural religion, ac- 

* cording to this hypotheſis, comes to no more than an 

] acknowledgment of God to be the efficient Cauſe of 

- the world, although we have no reaſon from his 

7 works to conclude him to be ſo. Yes, ſay they, from 

; them as the effects of a firſt Cauſe, which put matter into 

- motion, we may; but not from the ends which God in- 

J tended by them, which are above our capacity. But this 


falls ſhort of Ariſtotle's divinity ; for he aſſerted, 
that not only the firſt motion was from God, but 1 
the order of the univerſe; and that God did deſign 1 
the mutual benefits which one part of it hath from ö 
others: but, according to theſe laws of mechaniſm, 
God only put the matter into motion with ſuch 
laws, and then every thing came into the order it 1s 
in, 


„E eras 4 . TY WW _ 
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Princip. 
part. i. ſect. 
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in, without any deſign of Providence. Which takes 
away all life and ſpirit in religion, which depends 
upon God's managing the affairs of the world; and 
without that men may own a firſt Mover, and yet 
live as without God in the world. What reaſon can 
we imagine why we ought to give God thanks for 
fruitful ſeaſons, or to pray to him in time of drought 
and ſcarcity, if he hath left all theſe things to the na- 
tural courſe, which he hath eſtabliſhed in the world? 


But it is not denied by Des Cartes, that God may re- 


veal to us his own ends, aud then we are to believe them, 
and to ſerve him accor Jingly ; ; but that without ſuch re- 
wvelation we cannot find them out, Now this, I ſay, is 
contrary to the general ſenſe of mankind, where there 
hath been the moſt confuſed notion of a God. For 
I have already obſerved; that even the Caffres of Sol- 
dania (or at the Cape of Good Hope) do pray ſo- 
lemnly to God in their diſtreſſes for want of rain; 
and the Savages of the northern parts of America do 
the ſame at ſome ſeaſons of the year above others; ſo 
that if the conſent of mankind ſignify any thing as 
to the being of God, it will do as much as to his 
providential care of the world; and if ſuch a con- 
fuſed idea did carry along with it the notion of his 
providence, much more the clear and diſtinct idea of 
him. For Des Cartes proves the being of God from 
the idea of him in our minds: now what is there in 
that idea, which doth not equally imply providence, 
as well as his exiſtence ? For why ſhould not a Being 
abſolutely perfect as well regard the well-being, as the 
being of his creatures ? By the name of God in this 
idea, he faith he underſtands à certain Subſtance, infi- 
nile, independent, moſt intelligent, and moſt powerful, by 
which himſelf and all other things were created. But 
this 15 not all ; for he acknowledges ſoon after, and 
in other places, that, becauſe there is no neceſſary con- 
nection between the ſeveral moments of exiſtencè in a con- 
tingent being, we moſt evidently know our dependence n 
this ſuperior Being for aur conſervation ; which he * | 

| ofe 
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fore owns to be a continued creation. From hence CH A F. 

Iinfer, that Des Cartes's own idea of God doth im- 

ply a particular Providence. For if we depend upon 

him for every moment of our ſubſiſtence, and con- 

ſervation differ only by an act of our mind from cre- 
ation, as he affirms, then there is as immediate an act 

of Providence in our daily ſubſiſtence, as in our firſt 

being. But how is this conſiſtent with leaving all to 

the mechanical laws of motion? If it be ſaid, That 

this is only a general act of Providence in preſerving things 

in that ſtate he hath put them into, I demand farther, 

whether thoſe very laws of motion be not the effect 


is of a wiſe Providence? and whether we cannot from 

re them infer, that theſe laws were directed for very good 
Ir ends? I do not think this can be denied. And if it 
ay cannot, then I am ſure it certainly follows, that we 

= may know. ſome ends which God hath ; whereas Des 


Cartes ſaid, That all God's ends are unknown to us, 


0 being kept ſecret in the abyſs of his infinite wiſdom. But 
0 the ends of appointing the laws of motion may be 
8 known; and if theſe, why not as well the particular 
8 ends of thoſe works of his which we find ſo uſeful to 
mankind ? eſpecially when his Providence is implied 
s nin that very idea from whence he infers bis exiſt- 


f ences: nu oa oa al 

1 can by no means ſuſpect that Des Cartes deſigned 

1 to take away the force of other arguments for a De- 
ity, that he might ſecretly undermine the belief of a 


4 God, by introducing his argument from the 1dea, 
. which he knew would not hold (as ſome have ſug- 
J geſted); for I am ſatisfied that he thought this argu- 
' ment beyond any other: tor, in a letter to a friend, 
he ſaith, He bad found out ſuch an argument as gave him Ren. Des 


full ſatisfaftion ; and by which he more certainly knew that mei EP. 

| there was a God, than the truth of any geometrical pro- . 20% 
pofition ; but he doubted whether he could make others 
underſtand it fo well as he himſelf did. To the ſame 
purpoſe he ſpeaks in a letter to Merſennus. And in 


another 
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another letter to Merſennus he faith, That he thought 
himſelf bound in conſcience to publiſh his arguments to prove 
the exiſtence of God. Which being written to his in- 
timate friends, ſhew ſufficiently his own apprehen- 
ſion of the ſtrength of them. But what opinion ſo- 
ever he had of 1t himſelf, they have not met with 


ſuch a reception among thinking men, as a geome- 


trical demonſtration would have done; although he 
hath endeavoured to put them into that form. For, 
after all, they cannot conceive how an objective real- 
ity of an idea in the mind can prove the real exiſt- 
ence of that obje& out of the mind. He grants, 
that it doth not hold in other 1deas ; but that there 


is ſomething ſo peculiar to this idea, that the mind 
could not frame it, if it had not a real exiſtence. 


Now here lies the main difficulty, what that is in this 
idea, diſtin& from all others, which fo exceeds the 
capacity of human underſtanding, that we could not 
have ſuch an idea, unleſs the object were in being. 
The force of his argument, as himſelf hath put it 
in the mathematical way, prop. 2. lies here, 
The objective reality in our ideas muſt have ſome canſe, 
in which it is either formally, or eminently : but we have 


ſuch an idea within us, which is not within us either of 


thoſe ways ; and therefore there muſt be ſome other cauſe 


of it, which can be none but God ; and therefore he is. 


Now here the difficulty returns, viz. to ſhew what 
neceſſary connection there is between the objective 
reality in the idea, and the real exiſtence of the thing 
out of the idea. For that he faith, by axiom 5. 


That this is the true principle of knowledge ; for, faith 


he, we do not know that there is ſuch a thing as the vi- 


Able heaven, barely becauſe we ſee it; for that goes no 


farther than our ſenſe : but our knowledoe is an aft of 


the mind from the idea, which ariſes from hence, that the 


objective reality of the idea in our minds doth come from 
the thing itſelf as the true cauſe ; and the more of object- 


ive reality there is, by axiom 6. in ſubſlance than acci- 
| dent . 
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dent, and in an infinite ſubſtance than a finite, ſo much © H av- 


more doth it prove the exiſtence of the thing repreſented by 
the idea. | 

But the cafe ſtill ſeems different between an idea 
raiſed in our minds from an object of ſenſe, and that 
which the mind raiſes within itſelf about an infinite 
ſubſtance. For although it be impoſſible for the 
mind to make an objective reality, which is infinite, 
by its own power, yet it doth not appear but that it 
may frame an idea within itſelf, to which it ſets no 
bounds, and fo is infinite to it. And here hes the 
main ground of the miſtake. If our idea were infi- 
nitely perfect, as God himſelf is, no doubt it were 


391 


II. 


wholly out of our power to make it; but then it 


would follow, that idea, with its objective reality, 
muſt be God: if it be not God, it muſt be finite; 
and if it be finite, it is within the power of our minds 
to frame it. For although our conceptions of God 
be not merely negative, yet whatſoever conceptions 
we have, they are not adequate; and if not, they 
are imperfect, and ſo come within the reach of our 
capacities. | 0 

When the learned Monſ. Huet urged this argu- 
ment againſt Des Cartes, That the idea in us muſt be 
finite, becauſe it wants ſomething to make it perfect, being 
not adequate, Monſ. Regis, who undertook to defend 


1 


Des Cartes, anſwers, That if the idea be taken formally, 


as it is in us, fo it is finite; but if we take it with its ob- 


ʒjective reality, ſo it is infinite, and above our power : and 


as to its not being adequate, he faith, it doth not follow 
that it is finite objectively, but only formally; becaule it 


repreſents an infinite object, and it is ſufficient to make it 


infinite, becauſe it repreſents as much as we can appre- 
hend. I grant, that, if it reaches as far as our capa- 
city will go, it may be ſaid to be infinite in regard of 
its object, although it be finite as to our manner of 
apprehending it; but ſtill the main difficulty re- 
turns, viz. how a finite idea in us can prove the ex- 


iſtence of an infinite object. For the queſtion is not 
barely 


Cenſur. 
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Cartel. c. 4. 
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oO OR barely about our manner of conception of an infinite 


Being, which muſt be according to our capacities; 
but whether ſuch a finite 1dea, as we are capable of, 
can prove an infinite Being: for our idea can repre- 


ſent to us an object to which we can ſet no bounds; 


but how doth it hence appear that it muſt be an in- 
finite object really exiſting, and that ſuch an idea 
muſt proceed from an infinite Cauſe ? Although 
theſe things be not ſo clear as were to be wiſhed, yet 
we muſt not difſemble the force of this argument fo 
far as 1t goes, viz. that we cannot form an 1dea of 
nothing; and that we have no ideas in our minds, 
but what have a proper cauſe for them; either from 
without us by ſenſe, or from within by the acts of 
our own minds. As if a man hath an idea of a rare 
piece of workmanſhip, either he hath ſeen it, or elſe 
hath been told it, or was able to invent it. But here 
can be no evidence from ſenſe, and no man can find 


within himſelf a power to frame ſuch an object as 


God; therefore either he muſt have it from others, 
or elſe God himſelf hath imprinted it in our minds. 
Now if the idea of God had been alike in all, viz. of 


a Being infinitely wife, powerful, and good, there 


might have been great reaſon to have believed it to 
have been planted in our minds ; but the general 
idea of God among mankind was too dark and con- 
fuſed to form any argument from it; and it related 


chiefly to his power, and ſome kind of goodneſs; but: 


not ſo as to exclude any other beings from being ho- 
noured as Gods. So that the force of 1t cannot be 
taken from the conſent of mankind in this idea: but 
if it be only ſaid, That this is a true and juſt idea of 


him, and that there are other arguments to prove it 


from his works, ſo far it may and ought to be al- 


lowed. But the metaphyſical ſubtlety of this argu- 


ment, as it was managed by Des Cartes, was ſo great, 
that not merely perſons of common capacities could 
not comprehend it; but he complains himſelf, that 
the mathematicians would not be convinced of the demon- 

firatrue 


= 
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flratrve force of it. Upon which he makes a ſharp 
reflection, That the mathematics did rather hinder than 
wrther men in metaphyſical ſpeculations. 

But my buſineſs is not to lay open the weakneſs of 
theſe arguments, but only to ſhew that there 1s no 
cauſe to lay aſide thoſe which have been always uſed, 
and approved by the moſt ſincere and intelligent per- 
ſons in all ages. And this I ſhall make appear from 
his ſecond argument in his Meditations ; but the firſt 
in his Principles, where he briefly lays it down after 
this manner : 'That among the ſeveral ideas of our 
minds, we find one of a Being infinitely perfect in 
wiſdom and power, which hath not a contingent, 
but a neceſſary exiſtence ; which being contained in 
the idea, it follows that ſuch a Being actually exiſts. 
Des Cartes, 1n his fifth Meditation, confefles, That 
at firſt appearance this looks like a piece of ſophiſtry; 
but he ſaith, that, upon conſideration, neceflary ex- 
iſtence doth as much belong to an infinite, perfect 
Being, as three angles do to a triangle. But he ob- 
jects againſt his own argument, that our thoughts put 
no neceſſity upon things; as if I conceive a moun- 
tain, I muſt likewiſe conceive a valley; but it doth 
not follom that there is a mountain exiſting. But, 
faith he, the difference is, that in this caſe there is 
no neceſſity of a mountain's exiſting, but only that a 
mountain and valley cannot be ſeparated ; but in the 
other, it is not our thought makes neceſſary exiſtence 
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II. 
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Princip. 
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to belong to God, but the nature of the thing makes 


that thought neceſſary. For, faith he, I can frame 
no other idea that hath neceſſary exiſtence beſides, 
nor can J make more than one God who hath it; 
which ſhews that it is no arbitrary or fictitious idea. 
But Gaſſendus and others ſay, that all this is a para- 
logiſm, becauſe it ſuppoſes that which it ſhould 
prove, viz, that God exiſts, which was the thing in 
queſtion ; and withal they ſay, it is a piece of ſo- 


phiſtry to argue from the idea in the mind to the ex- 


iſtence of the thing out of the mind. And this - 
the 
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4. p. 233, 
&c, 


BOOK the main thing which Monſ. Huet inſiſts upon; for 
I. _ he faith, This argument proves no more, than that a moft 
Huet. Cen- perfect Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in that way in which it 


— * ne doth exiſt: M it relates to the idea, then it neceſſarily ex- 


. 4. n. 8. ffs only in the mind; if it relates to the thing, then it 


really exiſis out of the mind; but the argument doth not 

hold from one to the other, To this Monſ. Regis an- 

Reponſe® ſwers, That thoſe things which are ſaid only to exiſt 
'243, in the mind, have their foundation out of the mind; 
as a Syren, from the ideas of a fiſh and a woman 
joined together: and ſo other chimeras are Tormed 


from joining things in the mind, which nature hath 


not joined ; for a man cannot have an 1dea of no- 
thing. But in the idea of a perfect Being he cannot 
diſtinguiſh that which is in the mind, and that which 
is out of the mind. And that here is no taking that 
for granted which ought to be proved ; but it is only 
arguing from the nature of the thing; and not firſt 
ſuppoſing it to be, and thence proving that it is. For 
it is as much of the nature of a perfect Being to have 


neceſſary exiſtence, as of the nature of a triangle to 


haveth ree angles. 


And thus the matter ſtands as to this argument; 
ſo that whatſoever force there is in it, we plainly ſee 
that perſons of great ſagacity and judgment ſuſpect 


that there is ſomething in it of the nature of a para- 


logiſm. And therefore there can be no reaſon why 


we ſhould quit the former arguments, which were 
plain and obvious to all capacities, for ſuch a meta- 


phyſical demonſtration, which thoſe who are moſt 
verſed in demonſtrations will not allow. Let the 


followers of Des Cartes magnify and defend this ar- 
gument as well as they can; but let them not deſpiſe 
and reject all others, which have had the approbation 
of all ages, and the wiſeſt perſons in them; and that 


upon ſuch frivolous pretences, that we cannot compre- 


hend all the ends of Divine wiſdom. 


Boyleof Fi- But Des Cartes, in an Epiſtle mentioned by Mr. 


— Boyle, ſaith, That it is a childiſh and abſurd ay , 
| | | affir 
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aim in ee that God, like a proud man, had C H A r. 


no other end in building the world but to be praiſed by 
nen; or in making the ſun, which is ſo much bigger than 
the earth, but only to give light to mankind, who take up 
fo ſmall a part of it. Which is an expreſſion not at 
all becoming the reverence due to the great Creator 
of the world, from any one that doth acknowledge 
him truly to be ſo. For the objection, if it be any, 
lies againſt his making the world at all : fince it tnay 
as well be ſaid to be like a proud prince, only to ſhew 
the greatneſs of his power and wiſdom. But what is it 
which ſuch men would have? Can they imagine the 
world ſhould be made without any ends at all? Is 
that becoming the wiſdom of the Maker ? Or would 
they not have theſe ends to be known ? To what 
purpoſe are great and noble ends deſigned, if they are 
not to be underſtood ? And by whom can they be 
underſtood, but by rational and intelligent beings ? 
It is a great preſumption in mankind to pretend to 
know all the ends which the wiſe Creator had in the 
vaſt fabric of the univerſe ; for ſome of the great 
parts of it are almoſt wholly unknown to us ; I mean 
as to the fixed ſtars, every one of which, of the firſk 
magnitude, is ſaid to be above a hundred times in 
bigneſs beyond the globe of the earth ; and yet how 
ſmall do they appear to us! And in thoſe other ce- 
leſtial bodies, which we can hardly diſcern without 
the help of glaſſes of a late invention: and we are 
told by ſkilful aſtronomers, that there are many ſtars 
not viſible even with the help of teleſcopes ; and that 
they rather lefſen than add to the greatneſs of the 


fixed ſtars. But if they had given us a fuller view 


of them, we cannot imagine that God's great ends 


could depend upon ſuch way of diſcovery. If all his 


deſign had been to be admired by mankind for the 
greatneſs of his work, it would have been placed 
more within our reach, and the earth we live upon 
would have borne ſome bigger proportion to the ce- 
leſtial bodies, which is concluded to be but a point in 

Vito Kh C6 compariſon 


38; 
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B 0 o K compariſon of the ſtarry heaven; and the very oth 


J. 


of the ſun is thought to be no more in reſpect of the 
whole firmament. So that the main parts of the uni- 


verſe cannot be ſaid to be made for our view. We 


grant, therefore, that the infinitely wiſe and power- 
ful Creator hath great and glorious ends, which are 
above our reach ; but how doth it follow from hence, 
that he hath no ends which we can judge of ? For 
even in thoſe things which we diſcern at ſo great a 
diſtance, we ſee enough to admire the infinite Ma- 
jeſty of him that made them; and conſequently to 


adore and- fear him : and whatever other ends he 


may have which we cannot ſee into, yet this is the 


| beſt and moſt proper end for us with reſpe& to him. 


Other ends might ſatisfy our curioſity more; but this 
tends moſt to promote our true happineſs. As J have 
ſhewed in the precedent diſcourſe, that the wiſeſt 
philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Py- 
thagoreans, all agreed, upon n of natural 
reaſon, that the true happineſs of mankind lay in 
being made like to God, not in an affectation of 
greatneſs and power, but in goodneſs and true viſ- 
dom; which lay in the knowledge of God, and a 
temper of mind ſuitable to our apprehenſions of him. 
Now if thoſe ends be attainable by ſuch diſcoveries, 
which God hath made of himſelf in the works of 
creation, it is to little purpoſe for any to pretend that 
we cannot know the particular ends which he had in 
making ſuch a number of vaſt bodies of light in the 
heavens, nor why they are placed in ſuch a manner, 
and at ſo great a diſtance from us; nor whether the 
{pace between be wholly void, or filled up with an 
ethereal matter; nor of what uſe thoſe ſeveral bodies 
of the ſtars are with reſpect to themſelves, or the reſt 


of the univerſe. Suppoſing that we are to ſeek as to 


theſe, and many other things relating to the viſible 
frame of the world, muſt we therefore ceaſe to admire 
and praiſe the great God, the Maker of all, leſt w-e 
ſnould ſeem to flatter him for his greatneſs and 

power? 
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wer? There is doubtleſs a* juſt veneration due to c H A Pp. 


an infinite Majeſty, in what way ſoe ver he ſhews him- 

ſelf: but it is too mean a thing to imagine that theſe 
things were done by him only to be admired and 
praiſed by his own creatures: but if ſuch an admira- 


tion tends to beget in them a greater and deeper 


ſenſe of his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, and that 
be the beſt and moſt effectual means to bring man- 
kind to a conſtant fear and love of him, and thereby 
to fit them for a future happineſs, can any man of 
ſenſe think this to be an end unbecoming the Cre- 
ator of the world ? 

But theſe are ſaid /o be good moral ends; but not 
proper for phyſical ſpeculations. I anſwer, That thoſe 
are truly the moſt philoſophical contemplations, which 
lead us to the beſt and moſt noble ends of our be- 
ing; for this was of old looked on as the trueſt end 
of philoſophy, and the firſt occaſion of it. For it 1s 
agreed on all hands, that it had its name from Py- 
thagoras : and it is very well obſerved by St. Auguſ- 


tin, hat the doflrine of the foul”s immortality gave the Aug. ad 
firft occaſion to the Greeks to apply themſelves to philo- aaf Ep: 


» bis 


ſophy ; and from hence Pythagoras began it: who was E 407: 


II. 


inſtructed therein by his maſters Thales and Phere- Ed. Par. 


cydes ; and after long travels into ſeveral countries 
for his own ſatisfaction, he at laſt fixed at Crotone in 
Italy, and there took upon him to inſtruct others in 


the way to immortality : but finding great reaſon to 


miſtruſt many who came to be his {cholars, he ſet up 
a very ſevere diſcipline in his ſchool (which proved his 
ruin at laſt), and would admit none but ſuch as he 
had ſufficiently tried. But when he was aſked by 
one of the great men of thoſe parts, z0hat it was be 
Profeſſed, he ſaid, nothing but philoſophy, or a love of 
witdom ; which he made to conſiſt in two things, a 
ſearch after truth, and a purſuit of virtue. But by 
truth he did not underſtand the phyſical cauſes of 
things, but abſtracted and metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tions; for his notion was, that there was no cer- 
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tainty to be had from mere ſenfible things, which 
rather perplexed and confounded men's minds, which 
were apt to judge by the impreſſions of ſenſe ; (and his 
opinion was, that the ſenfe only tranſmitted the ob- 
jects, but i Twas the mind which ſaw and heard, &c.) 
therefore, to prevent falſe judgments, he thought it 
neceflary to draw off their minds from ſenfible ob- 
jects: to this end he bethought himſelf of the way of 
reaſoning by figures and numbers (as before ob- 
ſerved), which were ſo ſoon and fo grofsly miſunder- 
ſtood. He had learnt, faith Porphyry, from the Eaft- 
ern Magi, that God was light and truth; and therefore 
he looked on a ſearch after truth as one way of affi- 
milation to God. But the main thing was in the 
practice of virtue; of which there is a ſhort abſtract 
in the Golden Verſes ; and Hierocles declares in the 
beginning, The deſign of them all was to bring mankind 
to a likeneſs to the Divine nature. And in this, faith 
Eudorus in Stobæus, Socrates and Plato agreed with 
Pythagoras, That this was the chief end of philoſophy; but 
Plato added, Kare Y duvarov, as far as mankind could 
attain lo it, And ſo Alcinous expreſſes the ſenſe of 
Plato : but he tells us, That Plato ſometimes ſet it 
forth by being wiſe, and juſt, and holy; ſometimes by fol. 
lowing God ; becauſe, according to the ancient ſaying, 
God is the beginning and end of all things. 
Hierocles, 7s the end of the Pythagorean philoſophy, to 
give wings to our fouls, that, when death comes, we may 
leave a mortal body behind us, and fly to the immortal 
manſions above, and partake of a Divine nature, as far 


as we are capable of it. And Simplieius, in the be- 


ginning of his Commentaries on Ariſtotle, faith, The 
end of philoſophy is to attain to our moſt perfect happineſs ; 
and if a man arrived 10 the top of philoſophy, he might be 


4 God, and not a man. Thele things I mention to 


ſhew that philofophy, as it was underſtood by the 
ancients, was far from excluding final cauſes, or mo- 
ral conſiderations of things; ſince its great end was 
to bring men to a likeneſs to God. 


This 


This, faith 
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This being then the true original end of philo- c H Ap. | a 


lophy, to improve men's minds in order to their 1 | 
happineſs, how came the conſideration of the great 

ends of God in the world to be thought unbecoming 
philoſophical ſpeculations ? The reaſon was, that the 
immortality of the foul hath been excluded too. 
For although, according to the doctrine of Des 
Cartes, its diſtinction from the body be aſſerted and AY 
proved, yet its immortality is paſſed over, under this 9 
pretence, that God may fix its duration by his will ; and | 
therefore, unleſs we know the will of God in it, we | 
can determine nothing in philoſophy about it. But | 1 
the ancient philoſophers made the immortality of the BZ 
ſoul the foundation of all their enquiries, and there- 

fore took in all ſuch conſiderations as tended to im- 1 
prove, and refine, and purify the minds of men. For ' 8 
which end moral confiderations are moſt proper : and | 
therefore it cannot but ſeem ſtrange to any thinking 
man, to obſerve theſe to be ſo induſtriouſly ſet aſide, 
on pretence that we cannot find out the ends that God 
had in framing the world, aud the ſeveral parts of it; 
and yet at. the ſame time they pretend to have found 
all the mechanical powers of matter, which is much 
more difficult to comprehend. But of that after- 
wards : we now conſider final cauſes. And have we | 
not reaſon to conclude, from the preſent frame of the | 
world with reſpect to mankind, that the Maker of it 
intended to diſpoſe things for their advantage ? Let = 
men conſider the faculties of their minds, together | 
with the materials about them, and the organs God = 
hath given them to make uſe of them; and can they | 
think otherwiſe but that God hath abundantly made 
up to them what other creatures ſeem to exceed 
them in ? Their underſtanding, and contrivance, and 
artificial inventions, go far beyond the natural ſtrength | 
and ſagacity of brutes, as to the comfortable way of 
ſubſiſtence. They can make the brutes to be very 
ſerviceable to them, as to diet, clothing, journeying, 
habitations, &c. They can find out ways to com- 
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municate their thoughts to each other at a great diſ- 
tance, and entertain commerce in the remoteſt parts, 
by the help of their own inventions as to navigation. 
So that if one country be not ſufficiently furniſhed, 
they can bring home the products of others. And 
ſo all the benefit of trading (which in theſe later ages 
is grown to ſo mighty a reputation above what it had 
in elder ages) is owing to the happy invention of the 
uſe of the magnet. But ſet aſide theſe modern im- 
provements, and conſider mankind as mere natives 
of their ſeveral countries, take all together, and the 
inhabitants of the earth have no cauſe to complain 
of Providence; which makes up what is wanting in 
one thing, by ſuch advantages another way, that 
moſt nations are fond of their own countries, and 
would not change them. The ancient geographers 


Mela, l. i. indeed mention people who curſed the riſing and ſetting 
lin. . v. ſun, becauſe his heat was intolerable to them ; and the 
philoſophers thought they had great reaſon to con- 
But the ex- 


clude the torrid zone uninhabitable. | 
perience of theſe latter times has found it quite 
otherwiſe, and that the places there were fully peo- 
pled, and their condition tolerable enough, and in 
tome reſpects pleaſant to them; as to the fruitfulneſs 
of land, and numbers of rivers, and plenty of com- 
modities. And as to heat, that 1s very much quali- 
fied by the conſtant breezes in the day-time, and 
coolneſs of the nights; and the particular ſituation of 


ſome places, which at a very little diftance have win- 


ter and ſummer ; which ſhews that the ſeaſons do not 
merely depend upon the ſun, but upon the motion 


of the air; for wbere that is ſtopt by the height of 


mountains, there 1s winter on one fide, and ſummer 
on the other; as If. Voſſius obſerves on the coaſt of 
Malabar, and about the mountains of Arabia,'Congo, 
and Bengala, and other places : and Ludolphus con- 
firms it concerning the mountains of Malabar ; in- 
ſomuch that, he ſaith, the king there may keep a perpe- 
tual ſummer, only by croſſing the mountains. Others have 
given 
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given a more particular account of it, and tell us, 
that the Cherſoneſe, between the rivers of Indus and 
Ganges, is divided in the middle by a ridge of high 
hills, which they call the Gate: on the one ſide is 
Malabar, and on the other Coromandel; and that it 
is winter on one ſide from April to September, and 
ſummer on the other, and that not above twenty 


3917 
CHAP. 


Philoſoph. 
Tranſac- 
tions, u. 175. 


leagues diſtance in croſſing the mountains. And the 


ſame is ſaid to be at Cape Razalgate in Arabia, and 
in Jamaica; which is imputed to the mountains 
ſtopping the current of vapours, wherein the particles 


of them are driven together, and fall down into drops 


of rain; and ſo the ſeaſons depend upon the monſoons 
or fixed winds in thoſe parts; the north-eaſt blow- 
ing on one ſide from November to April, and the 
ſoutherly on the other from April to November. Sir 
H. Middleton {peaks of ſ/% great cold on the mountains 
/ Arabia, that he could not have believed it, unleſs he had 
felt it himſelf ; for he deſpiſed their information at 
Mecca, who knew the country far better. But he 
thought he went according to reaſon, as the ancients 
did; but experience hath plainly diſcovered their 
miſtakes. For heat and cold are found not to de- 
pend merely upon the nearneſs or diſtance of the fun; 
tor other things, we find, may not only qualify that 
heat, but produce cold where it was leaſt expected. 
Acoſta tells us, that the old philoſophers went upon 
principles of common reaſon, when they ſuppoſed he 
torrid zone was uninhabitable: but notwithſtanding he 
found it ſo far from being ſo, that he hong ht it plea- 
fant and agreeable, and ſaw it full of people : and he 
faith, that the air is cleareſt when the ſun is fartheſt off, 
and fulleſt of clouds and rain when the ſun is neareſl : as 
he ſhews at large from the experience himſelf had in 


Purchas, , 
Pil tom. Js 


P · 255 


Acoſta of the 


Indies, I. ii. 
c. 2, 3. 


thoſe parts. Some places of the torrid zone he ob- c. 9. 


ſerves to be temperate, as in Quito, and the plains 
of Peru; ſome very cold, as at Potoſi; ſome very 
hot, as in ſome parts of Athiopia, Braſil, and the 


Moluccas. The temperateneſs of it he imputes to C. 10. 
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BOOK the rains, to the ſhortneſs of the days, the nearneſs to 


C. 13. 


L. iii. c. 8. 


* 


Lucret. I. v. 
Ve 197. 


the ocean, the height of lands and mountains, but 
eſpecially to the winds. For he ſaith, The providence 


of God hath ſo ordered it, that the freſh and cool winds 


do qualify the exceſſive heat of the ſun. But he ob- 
ferves, That, beides the breezes from the ſea by day, there 
are land-Tvinds by night, which ſerve very much to temper 
the beat of the air. 

It looked like an objection againſt Providence, 
when men concluded, that, by the nearneſs of the 
ſun within the tropics, ſo great a part of the earth as 
the torrid zone ſhould be ſcorched by the ſun, as not 
to be capable of habitation by mankind : but when 
the contrary is now found moſt certainly true, and 
ſuch reaſons are given for it, which mankind could 
not have thought of, have we not ground to infer, 
that Providence had certainly ſuch an end as the good 
of mankind to order things ſo, as by ſeveral means 
to make thoſe habitations not only tolerable, but in 
many places delightful ? By this we ſee how' vain 
thoſe old arguments againſt Providence were, which 
were grounded on this ſuppoſition, that ſo great a 
part of the earth was uſeleſs to mankind by the into. 
lerable heat of the ſun. Yet how confidently doth 


Lucretius argue upon this ſuppoſition ; as though 
he could demonſtrate againſt Providence from heaven 


and earth : 


Hoc tamen ex ipſis cæli rationibus auſim 

Confirmare, aliiſque ex rebus reddere multis, 

N equaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 

Naturam rerum, tanta flat prædita culpa. 

Principio, quantum cœli tegit impetus ingens, 

Inde avidam partem montes, ſylueque ferarum 

Poſſedere, tenent rupes, vaſtæque paludes, 

Et mare, quod late terrarum diſtinet oras. 

Inde duas porro prope parteis fervidus ardor, 
 Aſhrduuſque geli caſus mortalibus aufert. 


So much room taken up by the heavens, ſo much by moun- 


tins, 
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tains, woods, rocks, marſhes and ſeas ; and two parts of CH AP. 
the earth uſeleſs for mankind by intolerable heat and cold; * 


that he could never imagine this earth was framed with 


deſign for the good of mankind. And yet at the fame 
time there were philoſophers, who thought the con- 


veniencies for mankind were ſo great in this world, 


that from thence they inferred that there was a Pro- 
vidence which had a particular regard to the advan- 
tages which they enjoy ; and this without any reve- 
lation from God of thoſe ends which he deſigned. 
The. Stoics knew, as well as Epicurus, the compaſs 
of the heavens, the greatneſs of the mountains, 
woods, rocks, and ſeas; and they believed as much 
that ſome parts of the earth were not to be inha- 
bited; and yet they concluded that there was a de- 
ſign of Providence in all with reſpe& to mankind. 
For they took notice, not merely of the ſpace which 
the heavens took up, but of the great beauty, and or- 
der, and uſefulneſs of the celeſtial bodies; and par- 
ticularly the convenient diſtance of the ſun to make 


the earth fruitful and pleaſant, and to diſtinguiſh. 


days and nights for works and reſt; and that the 
mountains were large ſtorehouſes for metals and 


rivers, which could not otherwiſe be ſupplied ; and 
that the ſeas afforded plenty of fiſh, and large conve- 


niencies for commerce; and the woods were fur- 
niſhed with timber to make veſſels out of, to paſs 
over thoſe ſeas, and ſo preſerve a correſpondence 
among mankind, at the greateſt diſtance, for their 
mutual advantage; and if there were uncultivated 
parts of the earth, that only ſhewed that God did not 
give theſe things to make mankind lazy and idle, 
but to exerciſe thoſe abilities both of body and mind, 
which he had given them. | 

But as to the two parts of the earth being wholly 
unſerviceable to mankind, by reaſon of exceſſive heat 
or cold, that is found, by experience of later ages, to 
have been a great miſtake. But Ariſtotle is poſitive 


teor. I. 2. 


in it, That the places near the ſun have no waters nor Arite Me- 


paſtures ; 


C. 5. 
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BOOK paſtures; and that the remote northern parts are not to be 


inhabited for the cold. But both theſe aſſertions are 
found to be falſe : however his authority was fol- 
Plin- rü. lowed, inſomuch that Pliny faith, Of fve zones two 
Ed. Har- Are uſeleſs by extremity of cold; and that there is nothing 
dun. but a perpetual miſt and a ſhining froſt ; and that within 
rhe tropics all is burnt up by the heat of the ſun, whith is 
fo intenſe, that, he ſaith, there is no paſſage from one tem- 
perate zone to the other. This 1s a ſtrange account to 
us now, and given by a man who had read all authors 


then extant about theſe matters; and it is the 


ſtranger, becaule in the chapter before he ſaith, That 


Hanno paſſed from Cadiz to the end of Arabia (which is 


much doubted), aud that Eudoxus came to Cadiz from 

the Arabian Gulph ; and that another went from Spain 

to Aithiopia on the account of trade; and that ſome In- 

dians trading abroad were caſt by ſtorms on the northern 

coaſts, who were preſented to the proconſul of Gaul. 

How could theſe things be, and yet they ſuch ſtran- 

gers to the torrid zone, through which they muſt 

1.1. v.c.3. paſs? But he ſeemed to take it for granted, that thoſe 
regions were unpaſſable, and uninhabitable, although 

himſelf mentions ſeveral nations which lived within 

the torrid zone; as the Negroes on both fides the 

river Niger, the Garamantes, Troglodytæ (whom 
Ludolphus makes to be the ſame with the Hotten- 

tots), and ſeveral others. Now if all theſe countries 

were burnt up, how came ſo many people to be then 

known to live here? and ſo they were from the time 

_— of Herodotus, who mentions them. But how dif- 
Plin1. v. ferent are the beſt accounts we now have of theſe 
N places, from what the ancients imagined! The coun- 


Solin. c. 43. 


2d. Bal. try of the Negroes, through which the Niger runs 


(which is ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature (if not 


original) with the Nile, and overflows the country of 
the Negroes in the ſame manner, and at the ſame 
time that the Nile doth Egypt), is, according to a 
Vonage to late author, a populous and fertile country; who ſaith, 


Surat, Pa 


71. ® That the natives endure the beat with eaſe, and are health- 
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that country, ſaith, That the heat is more ſupportable by 
the cool wind which blows ; and that for fix months it 
is as pleaſant as France. Andrew Battel, who lived 
about eighteen years in Angola and thereabouts, 
ſpeaks enough of the populouſneſs of thoſe parts ; 
and Lopez, who was at Congo, commends the tem- 
perature of the air there, Ludolphus, in his account 
of Ethiopia, which he had chiefly from a native, 


faith, That it is as temperate as Portugal. The ſame n. 36. 


we have already produced from Acoſta of Peru. 
Many more ſuch inſtances might be produced; but 
theſe are ſufficient to ſhew what a wonderful miſtake 
the ancients were under as to the torrid zone, and 
how very weak Lucretius's argument againſt Provi- 
dence from thence is. But the argument for it is 


much ſtronger from theſe diſcoveries ; becauſe, ac- 


cording to the ordinary effects of the heat of the ſun, 


they reaſoned truly: but there is a concurrence of 


| ſeveral other things which temper the air, which they 
could not underſtand. It is true, there are ſome 
things that abate the heat which ariſes from the ſun's 
nearneſs ; as the equality of nights to days, and the 
abundance of rains which fall at that time ; of which 
the moſt probable account is, that although in our 
parts the diſtance of the ſun cauſes cold and rain, and 
the nearneſs heat and drought, yet 1t is quite other- 
wiſe there; for the ſun raiſes up the vapours more 
there by rarefying the air, and that to a great height; 


which joining together, and falling down with greater 


force, doth thereby produce a wind as well as water, 
both which cool and refreſh the air; and where the 
vapours do not produce rain, yet they make a dew, 
as in ſome parts of Peru, which falling on the ground 
makes it fruitful. But theſe things are not ſufficient 
for were all the country in the torrid zone a flat, with 
thoſe advantages, it would not be habitable; and 
therefore the height of the mountains was neceſſary 
for this purpoſe. Which ſhews that theſe are 9 far 

| rom 
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BOOK from being botches or ruins, that they are great in- 


I. 


Scaliger. 


Exerc. 43. that thoſe do pie deitrare, who impute the mountains 10 


E. 12. 


Nat. & Me- 
dic. Braſi- 


ſtances of Divine Providence, if they can be made out 
to be ſerviceable to this purpoſe. Scaliger faith, 


the fractures made in the earth by the flood ; and that i 
is impoſſible that the earth which fell in ſhould ever make 


a ſurface equal with the height of the mountains ; but he 


aflerts them to be a work of Providence in the ori- 


ginal frame of the world, and chiefly intended to be 
Exerc. 42. 2 receptacle for water : and he obſerves, that the 
higheſt mountains are under the torrid zone; where 
Acoſta Hit. they ſerve likewile for tempering the air. For Acoſta 


of the In- 
dies, I. ii. 


gives that reaſon of the temper of the air in the Weſt- 


Indies, that it is a high country, having many mountains, 
which afford a great refreſhment to the neighbour-conn- 
tries: and he obſerves, that e ſea-coaft in Peru and 
New Spain is very hot, being low and flat; but it is 
Pifon. Hit. ot her teiſe in the higher parts. Piſo, a learned phyſician, 
who lived in Braſil, and hath given a natural hiftory 


l, l. i c. i. of that country, imputes the healthfulneſs of the ma. 


pud Elz. 


ritime coaſts there, which he thinks compares with 
I. The conflant breeze from 


Europe, to two things. 
the ſea lying on the eaft of it, which, he faith, very much 


defends them from the exceſſive heat of. the ſan. 2. A, 
ridge of mountains between that and Peru, which keep 
off the noiſome vapours of the mooriſh grounds on the 


other fide of them. In the night, he faith, the cold is ſo 
great (even in the torrid zone), that they are forced ta 
keep fires to prevent the ill effects of it. Nichol. de 


HiR. Para- Tecko, who was in Tucumanaa, ſaith, Tha? the part 


JUare b le 
C. 19. 


HNiſt Et! 1. 


of it which is within the torrid zone is very cold, by rea- 


fon of the mountains there; which, he faith, evidently. 
confutes the ancients opinion concerning it. Andrew 


Battel mentions the high mountains about Angola, over 
which he marched, and found the air very cold. Ludol - 


act. 3. phus faith, The providence of God is much to be admired 
in the mountains of Ethiopia; for the height of their 


op. I. i. c. b. mountains makes that country habitable, and their air more 
temperate ; and affords them rivers, which the flats in the 
torrid 
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trrid zone do want ; unleſs they be fuch as come out CHA p. 
of the mountainous part. And which ſeems very __*__ 
ſtrange, he affirms from Tellez, That the heats in ſome C. 5. 
parts of Ethropia are more tolerable than in Portugal, 
which ties fo many degrees more to the north. 
The force of what I have ſaid comes to this. It 
was ſuppoſed to be an argument againſt Providence, 
that ſo great a part of the earth was ufeleſs to man- 
kind; which is ſo far from being true, that un- 
doubted experience hath convinced the world that 
they have been fully inhabited; and that to the 
comfortable ſubſiſtence of mankind there hath been 
concurrence of feveral things, which could not be the 
reſult of chance, or of the mechanical laws of the 
motion of matter: and therefore we ought to con- 
clude theſe things to be ordered by Divine Provi- 
dence, for the u and benefit of mankind. 
There is yet one thing to be obſerved, before 1 
end this part of my diſcourſe; which is to ſhew the 
pernicious uſe that hath been made of Des Cartes's 
laying aſide the conſideration of final caufes. For 
there was lately a perſon too well known in the world 
(and whom I intend to conſider at large afterwards), 
who at firſt profeſſed himſelf a ſtrict follower of Des 
Cartes's notions in his Metaphyſical Meditations. 
But he made uſe of the argument from the idea to 
prove ihe world to be God: and Des Cartes cannot Des cartes 
be excuſed from giving too great advantage to Spi- 1“ 
noza, by ſuppoſing the idea of extended matter to be in- 
finite and neceſſary ; which overthrows the force of his 
own argument from the idea ; for if it agrees to mat- 
ter, it cannot prove the being of a ſubſtance diſtinct 
from matter, and gave occafion to the other to think 
that nothing but infinite matter was implied in this 
idea. And, to carry on his defign the better, he kept 
Cloſe to Des Cartes in excluding the confideration of 
final cauſes. For in his Mathematical Ethics (as he 
calls them) he hath an appendix to his firſt part, 
where he doth purpoſely ſet himſelf to „ an 
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final cauſes, as mere fictious of men's brains. But the 
comfort is, that they are no late fictions, but the 
wiſeſt men in all ages, as I have already ſhewed, did 
aſſert them; and it is not a mere mathematical ap- 


pearance will fright men now out of the principles of 


reaſon. But let us examine what the grounds are 
on which final cauſes are thus peremptorily con- 
demned. He ſaith, That they ariſe from the common 
prejudice of mankind, who have ſo much fondneſs for 


themſelves as to. think' that all things are done for their 
ſakes : that God made all things for man, and mankind 


zo ſerve him, But this 1s not a juſt and fair repreſen- 
tation of the matter. We do not fay, that God had 
no other end in the frame of the univerſe, but merely 
for the ſake of the inhabitants of the earth; for we 
do not pretend to give an account of the great ends 
which the Almighty had in thoſe vaſt and numerous 
bodies of the fixed ſtars, which are ſo very remote 


from us: but that which we ſay, is, that God hath 
placed mankind in ſuch a ſtation here upon earth, 


that they cannot but look about them ; and when 
they do ſo, they cannot but admire to find ſo great 
and ſo wiſe a Being order all things ſo, as to ſee not 
only the wiſdom but the goodneſs of their Maker, 
And how doth this appear to be à mere fiction of men's 
brains ? Are there not ſuch juſt cauſes for our admi- 
ration ? Are there not ſuch conveniences for human 
life? Do not all men ſee the wonderful contrivance 
and uſefulneſs of the parts of their bodies ? And are 
there not great diſcoveries of the like wiſdom in plants 
and animals, and the earth and ſea? Are all theſe 
mere.phantaſms and fictions of men's brains? Why 
are not the miſtakes about theſe things diſcovered 
in a mathematical manner? This might have ſignified 
ſomething : but to go about to confute mankind, 
by telling them h final cauſes are mere fictions of their 
braius, 1s far from being a geometrical way of demon- 
ſtration. Let us examine, however, the method he 
takes to make it out. 1. In the firſt place, he un- 
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dertakes to ſhew how mankind came to think ſo © H a Þ. 
much of final cauſes; and then, 2. how repugnant 
they are to the nature of things : 3. how men came 


to take up the notions of good and evil, and of re- 
wards and puniſhments from this opinion about final 
cauſes : all which I ſhall briefly conſider. As to the 
firſt, he ſuppoſes hat all men are born ignorant of cauſes, 
and look after their own advantage, which they are con- 
ſcious to themſelves of. And what follows? Firft, that 
they ſuppoſe themſebves free, becauſe they know their own 
deſires. And why ſhould they not, as well as know that 
they think; for they have the like inward perception 
as to both ? But they are ignorant of the cauſes which 
determine their dejires. How doth it appear that there 
are ſuch cauſes, which they are thus ignorant of? It 
any man undertakes to aſſign cauſes which mankind 
are not at all ſenſible of, he ought not to take it for 
granted that there are ſuch cauſes, but to prove it in 
ſuch a manner as to overbalance the evidence of their 
inward perceptions. For mankind are conſcious to 
themſelves of no ſuch cauſes: if therefore any one 
will prove that however they are not free, certainly 
that evidence ought to be clearer than the argument 
from our own perception to thetcontrary. I think I 
move my eye freely to this or that object, and am 
fully ſatisfied from that inward perception I have of 
the voluntary motion of the muſcles belonging to the 
eye: now if any one goes about to tell me that I am 
deceived herein, and that there were other cauſes 
which determined the motion of my eye, is it not 
reaſon I ſhould have evidence. greater than what I 
have from my own ſenſation ? But here we have no 
cauſes at all aſſigned ; therefore we muſt go on. 
Secondly, faith he, mankind do all things for ſome end, 
viz. for their own profit ; and therefore defire only to 
know final cauſes ; and if they find theſe, they are ſatiſ- 
fed. Ts not this well {aid by a man that pretends to 
demonſtration, and that in a geometrical manner ? 


Could no other ends be thought of but profit ? I 
begin 
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een begin to be of Des Cartes's mind, bat geometry ſpoils 


Thid. de In- 
tell. Emend. 


57 


men's reaſonings in other matters. For, how was it poſ- 
ſible for a man of common ſenſe to argue in ſuch a 
manner; men aim at their own profit, therefore they de- 
fire only to know final cauſes * What profit was it which 
this author aimed at in making this work of his ? 
He had, without doubt, ſome end in it; for I hardly 
think he could take ſo much pains for no end at all, 
Was it a good or a bad end? For mankind are till 
apt to be inquiſitive into final cauſes. A good end, 
no doubt, his friends will ſay. What was this good 
end? Was it mere profit? No, certainly, they will 
lay, his mind was above it; for he devoted himſelf 
wholly (as they tell us in the preface to his works) 10 
Philoſophy; and retired on purpoſe for the 8 of 
his ſtudies. It is then more than poſſible for a man 


' to aim at ſome other end than mere profit. And 


what was the end he propoſed in philoſophy ? Still 
we enquire after the end, although profit be ſet 


aſide; and we cannot have a better account of it 
than from himſelf. He tells us, his mind was ſet 


upon finding out the true good of mankind. This was a 
noble end indeed, and fit for a perſon that deſigned 
to improve his underſtanding. But was this true 
good nothing but profit ? So far from it, that he 
faith, He was ſoon fatisfied that what things mankind ge- 
aerally purſued, were a bindrance to the end be aimed at; 


and therefore he ſaw it neceſſary to give over the purſuit 


of riches, honours, and ſenſual pleaſures, and to fix upon 
an eternal and infinite Good, which alone can give ſatisfac- 
tion to the mind, and therefore ought to be purſued with 
all our might. This one would think were ſpoken 


like a true Chriſtian philoſopher : but his way is to 


uſe our expreſſions, and to couch his 'own meaning 
under very plauſible terms : but he ſpeaks his mind 
more afterwards, when he faith, This chief good of man 


is to underſtand the union between the mind and nature. 


What that 1s, will appear more afterwards ; but here 


mie. f. 361. he ſaith, That this is the end to which our ſtudies and 


endeauours 


ende. 
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they are only vulgar minds that aim at mere profit 
as their end; but that there is a higher and more 
certain and agreeable end for the minds of men to 
ſearch after; and that their happineſs lies in the at- 
taining of that end. Which being allowed, if we 
ſuppoſe a wiſe and intelligent Being to have created 
mankind, there is no incongruity at all in man's mak- 
ing that infinite and eternal Good to be his chief end, 
nor in purſuing after it with all his endeavours; nor 
can there be any in ſuppoſing that this God ſhould 


order things in this world with that deſign, that they 


ſhould be ſerviceable to him here as to his preſent 
ſubſiſtence, in order to his main end. For he al- 
lows his philoſopher to do many things with that de- 
ſign to ſerve his end, viz. 7o ſpeak as other men do, 
whatever he thinks ; to uſe ſenſual pleaſures, as they ſerve 
for health; to get as much wealth as will make his con- 


dition eaſy. Thus far then we find that mankind may 


propoſe ends to themſelves ; and that there are things 
which have a tendency to them ; and that it 1s very 
becoming in them to uſe thoſe means in order to 
their ends. Why then may not the wiſe Creator of 
the world appoint proper ends and means to man- 
kind, as to their conveniencies and future happineſs? 
What repugnancy is there in this, more than in the 
former caſe? All that he can ſay is, That mankind 
findiug ſomething. very uſeful to them, as eyes for ſeeing, 
teeth for eating, herbs and animals for nouryhment, the 
ſun to grove light, the ſea to breed fiſh, &c. and becauſe 
they are ſo 70 ro them, conclude that there was a Be- 
ing above them, which prepared all theſe things for them. 
And what abſurdity is there in ſo doing? What ge- 
ometrical demonſtration is there that theſe things all 
came together ſo of themſelves, without any intelli- 
gent Agent? All that he faith is, That they, conſider- 
ing them as means, could not believe that they made them- 
ſehves ; but becauſe they were wont to provide things for 

Vor. . D d their 
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endeavours are to be directed. Which is ſufficient to © H A P, 
my preſent purpoſe. For here it is confeſſed, that ___* 


Ibid, Fth'c, 
par, i. p. 34. 
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BOOK their own uſe, they ſuppoſed or believed ſome free Agent, 

which ordered all theſe things for them. And from hence 

they, judging all by themſelves, concluded that God or- 

| "tered all theſe things for their uſe, to oblige mankind to 

1 him, that they might honour and ſerve him; and ſo, under 

a pretence of doing honour to God, they fell into ſuperſti- 

tion, and were ſo bent upon final cauſes, till at laſt they 

made God no wiſer than themſelves, Is not all this de- 

monſtration ? They muſt think very meanly indeed 

of the underſtandings of men, that can think they 

will be ſatisfied with ſuch accounts as theſe. We find 

he grants eyes firted for fight, teeth: for eating, &c. And 

why, I pray, may we not in reaſon conclude that 

they were deſigned for that uſe? He finds ſome 

things to cavil at, about unfea/onable weather, earth- 

quakes, diſeaſes, &c. (which are conſiſtent with the 

general ends of Providence) ; but he hath nothing to 

lay, as to his former inſtances, why we ſhould not 

[ believe wwe had eyes to ſee with, or ears io hear with, or 

zeeth to eat with. But if theſe things were given for 

1 thoſe uſes and no other, doth not this prove parti- 

þ cular ends of Providence with reſpect to mankind ? 

What, if men do provide means for their ends, is it an 

argument of folly or wiſdom ſo to do? If it be wiſ- 

dom to act for an end, and folly to act for none, why 

1 may we not ſuppoſe an infinitely wiſe Being to act 

tor ends agreeable to himſelf? Not for mean, fooliſh, 

| ſordid ends, but ſuch as become the great Creator, 

1 and wiſe Governor, and bountiful Benefactor to man- 

| kind. And what is there unbecoming our idea of 
| 
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God in theſe relations? Is it then unfit for a wiſe 
Creator, and Governor, and Benefactor, to beſtow 


on mankind ſuch things as tend to the uſe and good 


of his creatures, or to take care of their welfare, fo as 
to furniſh us with ſuch organs of our ſenſes, ſuch fa- 
culties of our minds, as may make uſe of. the many 
conveniences which we have about us for our com-' 
fortable ſubſiſtence, and our cheerful ſervice of ſo 
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this be called ſuperſtition, to ſerve and adore him? c H A p. 


Is this making God like to ourſelves, when we acknow- 
ledge the infinite diſtance between him and us, and 
ſerve him with devout reverence and godly fear? Far 
be it from us to think ſo meanly of him, as to attri- 
bute the leaſt degree of our paſſions and weakneſſes 


to him. We know he could not be God, if he were 


not. infinitely. above our thoughts as well as our ſer- 
vices: but if he pleaſe to be ſo kind to us, to give 
us ſo many reaſons to love and ſerve him, is it fit for 


his creatures to deſpiſe his ſervice, on pretence that 


he is above it? Superſtition is a fooliſh thing, be- 
cauſe it comes from mean apprehenſions of God]; but 
true religion is a wiſe and agreeable thing, becauſe it 
flows from a due ſenſe of a Divine Majeſty, and a 
tender regard to his honour. And whatever men 
pretend as to philoſophy and demonſtration, there 
are none that really want ſenſe and underſtanding ſo 
much, as thoſe who deſpiſe religion under the name 


of ſuperſtition. We cannot deny that there is too 


much of it in the world; but as God remains the 
ſame notwithſtanding the follies of mankind, ſo reli- 
gion is as juſt and reaſonable a thing as ever, al- 
though ſuperſtition hath brought ſo much diſhonour 


D 
upon it. 

The next thing is to ſhew, hal final cauſes are re- 
pugnant to the nature of things. This is to the purpoſe 
indeed, if he can make it out, As to his argument 
from the neceſſity of all things, that muſt be referred to 
its due time ; becauſe it 1s not proved, but ſuppoſed. 


But here we are to conſider how final cauſes do ſo 


lamentably pervert the order of nature. They make, 
faith he, the cauſe to be the effect, and the fect to be the 
cauſe ; and that which was firſt in nature to be the laſt ; 
and make the moſt perfect Being to be the moſt imperfect. 
Theſe are ſad conſequences, if they hold. The two 
former he paſſes over, as he had reaſon, and fixes on 
the laſt, that they overthrow the Divine Perfection; 
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BOOK and he needs no more, if he can make this out. But 


how ? If God works for an end, then he muſt want that 
which he works for. Is this the demonſtrating ethics in 
a geometrical way? A father, out of kindneſs to his 
ſon, deſigns to advance him in the world, and fur- 
niſhes him with all neceflary means to that end. 
Doth this argue weakneſs and indigency, or only 
kindneſs and good-will to his ſon ? If there may be a 


8 of doing good to others, with regard to their 


welfare, and many means uſed to that end, what want 
doth this argue? But rather it flows from abundant 
goodneſs; and the. more perfect any being is, the 
reater is the beneficence and readineſs to do good 
to others: and one would think men did not want 
geometry to know this. But, faith he, God did not 
do this for their ſakes, but his own ; his own glory is the 
end of all. But if the glory of God be moſt advanced 
by the good of his creatures, how can theſe two be 
ſeparated from each other? Men may make a dil- 
tinction by metaphyſical ſpeculation : but if his glory 
be advanced by their good, there can be no real diſ- 
tinction between them; for both are carried on by 
the ſame thing. 1 
After theſe faint attempts, our geometrician falls 
to ignorance of cauſes (of which I have ſaid ſo much al- 
ready); and from thence, he ſaith, comes men's admira- 
tion of the fabric of man's body, becauſe they know not the 
cauſes of it, And did our philoſopher know the me- 
chanical cauſes of all the parts of it? What pity it is 


we had not ſeen them, inſtead of theſe looſe and 1dle 


diſcourſes ; for I can call them no other, when there 
is ſo much bluſtering talk about geometry, and fo 
very little appearance of true reaſon. But, faith he, 


very ſ{enfibly, The world looks upon a man as a Very 


dangerous heretic, and impious perſon, if he gives an ac- 
count of natural cauſes, and takes away their ignorance. 
I fee no ſuch great danger from his knowledge, what- 
ever there be from his impiety; for he hath _ 
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much more cauſe for us to wonder at one than at c H A P, 
Il. 


the other. But the impiety of his ſyſtem muſt be 
conſidered in its proper place. 

The laſt thing he ſaith as to cauſes is, That man- 
kind being perſuaded that all things were made for them, 
they ſet an eſteem upon ſuch things as they found moſt uſe- 
ful, and meaſured the value of things by their agreeable- 


neſs to themſelves. From hence came the difference of 


good and evil, orderly and confuſed, hot and cold, beauti- 
ful and deformed ; and, becauſe they imagined themſelves 
free, thence. came praiſe and diſhonour, fault and merit. 
And what tended to health or the worſhip of God, they 


called good, and the contrary evil; what ſuited to their 


imagination they called order; what did not, confuſion. 


What was agreeable to their ſenſes ihey called beautiful, 


ſweet, pleaſant ; and the contrary to what was not ; and 


attributed their modes of ſenſation to the things themſelves. 


And men judge of things by their different imaginations ; 


and from thence come ſuch great differences among man- 
| kind about good and evil, order and confuſion ; all which 


come from men's following imagination, aud not reaſon. 
This is the ſubſtance of what he ſaith : which in ſhort 
takes away all the real difference between good and 
evil, and makes good to be a mere effect of men's 
1maginations, from reſpect to their own conveniency, 
or what they call he honour of God; and evil what is 
repugnant to them. But how comes this to follow 
from final cauſes ? Yes, faith he, ice all things are 
made for them, therefore good and evil are to be taken 
with reſpect to them. This is a very weak foundation 
to build this doctrine upon. For things are not 
therefore ſaid to be morally good, becauſe they are 
uſeful to mankind; but that implies only a natural 
fitneſs for ſuch purpoſes, which is quite another thing 
from moral goodneſs ; and it is ſtrange our philoſo- 
phers ſhould not diſcern the difference. For 1s there 
no meaſure of good and evil among mankind with 


reſpect to one another? If the good and evil of 


things did depend upon final cauſes, with reſpect to 
Dd 3 mankind 
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BO O Kk mankind in general, then there could be no ſuck 


thing in regard to each other; for theſe final cauſes 
do not reach to one individual more than another, 


for they reſpect the whole kind. But we ſay upon 


good grounds, that there are things which are good 
and evil between man and man. Yes, it may be 
ſaid, with reſpect to ſociety, and the common good of the 
whole. Tf it be ſo, then it follows, that it doth not 
depend upon mere imagination, but that there is a 
true and juſt meaſure in things; for if human ſoci- 
ety cannot be preſerved without juſtice, and keeping 
faith and obedience to government, ps bom fide- 
lity, &c. then there is a real tendency in theſe things 
to that end, and a repugnancy in the contrary ; and 
if ſo, then their being good or evil doth not depend 
upon men's fancies or humours, any more than the 
taking away ſuel doth for leſſening a fire, or the add- 
ing it doth to tlie increaſe of it. For men's indulg- 
ing their own paſſions againſt reaſon and a common 
intereſt, doth as much tend to a civil combuſtion, as 
the other to a natural; and men's due government 
of themſelves and actions doth as naturally tend to 
peace and tranquillity, as withdrawing fuel, or caſting 
water, doth to quench the violence of fire. From 


whence it appears, that there are real ends as to man- 


kind, which are the meaſures of good and evil with 
reſpect to ſociety. But, beſides this, mankind cannot 
be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt without the relations of parents 
and children: and can any man in his right ſenſes 


imagine that the duties of theſe to each other de- 
pend only upon fancy? Is there no natural regard 


due from children to parents? no natural affection 
and tenderneſs in parents to children? Is all this 
only the product of imagination? So as to the dif- 
ference of ſexes; chaſtity, modeſty, and a decent re- 
gard to each other, are things founded in nature, and 
do not ariſe from cuſtom or fancy. But in all theſe 
things, although there be a juſt regulation of them 
by laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the na- 
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ture and reſpects of things to one another. 
our own bodies, health is not the only meaſure of 
good and evil; for it is ſo uncertain, that thoſe ex- 
ceſſes do little prejudice to ſome, which are miſchiev- 
ous to others: but there 1s a juſt proportion of things 
to be obſerved with reſpect to their uſe ; and ſo in- 
temperance may be conſiſtent with a healthful body. 
As to the condition of others, who, by reaſon of po- 
verty or ſicknels, ſtand in need of our help, it is a thing 


in itſelf good to afford them our aſſiſtance ; and ſo 


liberality, charity, and doing good, are fo far from 
being good only from imagination, that no man can 
imagine them to be otherwiſe than good. But, be- 
ſides all theſe, there are duties which are owing to 
that infinite Being from whom we derive all that we 
enjoy or hope for; and can it be any other than good 
for us to fear, and ſerve, and love, and honour him? 
He confeſſes, mankind allow that to be good which re- 
ſpecis the honour of God; but he means, that it is be- 


cauſe we ſuppoſe that he made all things for men. But 


although his goodneſs and providence be very great 
reaſons for our ſerving him, yet, if he had been leſs 
bountiful to mankind, they had been bound to ſerve 
him as their Creator. And it is impoſſible to ſup- 
pole that he ſhould diſcharge his creatures from ſo 
neceſſary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be 
a fault. 


and that he who is infinitely good, ſhould require 
what is in itſelf evil. From all which it appears, that 
the nature of good and evil doth not depend upon 
the arbitrary fancies and opinions of men, but upon 
the nature of things, the realon. of mankind, and the 
reſpects they ſtand in to one another. 

And it is a great confirmation of this, that our 
philoſopher himſeltm 
and evil, as it is with reſpect to order and confuſion, 
and beauty and deformity, and harmony and diſcord. 


For although there may be a variety of fancies as to 
d 4 ſome 


For it would imply ingratitude and con- 
_ tempt of the beſt Being in the world not to be evil; 


akes it the ſame caſe as to good 
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ſome degrees of theſe things, and that may pleaſe 
ſome which doth not others, yet in the main they all 


ee in a real difference between them; and none 


can have ſo little judgment, as to think that there is 
nothing but fancy, which puts a difference between a 
well digeſted diſcourſe and a confuſed heap of 
thoughts; or between an exact beauty and the pic- 
ture of deformity; or the moſt raviſning muſic and 
the noiſe of a pair of tongs. So that the exremes 


muſt be allowed to be really different from ofie an- 


other, what difference ſoever there be in perfons 
fancies as to what lies between ; and yet as'to them, 
when the idea of the thing itſelf is agreed upon, then 
the ncarer any approach to it, the more it hath of 
the reality, and the farther off, it doth ſo much more 
depend upon fancy. 

But, faith he, in our objects of ſenſe we imagine the 


qualities to be real things without us; whereas they are 
only the different impreſſions made upon our ſenſes, and ſo 


conveyed 10 our imaginations, And is this an argument 
that there is no real difference between Biller and 


feveet, ſavoury and nnſavoury, or that all ſounds are 


alike 7 Or that becauſe ſome have-fancied the muſic 
of the ſpheres, therefore there is no ſuch thing as har- 
mony? But ſuch kind of arguing deſerves no farther 
conſideration. 

I now come to the ſecond hypotheſis, which tends 
towards atheiſm ; and that is of thoſe who attribute 
too much to the mechanical powers of matter and motion. 
It cannot be denied by any ingenuous man, that in 
our age a great improvement hath been made in na- 
tural and experimental philoſophy. But there 1s a 
great difference to be made between thoſe who have 


proceeded | in the way of experiments, which do great 


ſervice as they go, and ſuch as have formed mecha- 
nical theories of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and have 
undertaken to give an account how the world was 
framed, and what the immediate cauſes are of thoſe 
things which appear in the world. I do not go 

about 
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about to diſpute whether many things are not better e H Ar. 
reſolved by the new than by the old philoſophy ; I » 
am not concerned in the doctrines of antiperiſtaſis, 
figa vacui, occult qualities, intentional ſpecies, and ſuch 

like : and I confeſs, that the particular hiſtories and 
experiments relating to things of nature, as to the 
bodies of animals, the vegetation of plants, and par- 

ticular qualities, tend much more to the true know- 

ledge of hature, than the mere nice and dry general 
ſpeculations about forms and qualities; which have 

been handled in ſuch a manner, that they have been 

like ſome of Ariſtotle's books, ſet forth, but not to be 
mderfiood. If therefore ſeveral qualities of bodies be 
explained mechanically, z. e. by virtue of the known 
affections of matter, viz. ze, figure, motion, &c. and 

that new ones can be produced by changing the tex- 
ture or motion, or ſome other mechanical affection 
of matter, it is far from my deſign to oppoſe them, 
or any ſuch diſcourſes, which tend only to give us 
more light into the occult nature (though not qua- 
lities) of things. For to ſay that things proceed from 
occult qualities, is in other words to ſay that they 
come from we know not what ; and none can take 
that for a good anſwer, from one that pretends to 
give the reaſon of a thing. 
But to proceed more diſtinctly, I make no diffi- 

culty of allowing theſe following principles, as to the 
nature and qualities of natural bodies ; which are 
moſt inſiſted upon by a late excellent philoſopher, 
and a truly Chriſtian virtuoſo among us. 1. That Mr. Boyle 
there 1s one univerſal matter of bodies ; that 1s, a 2 
ſubſtance extended, diviſible, and impenetrable. 2. and Quali- 
That there is a diverſity of motion in ſeveral parts of 
matter; ſo it be not ſaid to be in matter from itſelf 
as eſſential to it; for then it muſt always move, and 
there could be no Teſt, and ſo no compoſition. 3. That 
by virtue of this motion matter is divided into 
greater and leſſer parts, which have their determina- 


tion, fize, and figure. 4. That, beſides theſe, their 
| ſituation 
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* 22 & ſituation is to be conſidered; that is, their poſture 


and order with reſpect to one another: and when 


the ſeveral parts join together to make up one body, 


that is called the texture of them. 5. That there is 


a different texture both in our organs of ſenſe, and in 


the objects which make impreſſions upon them, with 

a different motion, figure, and ſize; from whence 
ants our different ſenſations, and our *ppmohenons 
of different ſenſible qualities in things. 6. That, by 


aà coalition of the ſmaller particles of matter into one 


body, there are different ſubſtances in the world of 
diſtin& denominations ; but by a change of texture 
or motion, or other properties of matter, that-com- 
pound body may be put into a different ſtate, which 
may be called its alteration or corruption; and if the 
change be ſo made as to. offend our ſenſes, it is then 
called putrefaction. 7. That there may be an in- 
comprehenſible variety in the coalition and texture 
of the minute particles of matter, which may be ſo 
different from each other, as to be thought to be en- 
dued with diſtinct qualities; as the twenty-four 
letters make up an inconceivable number of e 
by the different placing of them. 11155 

But when I have allowed theſe, 1 can by! no means 
agree, 1. That there are no other qualities in bodies 
but what relate to our ſenſes. It is true, we could 
not be ſenſible of heat and cold, but from the im- 
preſſions made on our ſenſes: but, ſuppoſi 


a real alteration in the objects themſelves; as that 
the fire doth not burn, if we do not feel the heat of 
it; and why that diſpoſition in matter, which is apt 
to produce ſuch a ſenſe in us, may not be called an 


inherent quality, is not ſo eaſy to apprehend. But if 
there be ſuch a real difference in bodies, as that one 
will make ſuch an 1mprefſion on our ſenſes, and an- 
other will not, we cannot in reaſon ſay that there is 
no quality in things, but that it wholly depends on 

our 


we were 
not ſenſible of the different agitation of particles 
without us, it doth not at all follow that there is not 
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our apprehenſion, It is granted, That ſnow hath a C HA p. 


greater diſpoſition to reflect light outwards, than a coal of 
foot, when the ſun ſhines upon all three. Now why this 
diſpoſition ſhould be called a diftin& quality from 
what is in the other two, ſeems to me a diſpute of 
no conſequence. So, if an echo be nothing but the 
cavity of a place, whereby it is diſpoſed to reflect the 


ſound back to the place from whence it came, al- 


though it muſt not be called the quality of the place 
which makes the echo, yet it cannot be denied to be 
the peculiar figure and diſpoſition of the parts which 
make it. So that, if men will allow ſuch inherent 


diſpoſitions in things to produce what we call quali- 


ties in us, the difference will not be found worth the 
diſputing. And I have wondered perſons of judg- 


ment and ſkill in theſe matters lay ſo much weight 


upon it; as though the quality muſt be ſaid to be 
only in us, when it is confeſſed to ariſe from a diffe- 
rent diſpoſition in the parts without us. e 

2. That there are no other qualities in bodies, but 
ſuch as an account may be given of by the foregoing 
principles: for I do not find it poſſible for any per- 
ſon, by virtue of theſe principles, to give an account 
either of the make or compoſition of the bodies of 
animals, or of the diſpoſition and relation of the in- 
ward parts, or of the inſtruments of nature for pre- 
ſervation of the individual or ſpecies; or of the diſ- 


caſes they are ſubject to, or of the proper methods of 


cure. And the more any perſon ſearches into all the 


mechanical attempts of this kind, the more unſatisfied 
he will find himſelf about them ; and will ſee reaſon 
to conclude, as a learned phyſician hath done, That 
we may know enough for our general direction what to do; 
but that the ſecret cauſes are ſo hidden from us, as Te 
have reaſon to admire the ſupreme Artificer in what we 
know, and to adore him in what we do not. 


Sydenham 
de Hydrope, 
p. 160. 


Theſe things being premiſed, I come to the main 


Point ; which is, whether matter, being put into mo- 
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8 tion, can in a mechanical manner produce that frame 


—— 


Cart. Prin- 


Cip. part. ii. 


L 23. 


II. 
Ibid. n. 21. 


III. 
N. 340 


IV. 
N. 36. 


N. 40. 


VI. 
Cart. Prin- 


cip. part. iii. 


Do 46. 


of the univerſe which we ſee, and the ſeveral things 
which are in the heavens, and in this globe of earth. 
and (ea. 

To make this matter as clear as we can, we muſt 
firſt conſider the general principles, and then proceed 
to the account given of the ſeveral phenomena, as 
they are commonly called. 

R = begin with the general principles ; which are 
theſe: | 

That the matter of the univerſe is one and the 
ſame extended ſubſtance; and that all the properties 


we clearly perceive in it, are, that it is diviſible, and 


capable of motion 1n its parts. 


That this matter 1s without bounds, and that the 
idea of extenſion is the ſame with that of corporeal 


ſubſtance. 

That it is capable of diviſion into ſo many parts, 
as we cannot comprehend the utmoſt bounds of its 
diviſibility. 

That God alone is the firſt and univerſal Cauſe of 
the motion of matter; which continues the ſame 1 in 
the whole, although it vary in the ſeveral parts. 

That there are certain laws of motion, whereof 
theſe are the chief: 

1. That every part continues in the ſtate it was in, 
unleſs moved by an external cauſe. 

2. That all motion of itſelf is in a right line, but 
by other bodies it becomes oblique ; and all matter 
being in motion, it becomes circular. 

3. That when two bodies meet, the weaker loſes 
not its motion, but changes its tendency, and the 
ſtronger loſes ſo much as it gives to the weaker. 

That the parts of matter were at firſt divided into 
many parcels of an equal and indifferent ſize, and had 
among them all that motion which is now in the 
world. 


That 
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| That theſe particles of matter could not at firſt be © H A. 
| ſpherical, becauſe then there muſt be a void ſpace __- 
7 between them; but by force of motion and natural VII. 
W they became ſo. | — 
hat thoſe leſſer particles, which came off from wvur. 
the angles of the bigger, fill up all the empty ſpaces * 49, le. 
| between them, and have a quicker motion. Y 
That, beſides theſe, there are ſome particles which IX. 
are large and flower than the reſt, being full of 9 
angles, and ſo more apt to ſtick to one another; 
which, by reaſon of their paſſage through the trian- 
gular ſpaces between the globular particles, become 
wreathed. | | 
And theſe are the three elements out of which he 
ſuppoſes all bodies to be made ; and accordingly the 
ingenious author hath framed a 2 of the univerſe 
with great art and appearance of reaſon ; but at ſome 
times he is content to let it paſs as a bare hypothe- 
ſis, agreeing with the phenomena of the world; but part. iii, 
withal he faith, hat he makes uſe of no principles but *. 4+ 
ſuch as are moſt evident, and deduces nothing from them 
but by mathematical conſequences, And 1n an Epiſtle to 
Merſennus, to whom he opened his mind more 
freely, he ſaith, That he ſhould think he knew nothing in N. 43, 44 
Phyſics, if he could only tell how things might be; if he 
could not demonſtrate that they could be no otherwiſe. | 
But to another perſon he calls it his romance of the Ep. tom. j. 
world ; which he confeſſes he was very well pleaſed E. bow 
with,” -- 5 | 
But ſo have not others been, who have taken great 
pains both in philoſophy and mathematics ; and al- 
though they cannot deny this hypotheſis to be very 
conſiſtent and well put together, yet they will by no 
means allow it to be a true and ſatisfactory account 
of the nature and formation of the world. But it 1s 
not my buſineſs to lay together the objections of 
others againſt the Carteſian hypotheſis, but to ſhew 
the tendency of it to atheiſm in theſe two points. 
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% 1. In ſetting up a notion of matter, or co 
——— ſubſtance, independent upon the power of God. 


2. In undertaking to give an account of the phena- 
mena of the univerſe from the mechanical laws of motion | 


without a particular Providence, 
Cart. Prin= As to the former; his firſt principle i is, That mat- 


cip. Part. ii. ey ig one and the ſame through the univerſe; and is every 


n. 23. 


where known by its eſſential property, which is extenſion : 


and therein he places the efſence of a corporeal ſub- 
flance (as will preſently appear). If then the very 


eſſence of matter be independent upon God's power, 
ſo that he can neither create nor annihilate it, what 


becomes of the creation of the world, according to 


this hypotheſis? 
Du Hamel Some object againſt his notion of matter, and ſay, 
e eee that he hath confounded mathematical and, hyſical 
1 pay bodies with one another. For, ſay they, the fre 
na 3 of his whole hypotheſis depends upon the — 
P. Petiti 
Principits there can be no vacuily, becauſe all ſpace is extended, and 


Principiis 


Cart. P. 28. therefore matter is in finite, or, as he calls it, indefinite; ; 


Huet. Cenſ. 


Philoſoph, but ſo, as he poſitively faith, that the idea of ſpace is 


Cartef. c. 5. he fame with that of corporeal ſubAance, and that we can 
conceive nothing in it but extenſion. Which they ſay is 
true, if we ſpeak of mathematical quantity, but not of 
Princ. Phil. real and phyſical. But, faith Des Cartes, men may pre- 
Py. tend io diftinguyh corporeal ſubſtance from N ; Out 


n. 9. 


n. 4. 


their minds; for either they mean nothing by ſubſtance, or 


attribute a confu ifed notion of an incorporeal ſubſtance to a 
corporeal, and leave the true idea of corporeal ſubſtance to 
extenſion. But this is very far from clearing this mat- 


ter; for himſelf lays it down as a fundamental principle, | 


T hat it is capable of diviſion into parts, and was actually 
divided by God himſelf. Now I deſire to know what 
that was which was ſo divided, It muſt be ſome- 
thing; and that not ar ncorporeal, but a corporeal 
ub/iance : not pure extenſion, but a body that was ex- 


zended ; and of which the ſubſtantial parts of the 
| univerſe 


rength 


tion that matter is nothing but extenſion, and therefore 


they utter that in words which they cannot comprehend in 
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| univerſe are compoſed. Nay, his whole hypotheſis c H A F. 
depends upon the actual diviſion of matter into parts _—_— 
' that are equal, or very near it; without which his three — oy 
pi elements could not be made, which ariſe from the 
motion and mutual attrition of thoſe particles; and ; 
yet he afhrms, in the concluſion of the ſecond part 
| of his Principles, That he owns no other corporeal mat- Part. it. 
ö ter but ſuch as geometricians call quantity; and is the *: * 
thing which their demonſtrations are converſant about. 
But 1s there no difference between geometrical and 
phyſical quantity? It is true, that in mathematical 
quantity there is nothing but extenſion ; but doth 
it therefore follow, that there is nothing more in a 
real and phyſical body? How can we imagine that 
God ſhould create mere extenſion in the world, and 
that out of that all the bodies in the umverſe are 
framed? Nay, upon Des Cartes's principles it is im- 
poſſible that matter ſhould either be created or anni- 
hilated; for, according to him, he idea of matter and 
extenſion are the ſame. But he ſaith poſitively, That 
the idea of extenſion and ſpace are the ſame ; therefore if 
ſpace can neither 'be created nor annihilated, neither 
can matter. And it ſeemed ſtrange to me, that a 
perſon ſo ſagacious ſhould not lay theſe things better 
together; but his mathematical notions ran ſo much 
in his mind, that his endeavour to accommodate 
them to the nature of things, was that which led him 
mto ſuch -inextricable difficulties. It 1s well ob- 
ſerved by Monſ. Du Hamel, that the great miſtakes DeConſenſ 
in natural philoſophy have riſen from men's applying Philofoph, 
their former notions to it. Thus, faith he, the common l. i. c. 9 
—— confounded natural things with metaphyſical © 
ſpeculations, On the other fide, Des Cartes, being a 
great mathematician, endeavoured to reduce nature to ge- 
ometry, and ſo conſidered nothing in body but extenſion. 
Extenſion, faith he, which conſtitutes ſpace, is the Jame oe 
which conſtitutes bodies; but we confider it more particu- n. 10. 
larly in bodies, and more generally in ſpace, which is not 
changed, as the other is. But is there then nothing S to 
make 
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BOOK make a body but mere extenſion? J mean not a ma- 


N. 11, 


Princip. 


p- i. n. 43. 


N. 48. 


N. 51. 


N. 52. 


thematical, but a real phyſical body. No, faith he, 
in the idea of a body we may caſt off other qualities; as 
hardneſs, colour,, gravity, heat and cold, and yet a body 
remains ; to which then nothing belongs but extenſion, 
which is common to body and ſpace. This is not ſo deep 
reaſoning as might have been expected from fo great 
a maſter of it. For although the particular qualities 
may be caſt off, yet the capacity of them can no 
more than extenſion ; as is plain in figure and ſize, 
as well as hardneſs, &c. any one particular figure and 
ſize may be abſtracted from body; but it is impoſ- 


fible to conceive a body, but it muſt he capable of 


one or other. Beſides, all this proves no more but 
that extenſion is the inſeparable property of body. And 


what then? Muſt the whole eflence of a body con- 


fiſt in one inſeparable property? But this it all the 
idea we have of body. Then, I ſay, our ideas of 
things are ſhort and imperfect, and there is no form- 
ing worlds upon ſuch ideas. And this was the fun- 
damental miſtake of Des Cartes. He lays this down 
as his ground of certainty ; or that we cannot take 


falſehood for truth, if we ouly give aſſent to ſuch things as 


we clearly and diſtin&ly perceive. Then he goes on, 
That the things which fall under our perception are either 
things and their properties, or eternal truths, Of things, 
the moſt general are ſubſtance, duration, order, number 
and N like, which extend to all kinds of things. And 
he ſaith, They may all be comprehended under thoſe two : 
Of intellectual or thinking ſubſtances ; or of material, i. e. 
of bodily and extended ſubſtances. Thus far all is clear 
and diftin&t. Then, as to the notion of ſubſtance, 
he ſaith, By that we can underfland nothing but a thing 
which ſo exifts, as to need nothing elſe to ſupport it. 
There is but one ſubſtance in the world which needs no 


fupport, and that is God. All created ſubſtances need his 
ſupport ; and the notion of them is, that they are things 


which only fland in need of God's concourſe to ſupport 
them. Hitherto we find nothing to flick at. Bu 
| N how 
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how come we-to have an idea of created ſubſtances ? Not CH A p. 
from the bare exiſtence, for that doth not affect us: but ; 
it muſt. be from ſome properties, attributes, or qualities; 
becauſe nothing can be attributed to nothing. From 
whence we conclude from any real attribute, that there 
muft be a thing or ſubſtance to which it belongs. All this 
appears very well {till ; only we muſt take notice, 
that all. properties do affure us of a real. ſubſtance. 
under them: which is very true, relating to phyſical 
bodies. But it is poſſible he may from hence aim at 
proving, thut there muſt be a corporeal ſubſtance in ima- 
ginary ſpace, becauſe there is an extenſion there, and no- 
thing cannot be attributed to nothing; therefore there 
muſt be a real body there. But I think it may be truly 
anſwered, that the extenſion is no more real than 
the ſpace is, and implies no more but a capacity of 
having bodies which it had not; that is, that God 
might create bodies beyond this world; and if he 
did ſo, then there would be a real extenſion: but as 
we conceive it, the imaginary ſpace is no more but a 
poſſibility: for bodies exiſting out of the compaſs of 
this univerſe. And therefore I deny this to be any 
real extenſion ; and that it can be no real ſubſtance, 
becauſe Des Cartes himſelf, but juſt before, owned 
that a' created ſubſtance was that which ſtood in need of 
Cod to ſupport it. Now is it poſſible to imagine that 
ſpace needs a Divine concourſe? Therefore he muſt 
diſtinguiſh it from ſubſtance, or elſe he muſt affirm 
it to be an uncreated ſubſtance ; which overthrows 
his diſtinction here between created and uncreated ſub- 
fances; As to his maxim, that nothing can have no 
properties, it certainly relates to ſubſtance, and not to 
a mere ſpace; which, by the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, muft be diſtinguiſhed from bodily ſubſtance ; 
and there can be no greater prejudice to philoſophy 
than to go againſt that. Now let us proceed. From N, 53. 
every attribute. a ſubſtance is known ; but there is one 
chief property which conſtitutes the eſſence and nature, to 
which: the reſt are referred. So, faith he, ' extenfion 
Vol. II. | E © 1 | makes 
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BOOK makes the nature of a corporeal ſubſtauce, and.cogitation of | 


N. 54. 


Part. ii. 


Epiſt. Des 


Cartes, tom. 
7. cp. 87. 
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a thinking ſublance. For every thing which we attribute 
to body ſuppoſes extenſion, which is only the mode of the 
thing extended; as all things attributed to our minds. are 
different modes of thinking. Aud thus we come to twa 
clear and diſtiuct notions or ideas; one of a thinking ſub- 


ſtance, and the other of a corporeal ; if we diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the attributes of thinking aud extension. After 
this he ſaith, That cogitation and extenſion may be confi- 
dered as conflituting the natures of a thinking and corpo- 
real ſubſtance; and ſo their clear ideas are, a ſubſtance 
which thinks, and a ſubſtance which is extended : but 
then theſe properties, he ſaith, may be conſidered likerviſe 

only as modes belonging to thoſe ſubſtances ; and ſo they 
make a diſtinct idea of ibemſelues, not without. the gaps 
ſtances, but as modes belonging to them, _. 

Thus I have carefully laid down his own notions 
about theſe matters. And now ariſes the main diff · 


_ culty, viz. how, upon theſe grounds, the idea of ſpare, il 
and of corporeal fubftance, ſhould be the. ſame * All that 


I can find 1s, that extenſion 1s really corporeal nature, 
although it be called an accident., But did not. himſelf 
alba nin it as 2 mode of matter, and as a ſubſlauce ex- 
tended © And was not this looked on as fach a pro- 
perty of matter, as thinking is of a mind? But can any 
man ſay that thinking by itſelf is an intellectual fub- 
flance ® How then can extenſion by itſelf be @ cor- 
poreal ſubſtance ? And yet if it be not, as I can fee. no 
reaſon from his own grounds why it ſhould be, then 
his ſuppoſition of the infiniteneſs of matter, of the ple- 


narty of the world, and the circular motion of his particles 


of matter, on which his whole hypotheſis depends, 
comes to nothing. And what a ſtrange 
is Des Cartes's world built upon? I could hardly be- 
lieve that ſo thinking a man ſhould not diſcern the 
weakneſs of his own grounds : but inſtead of that, it 

is plain that he laid great weight upon it; for when 
2 learned man of our own, and then a 
of * objected to him, that he extended the notion of 
corporeal 


foundation 


admirer 
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mnatter too far, but he thought it of no great cou- G HA. 
ſequence to the main of his principles, Des Cartes takes 
him up ſmartly for it; for he ſaith, he /ooked on it as Ep. 88. 
one of the chief and moſt certain principles of his philofo- 

phy. And in the fragment of his laſt anſwer, which 

he lived not to finiſh, he perſiſted in his opinion, 

That the emply ſpace was a real body, becauſe nothing Ep. 93. 
can have no properties, But there 1s a difference be- 
tween real properties and imaginary: if there be 

any bodies in that ſpace, there will be extenſion, diſ- 

tance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable thing that 

one of his judgment ſhould ſo much contend to the 

laſt, That there was a difference of parts in ſuch a ſpace, 

where there was nothing but ſpace; i. e. that there muſt 

be ſomething where there is nothing. And therefore 
Bernier obſerves, That thoſe who confound ſpace and Bernier 
body, run themſelves into ftrange abſurdities, by a corpo- &Ne* 4 
real ſubftance to fill all poſſible ſpace, or rather to be ſpace tom. i. y.25. 
itſelf ; and that God cannot aunibilate the leaſt part of it. 
And he concludes it to be neither ſubſtance nor acci- 

dent, but a mere _ And it was not an impro- 

bable conjecture of that learned perſon who wrote to 
Des Cartes upon this argument, that this doctrine of 
his, as he explained it, laid the foundation of Spino- EH. Mort 
za's opinion of the infinite extent and power of matter : f = 
but I cannot think that Des Cartes himſelf intended 242. 

it ſo, however the other underſtood it. And it 1s 

great pity one of fo clear a capacity in other things, 

ſhould ſo ſtifly adhere to ſo unreaſonable an opinion. 

And yet we find his diſciples go on to defend him in 

this matter. For when Monſ. Huet had objected, 

That Des Cartes had made extenſion, which was an acci- Cenſor. 
dent, to be a ſubſtance, Monſ. Regis anſwers, That he ä 
confounded extenfion which was of the ęſſence of body, Regis Re- 
with the extenſion which belonged to quantity; whereof Ceuſore, 
the one is confidered in itſelf, and the other with reſpect ch. S art. i. 
to magnitude, But let it be conſidered how he pleaſes, 

it is ſtill but a mode belonging to a ſubſtance, and 

not the ſubſtance itſelf. However, he refers us = 

oy Ee 2 ; - 


* 
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BOOK his book of Phyſics for the clearing of this matter. 


T. 


Cart. Prin. 
part. ii. 
N. 16. 


And there we find, indeed, that he diſtinguiſhes 


L. Phygd. three forts of bodies; phyfical, mechanical, and ma- 
55 * thematical. A phy/i cal body is one compoſed of \many 


inſenſible parts in its due order and figure; from whence 
reſult the phyſical properties. A mechanical body 1s one 
compoſed of groſs and ſenſible parts; which by ther figure 
and fituation are proper for particular motions. A ma- 
thematical body is a body conſidered with its proper k. 
tenſion under a regular figure, as 'a cube or a cylinder. 
But this doth not ſhew that Des Cartes did not con- 
found a mathematical and phyſical body: for it is 
an eaſy thing to find out diſtinctions to avoid a dif- 
ficulty; but then they ought to be agreeable to the 
general ſenſe of thoſe terms. But here a mathema- 
tical body is confined to regular figures; whereas the 
general notion of it is ſuch a body as Des Cartes 
himſelf means, when he calls it geometrical quantity, 
fuch as is the object of mathematical demonſtratiuns, i: e. 
of any kind of figures abſtract from phyſical bodies 
aud this, he faith, is that matter he treated: of. And 
to ſuch a body extenſion alone dong and to none 
elle, either phyſical or mechanical. Et 267112. 963 
Here then lies the difficulty as to Des Cartes's 
principles: he conſiders matter geometrically, i. e. 
abſtractedly, with reſpect to bare extenſion, and yet 
ſuppoſes the effects of phyſical bodies; ſuch as divi- 


ion of parts of matter one from another, and a brio of 


thoſe parts in order to the compoſition of things, 
But mathematical extenſion is capable of no diviſion 
but in the mind; for no man "imagines therearth 
really divided by the parallels and meridians, &c. 
and the diviſion of the parts of an empty ſpace is 
nothing but a mathematical diviſion, which implies 
nothing really in that ſpace, but a mere act of the 
mind in 'Concerving the diftance between the _—_— 
parts of it. 


But Des Cartes proves it Amend 4 2 e 


a vacuum in nature, becauſe the extenſion of ſpace and 
body 
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Body are ali one. But may not God annihilate that c H A P. 


air which is between the ſides of a veſſel; and would 


421 


there not be a vacuum between? No; he faith i 5 N. 12. 


impoſſible to conceive ſuch a cavity nd extenſion, or 


ſuch an extenſion without matter; aud if the middle ſub- 
france. were annihilated, the fi tes muſt come together, be- 


cauſe there would be nothing. between. By which we 


lee, that this notion of the identity of extenſion and 


corporeal ſubſtance had ſunk ſo deep into his mind, 
that he makes annihilation of the ſubſtance of matter 
impoſſible to Divine power; for there can be no ſuch 


vacuity, but there muſt remain extenſion, and conſe- 
quently a corporeal ſubſtance. This hath been ob- 
jected to the followers of Des Cartes, and lately by 


Du Hamel, in his cenſure of, Regis's Carteſian philo- 


ſophy; and it is worth the while to ſee what anſwer 
he makes to it. He faith, That his objection about 
the annihilation of the air berween the heaven and earth, 


* aux 
Reflex. de 
M. Du Ha- 


can be of no force to prove a vacuum ; becauſe if there be ce, rs} th 


no ſpace, they muſt. touch one another ; and if they do not, 
there muſt be ſpace, aud conſequently a corporeal ſi 2 | 
But, faith; Du Hamel, may not God, by the ſame 


power by which he preſerves the bodies between 


heaven and earth, deſtroy them, and then there muſt- 


be a vacuum? He anſwers plainly, That an annihila- 
tion of the ſubtance of matter is impoſſible, even to the 


power. of God, becauſe his will is immutable. He grants 
that God. may deſtroy the air, aud all other bodies, as to 


their form or preſent modification ; but he cannot deſtroy 
their matter, i. e. their . extenſion, which is a true ſub- 
lance; and ſubſtances are mdefetiible. Where we plainly 
lee that the Carteſians aſſert the neceſſary exiſtence 
of matter, and that it is not in the power of God to 
deſtroy it; and whatever they may talk of the will 


of God, they. deny any power to ein it with re- 


ſpect to matte. 
But Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe bedien 
touch one another, when God can create another 


— between? No, ſaith Regis, hat fill ſuppoſes a 


Te 3 ſpace 
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BOOK ſpace between ; and if there be a ſpace, there muſt be a 
body; and ſo a vacuum is a repugnancy in itſelf. But 
this ſpace, faith Du Hamel, is nothing but imagi- 
nary, a fiction of the mind ; and there 1s no arguing 


Le 


from thence to the nature of things. Regis replies, 
That their ideas depend on the objeftive realities of things; 


and that the idea of fpace or extenſion is one of their pri- 
mitive ideas; and that it repreſents ſubſtance, and all 


ſubſtance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the neceſſary ex- 


iſtence of matter is looked on by them as a funda» 
mental principle, and depending on primitive ideas. 


Abrege, Monſ. Bernier puts the caſe of air being annihi- 
tom. i. p. 13. lated between two walls; and he defires to know of 
the Carteſians, whether. theſe two walls will come to- 


gether or not? They ſay, They mußt, if there be nothing 
between. True, faith he, there is nothing corporeal, 
or that touches our ſenſes, no ſubſtance or accidents; 


but there is a true diſtance remaining. Suppoſe a 
chamber twenty feet long, fifteen feet broad, and ten 


feet high ; and theſe dimenſions to be meaſured, and 
one wall twenty feet diſtant from the other : it can- 
not be ſaid that it is the air that makes the diſtance 
between them ; how then comes this diſtance to be 
quite loſt, if the air be deſtroyed ? They have no an- 
ſwer, he ſaith, but to ſay, it is an impoffible fuppo- 
ſition ; and they will rather deny God's omnipotency 
in annibilating the air, than let go their opinion, 


Monſ. Regis, in his Phyſics, takes notice of Bernier's 
doubts ; and, in anſwer to them, he reſolves it at laſt 
Reg. Phyſ. into this: That it is impoſſible there ſhould be an anni 
hilation, ſo as to make a vacuum, becauſe ſubſtances can- 


part. i. ch. 
3. n. 3. b 
| not ceaſe ; not from the nature of things, but from the im- 


mutable Twill of God. And, after all poffible objec- 

tions, here they ſtick, and ſeem reſolved to maintain, 

that extenſion and matter are the ſame. | 
Rohault, Even Monſ. Rohault himſelf, although in ſome 


Tr Phy things he ſaw it neceſſary to leave Des Cartes, yet in 


n. 9. this he perſiſts, That the efſence of matter conſiſts in exten- 
Aon, and that ſpace and matter are the ſame ; and there- 


fore 
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fore à vacuum is impoſſible. And to the objection © H Af. 
about the walls of a chamber ſtanding, when the air 


is annihilated, he avoids anſwering as 10 God's omni- C. B. 1,2,3. 


potency but, he faith, according to our uuderſtanding 
the walls muſt come together. And to that about the 
wall's diſtance not depending on the air, he anſwers, 
That the being of the walls does not depend upon the air 
within, but the ſtate or diſpoſition of them doth upon the 
extenfion between them ; which he ſuppoſes impoſſible 
to be taken away, and that the ſubſtance of matter 
hath a neceſſary exiſtence. | 

The ſubſtance of this argument comes to this. 
Des Cartes makes all the matter of the world to be one 
and the ſame : but he aſſerts the eſſence of matter to be 
extenſion, and that extenſion can neither be created 
nor anmhilated ; and therefore it is impoſſible, upon 
his principles, to make out the dependence of matter 
upon an infinite Creator. If it be ſaid, that Des 
Cartes expreſsly ſaith, That it ſeemed manifeſt io him Cart. Prin. 
| that there is no other general cauſe which created matter V u. 36. 
with motion and reſt but God; and that in the fragment 
of his laſt anſwer to Dr. H. M. he ſaith, That if mat- Id. Epift, 
ter were left to itſelf, it would not move, but that it was e. 53. 
firſt moved by God; I anſwer, That according to his 
principles the ſubſtance of matter muſt be before, 
becauſe there muſt be ſpace ; and ſpace and matter 
are the ſame. And I can fee no poſſible way of clear- 
ing him, but by ſaying, that he held two ſorts of 
matter: one part is phyſical matter, which God gave 
motion to at firſt when he created it, and out of 
which the world was framed; and the other mathe- 
matical, which conſiſts in mere extenſion: but how 
to reconcile theſe two to his aſſerting one and the ſame 
matter in the world, is a thing above my underſtand- 
A es 


The next thing to be conſidered, is Des Cartes's 11. 
undertaking to give an account of the phenomena 
of the univerſe from the mechanical laws of motion, 
without a particular Providence. We are told by 

| E e 4 ſome, 
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o o x ſome, who have been very converſant with the athe · 
1ſtical perſons of our age, That they deſpiſe the Epicu- 
Fr, Cuperi rean hypotheſis, of the world's being made by a fortuitous 


Arcan. 
SK. concourſe of atoms, as a ridiculous thing ; and think Mo- 


Lii.c. 3. ess account more probable than that (which is a great 


favour indeed). So that it is to little purpoſe now 
to ſpend time in ſhewing how precarious and unſa- 
tisfactory the principles of Epicurus were, who ſup- 


ps motion in matter without the leaſt ground for 


but Des Cartes was a man of too great ſenſe and 

—— — to commit ſuch blunders as Epicurus was 

Huet. Cenſ. guilty of (whom one of his ſharpeſt adverſaries al- 
© 8. 4. lows to have been of a great and ſearching wit, ꝛuell 
killed in geometry, io which he endeavoured to reduce na- 


tural philoſophy {although he failed in his attempt): that | 


he had a faculty of expreſſing his mind clearly in few 
words, above any either ancient or modern writer ). 
Therefore it will be neceſſary to conſider what Des 


Cartes yields, that we may not miſtake or enn, 


ſent his deſign. 

1. He grants that God did at firſt create matter, 
which was capable of reſt or motion, 

2. That matter, left to' itſelf, would be without any 
motion; and therefore the firſt motion was . 
God. 

3. That God, by his ordinary providence, doth 
preſerve as much motion in the world as was 2 at 
firſt. 

4. That we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any other 
alteration in the ordinary courle of things, according 
to the laws of motion, than what we are Contain of 
by exper ence or revelation. | 

And now the main point 1s, whether mates; haing 
thus put into motion, can produce the phenomena. of 
the world, without any farther interpoſition of Provi- 
dence, than only to preſerve the motion of matter? 
For which we muſt conſider, that he doth not give a 
ſatisfactory account, 1. of the nature and Jaws of mo- 
tion, nor, 2. of the phenomena of the univerſe, Horn 

As 
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As to the former, I ſhall enquire into his notion of e HA f. 


nnd and then of the laws of it. 
175 He aſſerts, that motion, according to n prin- 


ciples, i is barely a mode of matter, without any inward Si rie. 


part. ii. 


principle of motion. For motion, he ſaith, is the 
change of the ſituation of bodies with reſpect to one 
another, or a removing a body from the vicinity of ſome 
bodies to the neighbourhood of others ; and he places it 
in ſuch a tranſlation, on purpoſe that it may be un- 
derſtood to be only a mode of the matter moved, as 
figure is of a thing figured. But it is not fo eaſy to 
underſtand that motion, which imports an action, 
ſhould be only @ mode of the matter moved, as it is 
that figure belongs only to the thing figured. For 
it is not poſſible for the figure to be any where elſe 


but in that body which bath it; but it is poſſible to 


apprehend motion to come either from an external 
agent or an internal principle; and ſo it is not a 
mere mode of the thing moved. But when the 
whole weight is laid upon the nature of motion in 
this caſe, ſome greater evidence ought to have been 
given how motion, being once given to matter as a 
mode of it, muſt always continue, when the reſiſt- 
ance of bodies doth certainly weaken it ſo as to need 


n. 25. 


a new force to repair it. For either all motion of 


matter muſt be by a violent impulſe, without regard 
to the different force or magnitude of things (which 
is to overthrow the due laws of motion), or elſe there 
muſt be a proportion in the force of the mover to 
the reſiſtance of the body moved: and if there be a 
regard to that proportion (or elſe the ſmalleſt body 
might move the greateſt), then there muſt be a re- 
ſiſtance in that body which is moved: but every re- 
ſiſtance gives a check to the motion of that body 


which moved it, and every check leſſens the impulſe; 


and ſo from a gradual reſiſtance there muſt come a 
gradual decay, till at laſt all motion mult ceaſe; as 
it is in all machines whoſe motion depends upon ex- 


ternal force. Des Cartes, indeed, ſaith, That what- 
ever 
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BOOK ever motion is loft by one body, is communicated to the 
tert, and ſo the firſi motion is flill preſerved. But it is 
hardly poſſible to make it appear that motion is not 

ſo much weakened by reſiſtance, but that it can pre- 

ſerve itſelf in a degree of motion proportionable to 
that which is not communicated to another. For 
the frequency of impulſe leſſens the power of reflec- 
tion; and it appears in light, and ſounds, and other 

things, that whatever is reflected weaker. 80 

that reſiſtance muſt gradually weaken motion. And 
in the motion of projected bodies, Des Cartes himſelf 

1d. part. ii. grants, That the motion continues till it be hindered by 
38. the reſiſtance it meets with; and he faith, I is manifeſt 
that the motion is retarded by the air, and other ambient 

fluids, and ſo it cannot continue long. But is that an ar- 

gument that bodies do continue motion till they be hin- 

dered, and that motion is only a mode of the body moved? 
Whatever mode it 1s, 1t comes from the force of the 
immediate agent, and not from the motion at firſt 

given to matter; and here we ſee the reſiſtance it 

meets with ſoon gives a ſtop to it. Therefore it 

ſeems unconceivable that all the motion in the world, 
conſidering the continual reſiſtance of bodies, ſhould 

be the ſame mode of matter which was at firſt given 

H. Moi to it. And as to his definition of motion, ſome have 
Many, undertaken to demonſtrate it to be falſe, by ſhewing 
par. i, c. 7, how one body may come nearer to another, without 
changing the ſituation of the parts next adjoining to it; 

and that there is no ſuch reciprocal motion as he aſ- 

ſerts, although there be a reciprocal change of fitua- 

tion, which is unavoidable. But Monſ. Rohault 

e faith, That motion is to be taken with reſpect to the next, 

„ wole.; ani: abt to any remote bodies. Howeyer Monſ. Regs 
Regis ge. thought fit to quit that definition of Des Cartes for 
Refiexions another, which Du Hamel ſaith is not at all better; 
I. Berz but he thought it neceſſary to take in the efficient 
mel, ch 7. £24ſe of motion, which makes it not to be a mere mode 
of the matter moved. And but for the authority 

of mathematic ans nd philoſop hers, it would be 

— thought 
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thought ridiculous for a thing not to be faid 70 be 
moved, becauſe it doth not change the fituation as to the 


next bodies about it; as that the kernel of a nut is not 


moved, becauſe it is thrown with the ſhell upon it; 


or that the wine is not moved in a ſhip at ſea, be- 


caufe it keeps within the veſſel. So, if the earth be 
carried about with the force of the vortex wherein it 
is, it is as certainly moved as a pendulum is with the 
motion of the ſhip, although it hath a proper mo- 
tion of its own. 


427 
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— 


But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of Des Carts 


the proportion of the increaſe and leſſening of mo- 
tion, upon the meeting of two hard bodies, and he 
lays down even rules to determine it; but it falls 


Prin, par. Ii. 
n. 45, &c. 


out very unhappily, that fix of them are denied to be 


true, aud that the firſt doth not anſwer the end it was 
brought for. This was a bold charge on fo great a 
mathematician ; but all that Regis ſaith in anſwer to 
it is, That he did not undertake to defend all Des Cartes's 
rules of motion, becauſe they did not appear to him eract 
enough. But if the particular rules of motion be no 
— fixed nor underſtood, how come they to be ſo 
certain that the ſame quantity of motion is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in the world? For that Des Cartes hath re- 
courſe to the: immutable zoill of God, which hath deter- 
mimed it. No doubt if God hath determined it, ſo it 
muſt be. But from whence comes Des Cartes to 
know this to be the immutable will of God ? What 
antecedent reaſon is there to ſatisfy any man's mind 
that God, by his immutable will, muſt keep up the 
fame proportion of motion in the world? Why may 
not God alter or ſuſpend the laws of motion, as to 
the parts of matter, in what way or manner he thinks 
good? What repugnancy is there to the Divine na- 
ture in ſo doing? So that theſe arguments à priori 
(as they call them) have no kind of evidence as to 
ſuch matters, which may be or not be, as God 
pleaſes. Beſides, what neceſſity was there that mo- 
tion muſt be only a mode of matter; and that mode 


Reponſe, 
c. part. it, 
ch. 12. 


Cart. Prin. 
part. ii. 
n. 36. 


to 
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BOOK to be preſerved by ſuch laws of motion, which are ſo 

very uncertain? A very ſkilful and ingenious philo- 
Mr. Boyle ſopher of our own faith, That-this rule, which-he:ſaith 
of the tie. is the moſt uſeful. of all Des Cartes's, is very metaphyſical, 


Veneration 


Man's In- and not very cogent to him. Aud he. doth not fee: homo it 


— neg can be demonſirated ; and he quęſtions whether it be 


20. agreeable to experience. And he was a perſon very fa- 


vourable to Des Cartes, as far as he could, as appears 


on all occaſions in his writings ; but here we ſee he 
gives up his fundamental rule. Du Hamel ſaith, 
Reponſe The argument from God's immutability is of no force, be- 
zur Re- cauſe it holds not as 10 extrinfical ations. Regis, to de- 


flexions, 


par. il. c. 13. fend this, runs into that abſurdity to make God a 


neceſſary agent, becauſe God's will and his eſſence are 


the ſame; which overthrows all —— in fon con 
ſequence of it. 6 

But Des Cartes himſelf excepts ſuch mutations as are 
made in matter, by evident experience or Divine revela- 
tion. What is the meaning of this? Can that be an 
immutable will of God which is contradicted by evident 
experience and Divine revelation? Or were theſe 
words only put in to avoid cenſure? As the world 
was ſaid to be indefinite, leſt he ſnould be charged 
with making the world infinite; and the definition 
of motion was altered, to avoid Galileo's fate. But 
there is no diſſembling in this matter: if it be con- 
tradicted by evident experience, it can be no fixed 
and immutable rule; if it can be altered in caſe of 
miracles, the argument from God's immutability ſig- 
nifies nothing. 
Divine nature to alter or ſuſpend the laws of motion 
as he ices cauſe, then we can have no aſſurance as to 


Prin. part. 
Ui, n. 36. 


God's will, any farther than himſelf hath declared it; 


and conſequently they muſt prove that God hath 
Rehau, manifeſted this to be his will. But, ſaith Rohault, 


part. i. c. 10. of 8 
1 is unbecoming philoſophers on all occaſions to run to 


miracles aud Divine power. Who puts them upon 


it ? We may certainly allow an ordinary courſe of 
Providence, as to caules and effects, without affert: 


ing 


For, if it be no repugnancy to the 
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ing theſe notions of Des Cartes; but this is a plea- 
ſant way of taking it for granted that none but his 
principles are fit for philoſophers. 

Come we now to examine his catholic latus of m mo- 
nion: and of all things thoſe ought to be very clear 
and certain, becauſe ſo much depends upon them; 
and yet I am afraid we ſhall —_— find one of em 
to beſo m 

The firſt of e 15, 7 Hat every thing remains in the 
— Nate it was in, unleſs it be changed by external 
cauſes.” From whence: he concludes, That which is 
moved always continues to be moved; and that nothing 
tends to reſt which is contrary to the laws of nature, be- 
cauſe. reſt is contrary to motion: and nothing. tends to its 
contrary, for that would be to tend to its own deęſtruction. 
The main thing intended by this, is to aſſert the 
continuance of motion in the parts of the univerſe, 
upon their being once put into it; ſo that reſt is a 
ſtate of violence to a body once moved, becauſe reſt 
and motion are contrary to each other. But chis is 
a very weak foundation to build ſo much upon: for 
we are not to conſider reſt and motion abſtractly, 
but phyſically, together with the bodies in which 
they are: and I think it will be very hard to per- 


ſuade any body endued with ſenſe and motion, that, 


after weariſome motion, he doth aim at his own de- 
ſtruction by ſeeking for reſt. This is a ſort of rea- 
ſoning would not be expected from philoſophers; 
that becauſe motion and reſt are contrary motions, 
therefore no body in motion can tend to reſt. But 
every thing continues in the flate it was in, till it be put 
out of it; therefore every thing in motion muſt continue 
to move. This is not clearly expreſſed: for if it be 
— that every thing from itſelf continues in its 

original ſtate, then it is not true. F or matter, he 
confeſſes, would reſt, if God did not give motion to 
it; and ſo it muſt continue to reſt, and there could 
be no motion at all. If it be meant that every thing 


continues in the ſtate God put it into, unleſs he ap. 
OUT pointed 
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inted ſeveral cauſes to alter it, the: it is true; but 


it doth not ſerve his purpoſe. For if God hath ap- 


Cart. Prin- 
Cip. part. ii. 
n. 39. 
Part. iii. 


De 55. 


inted both motion and reſt for ſome bodies, it can 
never be ſaid that ſuch tend to their own deſtruction, 
when they tend to that reſt which God and nature 
appointed for them. If God hath appointed them 
for continual motion, as the great bodies of the uni- 
verſe, then they muſt continue in it; not by virtue 
of any inherent law of motion, but by the immutable 
will of God. Des Cartes ſaw it neceſſary for God to 

ut matter into motion, but he would have the fram- 


ing of the laws of this motion himſelf; whereas he 


had acted more reſpectfully towards his Maker, and 
more like a philoſopher, 1. e. more conſonantly to 
his own principles, to have left God, that made the 
world, and gave motion to matter, to have ſettled 
thoſe laws o motion, which were agreeable to his in 
finite wiſdom. For theſe notions are un | 
philoſophers, to make motion a mere mode of mat- 
ter; and this mode to be ſupported by Divine con- 
courſe ; but ſo, that motion and reſt being contra- 
ries, whatever is in motion muſt continue in it; be- 
cauſe motion and reſt being contraries, nothing e. can 
tend to its own deſtruction. 

Beſides, I know not how to reconcile this with ans 
other law of nature, as he calls it, That all bodies in a 
circular motion endeavour what in them lies to recede 
from the centre of their motion. Is not a body put into 
a circular motion, in a ſtate belonging tot How 
comes it then not to continue in that ſtate, but to 
endeavour all it can to get out of it? And yet allthe 
phænomena of light depend upon this law: That the 


round particles of the ſecond element eudeavour to recede 


om their centres; not from any copitation (no doubt of 
it), but becauſe they are fo placed and incited to that mo- 
tion. Is that poſſible, and yet all bodies continue in the 
fate they are iu, when they endeavour what they can 
to get out of it ? Are not theſe more contrary than 
motion and reſt? I do not meddle with external 
hindrances, 
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But it may be ſaid, That Des Cartes intends his rule 
only of primary and ſimple motions, and not of circular, 
which are vidlent and unnatural, So indeed his words 
ſeem. to run at firſt, that this rule relates to /mple 
and undiuided bodies; but then, I ſay, it is of no uſe 
as to the preſent phænomena; and he ſpeaks of the 
laws of ſuch motion as we may obſerve in bodies: which 
words ſignify nothing, unleſs his law reaches to the 
bodies now in being; and I ſee no reaſon for him to 
ſuppoſe circular motion to be any more repugnant to 
the nature of matter, than any other. Regis, to 
avoid this, ſaith, That circular motion is not unnatural, 
but accidental ; and the flate of the body is to be taken 
from what it would be if external cauſes were removed, 
i. e. in a right line. But he doth not attend to the 
conſequences of this ; for then the circular motion of 
the heavens. mult be accidental, and not under the 
care of Providence, or the immutable will of God. 
For God's will, he ſaith, is, that every body be pre- 
ſerved in its own ſtate; now, laith he, the fate of a body 
in motion is in @ right line, andthe endeavour of nature is 
to keep to that, Then, ſay I, whatever motion is 
againſt the ſtate wherein nature deſigns it, muſt be 
not only accidental but violent, becauſe it is againſt 
the courſe of nature: and if it be violent, it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be under God's immutable will; but 
if it be not violent, then a body in circular motion 
muſt endeavour to preſerve itſelf in that ſtate, and 
not to recede from it, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes. 


431 
hindrances, but the natural endeavours of bodies. C H A P. 


II. 


Reponſe, 
&c. part. iĩ. 
ch. 10. 


Monſ. Du Hamel objects againſt this law, that 


permanent beings do indeed endeavour to preſerve 
themſelves in the ſtate they are in: but it doth not 
hold in beings that are ſucceſſive; becauſe the for- 
mer are in their full ſtate at firſt, but it is otherwiſe 


in ſucceſſive. But, ſaith Regis, this doth not hinder Reponſe 


them from not doing any thing to their dęſtruction. So 
that it is a plain caſe no body in motion can tend 2 
FELT 34 reit, 


aux Reflex. 
part. 11. c. 9. 
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er reſt, becauſe motion and reſt are contrary ; and this is 4 


fundamental law of nature, for this weighty reaſon. 

The ſecond law is, That all motion, according to nas 
ture, is in a right line, and that oblique and circular mo- 
tion ariſes from the motion and inter poſition of other bo- 
dies; and whatever body is moved circularly, hath a per- 
petual tendency to recede yon the centre 4 wo ls" il 
deſcribes. 

Now, if this rule had that evidence which: is bent. 
ſary to make it a fundamental law of motion, it muſt 
be proved either from the nature of matter and mo- 
tion, or from the immutable will of God. The lat- 
ter is not pretended to be proved, but only from the 
immutability and ſimplicity of the operation whereby God 
doth preſerve motion in matter ; which: only 1 egards that 
very moment, without regard to what was before. But 
how from hence it follows that motion, which ex- 
tends to more moments, ſhould be determined: one 
way rather than another, I cannot apprehend.” For 
if the motion be in a right line, it muſt be in more 
moments than one, as well as in a circle; and if it 
prove any thing, it is that God preſerves motion only 
in a point: but Des Cartes owns, that it cannot be 
concetved in an inſtant, although in a right line. How 
then comes motion in a right line to come from 
God's immutability, and not in a circle? Becauſe it 


is determined in every inflant totards a right line. This 


ought to have been made more evident than from 
the inſtance of the ſling: for the falling down of the 
ſtone to the earth is certainly from another cauſe, 
viz. from the principle of gravitation, and not from 
the inclination of matter to move in a right line. 
Neither can it be ſaid to come from/ the nature of 
matter, or motion; for a circular motion hath as 
much the nature and definition of motion, according 
to Des Cartes, as the other: and matter is of itſelf 


indifferent which way it moves; and ſome have 
thought circular motion more perfect, becaule they 
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obſerved the motion of the heavens to be ſo. But if e Hae. 
it ariſes from the impediments. of other bodies, they 


muſt ſhew that matter was firſt put into motion in a 
ſtraight line ; and if God put all the parts of matter 
at firſt into motion in a right line, how came the im- 
pediments to make it circular? For God preſerves 
motion as he gave it: he firſt gave it in right lines, 
and his will is immutable, therefore it muſt always fo 
continue; and fo circular motion will be impoſ- 
fiblew © 1, © | 


But let us ſuppoſe circular motion, how comes it 


to be ſo evident as to be made a law of nature, hat 
a body in that motion always endeavours to recede from 
the centre How 1s this conſiſtent with the principle 
of gravitation and attraction, which depends upon 
mathematical demonſtrations? Can it be in the na- 


ture of bodies to tend to the centre, and to recede 


from it at the ſame time? And it is a very impro- 
bable thing that gravity ſhould be nothing elle, but 
ſome particles being not ſo quick in their motion 
from the centre as others are, theſe being left in the 
lurch, and preſſed by the motion of the other, do 
fink under them, and ſo come nearer to the centre; 
which is all that Des Cartes means by gravity. But 
of this afterwards. 77 


The laſt fundamental law of motion is, That when N. 40 


a body meets another, if it hath not a greater power to pro- 
ceed in a right line than the other bath to hinder it, then 
it turns afide, but loſeth not its motion; if it hath a 
greater force than the other, then it communicates its mo- 
tion to the other, and loſeth itſelf as much as it gives. 
The reaſon given of this 1s, becauſe it is the immutable 
will of God, 'that the ſame quantity of motion ſhall be 
always preſerved : of which I have ſpoken already. 
And as to the whole matter of theſe laws of motion, 


Mr. Boyle faith, That they have been received by learned Mc. Boyle 
men, rather upon the authority of ſo famous a mathema- N 


tician, than upon any convictive evidence Which accompa- edt. 20. 


mes the rules themſelves. 
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oK "The next thing we are to do is, to ſee whether, 


I. 


from theſe laws of motion, he gives a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the making of the univerſe. 

And here we muſt conſider the elements out of 
which he ſuppoſeth it made, and the account of the 
things made out of them. PB. 

As to the elements, this, in ſhort, 1s his account of 
C:rt. Prin- them, The particles of matter into which it was firf 


cip part. iii. 


n. 3. divided, could not at firſt be round, becauſe then there 
muſt be a vacuum between them ; but they muſt by ſucceſ- 
on of time become round, becauſe they had various cir- 
cular motions (although the natural motion be in a right 
line, and God's immutable will be that every thing ſhould 
Ne49% be preſerved in its natural flate). But that force which 


put them into theſe motions was great enough to wear off 


their angles, and ſo they become round : which being 
joined together, muſt leave ſome intervals, which were 


filled up by the filings off from the angles ; which were 


very ſmall, and of a figure fit to fill up all interſtices, aud 
were carried about with a very quick motion. So that 
here we have 1wo elements; one of the round particles, 
and another of the ſubtle ethereal matter, which came by 
*. 2. the attrition of the firſt particles. But beſides theſe, there 
are others more groſs and unapt for motion by their figure, 


and which make the third element ; and ont of theſe all 


the bodies of the viſible world are compoſed ; the ſun and 
fixed /tars out of the firſt; the heavens out of the ſecond ; 
and the earth, with comets and planets, out of the laſt. 


The main thing which makes this hypotheſis un- 


ſatisfactory to me is, that it is as precarious and 
groundleſs as the Epicurean, and they differ only as 
to the beginning of motion ; which the Epicureans 


ſuppoſe to belong to matter :- and Des Cartes faith, 
it comes from an infinite agent diſtinct from it; be- 
cauſe he ſuppoſes that it would not move of itſelf, 
unleſs it were put into motion. Which being ſet 


aſide, there is no more of the wiſdom or providence 
of God to be found in his making of the world than 
the others, nor any more evidence as to the produc- 
| tion 
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tion of his elements: for he firſt ſuppoſes that there © # a Þ. 


can be no vacuum in nature, which he proves only 
from his mathematical notion of body confiſting only 
in extenſion ; and from hence he undertakes to give 
an account, not of God's creating 'the matter of 
the world at once, nor of his production of things 


within fix days, but how, in proceſs of time, par- 
ticles of matter being divided, would come to make 
up his ſeveral elements. And for this he makes uſe 
of ſeveral ſuppoſitions, without any ground of reaſon 


why it muſt be ſo, and no otherwiſe ; which was the 


thing which he undertook to Merſennus to do. For 


what reaſon doth he give that matter muſt be di- 


vided at firſt, in order to the production of the ele- 
ments? When there can be no diviſion, but there 
muſt be intervals between the parts; and if all mat- 
ter be one and the ſame, and the ſpace of the intervals 
be neceſſarily filled up with extended matter, what 
diviſion of parts could there be? And how can that 
extenſion be divided into ſolid bodies? Des Cartes 
grants, That by reaſon we cannot find out how big the 
parts of matter were at firſt, how quick their motion, nor 
what kind of circles they deſcribea, then it is impoſſible 
to find out by reaſon how the world was made. For 


if God, as he confeſſes, might uſe inuumerable ways of 


doing it, and we cannot tell which he pitched upon, what 
a vain thing 1s it in any man to undertake to give an 
account how the world came to be formed? And 
therefore Rohault, with great judgment, pretends 
not to give an account how matter was formed by 
God at the firſt creation, but only to ſhew a poſſibi- 
lity how it might be framed, ſo as to ſolve the ap- 
pearances of the world, But neither he nor Des 
Cartes can reconcile this primitive diviſion of matter 
into parts with their original notion of matter ; 
which 1s nothing but extenfion. But if matter be 4 


divided, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes, may be not reaſonably 


conclude that there were three ſuch elements as he ſpeaks 


The queſtion is not, whether there be not a diſ- 
ee | f 2 tinction 


1 
Part. iii, 
n. 46. 


Trac, Phy- 5 
ſic. c. 21. 
n. 6. 
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BO OK tinction of the particles of matter anſwerable to theſe 
three elements, viz, a more ſubtle and ethereal ſub- 


ſtance, as in fire; a leſs ſubtle and globular, as in 
air; a groſſer, as in earth; which are moſt made ac- 


cording tò theſe principles out of ſuch different par- 


ticles: but the point is, whether theſe elements can 
be produced in ſuch a manner by the mere motion 


of matter? And Des Cartes will by no means allow 
them to be made round, for fear of his vacuum, which 
would ſpoil all, but hat by length of time they would 


become round ; nay, they muſt become round ; Eas non po- 
tuſſſe ſucceſſu temporis non fieri rotundas, are his words, 
Now here lies the difficulty, to ſhew how theſe muſt 


become round by his own laws of motion, 1. e. by a 


motion in a right line; for he ſaith, It is done by va- 


rious circular motions. But how comes the original 
matter of itſelf to deviate from the fundamental law 
of motion? That is, from whence came theſe circu- 


lar motions, without which the elements could not 


be formed ? And if the firſt particles were ſo ſolid as is 


ſuppoſed, how came the angles to be worn off? For, 


when two ſolid bodies meet, according to his own 


laws of motion, the one communicates motion to the 
other, and loſes of its own ; which implies nothing 
but a mutual contact and rebounding upon the col- 
liſion; but this doth by no means — how theſe 


bodies come to wear off each other's angles: and 
therefore this is only a product of fancy, but very 


neceſſary to his purpoſe. But let us ſuppoſe, that 


by frequent colliſions ſome alterations would be made 


in the figure of theſe bodies, what a long time muſt 


it be before they become ſpherical! Too long to be 


conſiſtent with ſuch a thing as creation; which at 
the ſame time is pretended to be believed. But the 


only agreeable ſuppoſition to this is, the exiſtence of 

matter from eternity, which having, we know not 

how many ages ſince, been put into motion then by 

a daſual concourſe (for ĩt was not by the laws of mo- 

tion), theſe particles juſtling one againſt ee, E | 
a 
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laſt rubbed off the uneven particles, ſo as to make c H Ap. 
them round. But what quantity was there of ſuch U. 
particles, in proportion to what was left? For it may en hiria. 
eaſily be too great, and fo the firſt element be too Meuphrſ— 
powerful for the ſecond, as ſome have undertaken to Her. Cent 
demonſtrate that it muſt be, upon Des Cartes's own Cue 
grounds, And the anſwer given is inſufficient ; be- Regis Re- 
cauſe the proportion of the firſt element will ſtill be bn -s. 
too great, notwithſtanding all the uſes found out for 
it ; and therefore Rohault more wiſely avoided theſe 
attempts of forming the world out of the firſt chaos 
of confuſed matter, which he found could give no 
ſatisfaction. 8 | 

Let us now, in the laſt place, come to the account 
he gives of the phenomena of the univerſe, according to 
theſe principles. And becauſe it would be too large 
a taſk to run through all, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
theſe following: 1. The formation of the {un and 
ſtars. 2. The motion of the air. 3. The placing of 

the earth. 4. The mechaniſm of animals. 

As to the formation of the ſun and ſtars; which 1. 
Des Cartes faith was in this manner: That the matter Cart. Prin- 
of the firft element increaſed by the attrition of the particles a. 5l. 
of the ſecond; and there being greater quantity of it than 
was neceſſary to fill up the interſtices between the round 
particles of the ſecond element, the remainder went to the x. 28. 
centres of the ſeveral vortices. But here ariſes a difi- 
culty, which takes away any appearance of ſatisfaction 
in this matter ; which 1s, that Des Cartes owns, hat 
in this matter of the firſt element there are ſome parcels 
which are leſs divided and flower moved, having many 
angles, and therefore unfit for motion. Now why ſhould 
not theſe take up the centre of the vortex, and not 
thoſe which have a quicker motion, and endeavour 
to recede from it? For we muſt obſerve, that Des 
Cartes ſuppoſes that theſe bigger fragments are mixed 
with the leſſer, and that they transfer their motion to them : 
according to the laws of nature (which ſerve his turn as 
he pleaſes) greater bodies do eaſier transfer their motion 
| | 3 Io 
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to leſſer, 8 receive motion from them. So that here 
we have theſe bigger fragments of the firſt element 
mixed with the lefter, and communicating their mo- 
tion to them. Now who could expect any other 


than that theſe ſhould have fixed in the centre of the 


vortex ? But if this be ſuppoſed, his whole hypothe- 
ſis is loſt; for then the ſun and ſtars muſt be opaque, 
and not 1E — bodies. But Des Cartes hath 
found out a notable invention to ſend them far 
enough from the centre; which is, That they move in 
the way between the poles towards the middle of the hea- 


ven iu a-right line, and there are gathered into little 


maſſes ; ſome from the north, aud others from the ſouth. 
But when they are inthe body of the ſun or a ſtar, then they 
make thoſe ſpots which hinder their light, and are thrown 
off like a thick ſcum from heated liquors. But when he 
aſſigns the reaſon of gravity, he faith, It comes from 
hence, that thoſe particles which have a quicker motion 


preſs down thoſe which are not ſo fit for it, and by that 


means they get nearer to the centre. How comes it then 
to be ſo much otherwiſe in theſe parts of the third 
element? How come they not to be preſſed down 
in the ſame vortex towards the centre ? Eſpecially 
when himſelf there ſaith, That the particles of the firſt 
element have more power to depreſs the earthy particles 
than of the ſecond, becauſe they have more agitation ; and 
here he ſpeaks of the motion within the vortex : ſo 
that, according to his principles, the matter of the 
third element ought to ſubſide and be near the cen- 
tre, being leaſt apt for motion. But this would over- 
throw his whole theory about the ſun and ſtars, and 
about light, and the ſpots of the ſun, and of magne- 
tic particles, &c. ſo that theſe particles of the third 


element muſt be diſpoſed of as he thinks fit, leſt they 


put all out of order. And it is ſtrange he ſhould pa- 
rallel the ſcum made by the fermenting of liquors, 
with the natural motion of the matter of his ele- 
ments, And if this principle were true, that the mat- 
ter of the third element might get above, and leave 

the 
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the thinner and more ſubtle matter neareſt the cen- 
tre, I do not ſee how the earth could be habitable ; 
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real air, which we could not bear: as appears by the 
famous inſtance of Acoſta, who ſpeaks by his own Acoſta of 


ſad experience, as well as of others, that he was in —_ 


Boyle's Ex- 


higheſt mountains of Peru. From whence it is ob- — 


great danger of his life, by going over one of the 


ſerved, that the moſt ſubtle air is too thin for reſpi- 
ration. But how comes it to paſs, according to 
theſe principles, that the heavier part of the air 1s 
moſt towards the centre, and the lighter aſcends 
higheſt? For air, according to Des Cartes, is à con- 
geries of the particles of the third element, very thin and 
disjained ; and yet we find this come nearer the cen- 
tre, according to its 'gravity, and the lighter air goes 
higher, and hath very different effects on men's bo- 
dies, though the motion of it be not ſtrong nor vio- 
lent. For Acoſta faith, That air which is ſo fatal to 
paſſengers on thoſe mountains of Peru (which are ſo 
high, that he faith, the Alps and Pyrenees were. but 


as ordinary houſes to lofty towers), 1s ſo ſtill, that it 


is but as a ſmall breath, neither ſtrong nor violent, and 
yet it pierces fo, that it often kills men without feel- 
ing, and makes their hands and toes drop off; as he 
affirms from his own knowledge. 

From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des 
Cartes, to keep theſe particles of his third element 
from being nearer to the centre, although they are 
more weighty and indiſpoſed to motion than others 
are. 

But his whole hypotheſis is overturned concerning 
the celeſtial bodies, if there be a principle of gravita- 
tion in matter, which makes a natural tendency to- 
wards the centre, according to the quantity and diſ- 
tance of it. The opinion of Des Cartes's great ſkill 
in geometry hath gone much farther towards per- 
ſuading the world 4 the truth of his theory, than any 
evidences that appeared in his principles themſelves ; 

f 4 for 
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for then we could breathe nothing but thin and ethe- 
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are very apt to be ſwayed by the authority of thoſe 


that are. But, as it falls out in this caſe, we have 
this theory of gravitation fully demonſtrated by a 
very learned and judicious mathematician of our own, 
to whom I refer the reader, who bath given a mathe- 
matical account of the celeſtial bodies, not only of 
the fun and fears, but of comets, and the moon, from the | 
principle of gravitation ; not inherent and eſſential to 
matter, but by a force given and directed by Divine 
power and wiſdom : which being granted, we have 
no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the cleareſt account 
which can be given, in a mathematical manner, of the 
chief phznomena of the univerſe. And the ſame perſon * 
faith, He hath many reaſons to ſuſpe that the reft may 
depend upon ſome ſecret powers, by which the particles of 
matter do either cohere or fly from each other ; for want 
of the knowledge whereof, philoſophers have hitherto 
blundered in natural philoſophy. But we proceed in 
Des Cartes s account of his celeſtial vortices. 
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PREFACE 


THIS following Diſcourſe was written for the 
ſatisfaction of a particular perſon, who owned 
the Being and Providence of God, but expreſſed 
a mean eſteem of the Scriptures and the Chriſf- 
tian religion: which is become ſo common a 
theme among the Sceptics of this age, that the 
Author of this Diſcourſe thought it worth his 
time and care to conſider the force of the ob- 

jections that were made againſt them; eſpe- 

cially being written in a grave and ſerious man- 
ner, and not with that raillery and buffoonery 
which the rude perſons of this age commonly 
| beſtow upon religion. It might be juſtly ex- 
pected from ſuch who pretend to breeding and 
civility, that they would at leaſt ſhew more 
reſpe&t to a thing which hath prevailed fo 
much among men of the beſt underſtanding 
Df | and 
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and education, and who have had no intereſt to 


carry on by it. For it is againſt the ordinary 


rules of converſation, to affront that which 
others think they have great reaſon to eſteem 
and love; and they would not endure that 
ſcorn and contempt of their meaneſt ſervant, 
which they too often ſhew towards. religion, 
and the things belonging to it. If they are not 


in earneſt when they ſcoff and mock at ſacred 
things, their own conſciences will tell them it 


is an horrible impiety: if they are in earneſt, 


let them debate theſe things calmly and ſeri- 


ouſly, and let the ſtronger reaſon prevail. Men 
may ſpeak ſharply. and wittily . againſt the 
cleareſt things in the world, as the Sceptics of 


old did againſt all certainty of ſenſe and reaſon: 
but we ſhould think that man out of his ſenſes, 


that would now diſpute the being of the ſun, 
or the colour of the ſnow. We do not ſay, the 
matters of religion are capable of the ſame evi- 
dence with that of ſenſe; but it is a great part 
of judgment and underſtanding, to know the 
proportion and fitneſs of evidence to the nature 
of the thing to be proved. They would not 
have the eye to judge of taſtes, nor the noſe of 
metaphyſics; and yet theſe would be as proper, 


as to have the ſenſes judge of immaterial be- 


ings. If we do not give as good reaſon for 
the principles of our religion, as, the nature of 


religion conſidered, can be given for it, let us 


then 


the 


„ Ts ee 


then be blamed for our weakneſs in defending 


it; but let not religion ſuffer, till they are > ſure 
no more can be ſaid for it. 


There is a late Azidhor, I hear, 3 in 
vogue among many, who cry up any thing on 
the atheiſtical ſide, though never ſo weak and 


trifling. It were no difficult taſk to lay open 


the falſe reaſonings and inconſiſtent hypotheſes 


of his book; which hath been ſufficiently done 
already in that language wherein it was written. 
But if, for the advancement of irreligion among 
us, that book be, as it is talked, tranſlated into 
our tongue, there will not, I hope, want thoſe 


who will be as ready to defend religion and 
morality, as others are to decry and deſpiſe 
them. | 
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A 
LETTER OF RESOLUTION 
Perſon unſatisfied about the Truth and 
Authority of the Scriptures. 


SIR, | . 
LTHOUGH I do not pretend to any ſkill in 
the depths of theology, yet I am heartily con- 
cerned for the truth and honour of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which it is the deſign of your papers to under- 
mine. When I firſt looked them over, I could not 
think them ſo conſiderable as to deſerve a particular 
anſwer, eſpecially from one in my circumſtances, who 
have ſo much other buſineſs lying upon me, and ſo 
little leifure and health to perform it : but I found at 
the concluſion of your papers ſo earneſt and vehe- 
ment a defire exprefled by you that I would re- 
turn an anſwer, in order to the ſettlement of your 
mind, that I could not refuſe an office of ſo great 
charity, as you repreſent it to be. I confeſs, when 1 
conſidered the nature of your objections, and the 
manner of managing them, I could hardly believe 
that they proceeded from a doubtful mind, that was 
defirous of any ſatisfaction: but fince you tell me ſo, 
I will firſt ſhew my charity in believing it, and then 
in endeayouring to give you my poor affiſtance, and 
| | impartial 
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impartial advice, in order to your ſatisfaction. And 


in truth I think impartial advice will contribute more 
to that end, than ſpending time and paper in run- 


ning through all the difficulties which it is poſſible 


for a cavilling mind to raiſe againſt the plaineſt truths 
in the world. For there is nothing ſo clear and evi- 
dent, but a ſophiſtical wit will always find ſomething 
to ſay againſt it; and if you be the perſon I take 
you for, you very well know that there have been 
ſome, who wanted neither wit nor eloquence, who 
have gone about to prove, That there was nothing in 
the world ; and that if there were any thing, it could 
not be under ſſood by meu; that if it were under/food hy 
one man, it could not be expreſſed to anather. And be- 
ſides ſuch extravagant undertakers as theſe, how 
many have there been, who, with plaufible and 
ſubtle arguments, have endeavoured to overthrow all 
manner of certainty, either by ſenſe or reafon |! Muſt 


we therefore quit all pretences to certainty,” becauſe 


we cannot, it may be, anſwer all the ſubtleties of the 
Sceptics? And therefore I am by no means ſatisfied 


with your manner of proceeding, defiring all particular 


difficulties to be anſwered, before we conſider the main 
evidences of the Chriftian faith. For the only reaſon- 
able way of proceeding in this matter, is to conſider, 
firſt, whether there be ſufficient matives to perſuade 
you to embrace the Chriſtian faith, and then to 
weigh the difficulties, and to compare them with the 
reaſons and arguments for believing; and if thoſe do 
not appear great enough to overthrow the force of 
the other, you may reſt ſatisfied in the Chriſtian 
faith, although you cannot anſwer every difficulty 


that may be raiſed againſt the books wherein our re- 


ligion is contained, I pray, Sir, conſider with your- 
falk do not you think it poſſible for any man to 
have faith enough to ſave him, unleſs he can ſolve all 
the difficulties in chronology that are in the Bible, 
unleſs he can give an account of every particular law 
and cuſtom among the Jews, unleſs he can make out 
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all the prophetic ſchemes, and can tell what the 
number of the beaſt in the Apocalypſe means? If a 
man may believe and be ſaved without theſe things, 
to what purpoſe are they objected for the overthrow 
of the Chriſtian faith ? Do you think a man hath not 
reaſon enough to beheve — is extended matter in 
the world, unleſs he can ſolve all the difficulties that 
ariſe from the extenſion or diviſibility of matter? Or 
that he hath a ſoul, unleſs he can make it clear how 
an immaterial and material ſubſtance can be ſo united 
as qur ſoul and body are? Or that the ſun ſhines, 
unleſs he can demonſtrate whether the ſun or the 
earth moves? Or that we have any certainty of 
things, unleſs he can aſſign the undoubted criterion 
of truth and falſehood in all things? Theſe things I 
mention, on purpoſe to let you ſee that the moſt 
certain things have difficulties about them, which no 
one thinks it neceſſary for him to anſwer in order to 
his aſſurance of the truth of the things; but as long 
as the evidence for them is much more conſiderable 
than the objections againſt them, we may ſafely ac- 
quieſce 1 in our aſſent to them, and leave the unfold- 
ing theſe difficulties to the diſputers of this world, or 
the knowledge of another. Is it not far more rea- 
ſonable for us to think, that, in books of ſo great an- 
tiquity as thoſe of Moſes are, written in a language 
whoſe idiotiſms are ſo different from ours, there may 
be ſome difficulty in the phraſes, or computation of 
times or cuſtoms of the people, that we cannot well 
underſtand, than that all the miracles wrought by 
Moſes ſhould have been impoſtures ; and that law 
which was preſerved ſo conſtantly, maintained with 
that reſolution by the wiſeſt of the people of the 
Jews, who choſe to die rather than diſown it, ſhould 
be all a cheat? Is it not more reaſonable. for us to 
ſuſpect our own underſtandings, as to the ſpeeches 
and actions of ſome of the prophets, than to think 
that men who deſigned ſo much the advancing vir- 
tue, and ne . ſhould be a pack of hy- 
Voß. II. G g pocrites 
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pocrites and deceivers? Can any man of common 
ſenſe ſuſpect the Chriſtian religion to be a fourb or an 
impoſture, becauſe he cannot underſtand the num- 


ber of the beaſt, or interpret the Apocalyptic Vi- 


ſions? I could hardly have believed any man, pre- 
tending to reaſon, could object theſe things, unleſs I 
ſaw them, and were called upon to anſwer them. 

Therefore, Sir, my ſerious and impartial' advice to 
you is, in the firſt place, to conſider and debate the 
main point, 1. e. the proofs of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
and not to hunt up and down the Scriptures for 
every thing that ſeems a difficulty to you, and then, 
by heaping all theſe together, to make the Scriptures 
ſeem a confuſed heap of indigeſted ſtuff ; which being 
taken in pieces, and conſidered with that modeſty, 
diligence, and care, that doth become us, will appear 
to contain nothing unbecoming that ſacred and ve- 
nerable name which the Scriptures do bear among 
us, 

If, therefore, you deſign not cavilling, but ſatisfac- 
tion, you will join iſſue with me upon the moſt ma- 


terial point, viz. Whether the Chriſtiau religion were 
from God, or from men? For if this be proved to have 


been from God, all the other things will eafily fall off 
of themſelves, or be removed with a little induſtry. 
In the debate of this, 1 ſhall conſider, firſt, what 


things are agreed upon between us, and then, wherein 
the difference lies. 


I. You grant an abſolutely perfect and independent Be- 


ing, whom we call God. 


2. That the world was at fff cr cated, and is fell go- 


verned by him. 
3. That he is fo holy as to be the author of no fin, al- 


thongh he doth not hinder men : from ſinning. 
4. That this God is to receive from us all worſhip pro- 
per to him, of prayers, praiſes, &c. 


5. That it is the will of this God that we ſhould lead 


holy, peaceable, and innocent lives, 


6. That 
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6. That God Toill accept men's ſincere repentance, aud 
hearty endeavours to do his will, although they do not per- 
fectly obey it. | 

7. Toat there is a flate of rewards and puniſhments in 
another world, according to the courſe of men's lives here. 

8. That there are many excellent precepts in the writ- 
ing of the New Teftament, inducing to humility and ſelf. 
denial, and to the honour of God, and civil duty. and ho- 
nefly of life; and theſe in a more plentiful manner than 
r to be found in any other profeſſion of religion publicly 
known, 

The queſtions then remaining are, 1. Whether the 
matters. Hl fact are true, which are reported in the writ» 
ings of the New Teſtament ? 2. Suppoſing them true, 


Whether they do ſufficiently prove the doctrine to have 


been from Cd? | 


1. Whether the matters of fact were true or no And 


as to this point, I wiſh you had ſet down the reaſons 
of your doubting more clearly and diſtinctly than you 
have done. What I can pick up, amounts to theſe 
things. 1. That there can be no certainty of a matter 
done at ſuch a diſtance of time, there having been many 
fictitious Hiſtories in the world. 2. That it is probable 
that theſe things might be written when there was no one 
2 to detect the falſehood of them ; and thus you ſay, 


the Grecians, Romans, Eg yptians, and other nations, were 


at firſt impoſed upon by ſome men, who pretended to deli- 


ver to them the hiftory of their gods and heroes, and the 
wonders wrought by them. 3. That theſe things might 
more eafily be done before printing was uſed ; and that 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect the more, becauſe of the pious 
frauds of the primitive Chriſtians, and the legends of the 
Papifts. 4. That there may have been many more decep- 
tions and impoſtures in the way of propagating falſe reve- 
lations and miracles, than we can now diſcover. 5. That 
we onght not to take the teſtimony of Scripture, or the 
Chriſtiau writers in this caſe, becauſe they may be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality ; and that the tęſtimony of Joſephus is 
ſuſpected by divers learned men to be fraudulently put - 
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cauſe wwe cannot know what tricks may have been played 
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6. That there are ſu efficient grounds from 
the frory itſelf, and the objettions of enemies, to ſuſpeft the 
truth of it; becauſe of the contradiction and inconſiſtency 
of the parts of it ; the want of accompliſhment of the pro- 
miſes and prophecies Hit; the obſcurity and unintelli- 


_ gibleneſs of other paris; the agfects of the perſons men- 


tioned therein ; St. Paul's oftentation ; the jars between 
Peter aud Paul, and Paul aud Barnabas. 7. That from 
theſe things you have juſt cauſe to doubt the Apoſtles fin- 
cerity, and you think they might have indirect ends in di. 
vulging the miracles recorded in Scripture ; and that men 
might be contented to ſuffer, to make themſelves heads of a 
new ſect of religion, and to rule over the conſciences of 
men ; and that they had time enough to make a confi der- 
able interef before the perſecutions began. | 

This is the force of all I can find out, in the ſeve- 
ral parts of your papers, towards the invalidating the 


teſtimony concerning the matters of fact orci: in 


the writings of the New Teſtament, : 

In anſwer to all theſe things, I ſhall ſhew, 1. That 
matters of fact, done at ſuch a-diſtance of time, may 
have ſufficient evidence to oblige men to believe 
them. 2. That there is no reaſon to ſuſpect. the 
truth of thoſe matters of fact which are contained in 
the hiſtory of the New Teſtament. 


rity, that could be expected from them ; and that no 
matters of fact were ever better atteſted than thoſe 
which are reported by them: from whence it will 
follow, that it is not reaſon, but unreaſonable ſuſpi- 
cion and ſcepticiſm, if not wilfulneſs and obſtinacy, 


-which makes men to continue to doubt after ſo great 


evidence. 
1. That we may have ſuch evidence of matters of 


fact done at ſuch a diſtance of time, as may oblige 


us to believe the truth of them. This we are firſt 
to make out, becauſe ſeveral of your objections ſeem 
to imply that we can have no certainty of ſuch things, be- 


in 


3. That the 
Apoſtles gave the greateſt teſtimonies of their ſince- 
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1 former times, when it was far more eaſy to deceive; 
and that it is confeſſed there have been ſeveral frauds of 


this kind, which have a long time prevailed in the world. 


But have not the very ſame arguments been uſed 
againſt all religion by Atheiſts? And if the cheats 
that have been in religion have no force againſt the 
being of God, why ſhould they have any againſt the 
Chriſtian religion? And if the common conſent of 
mankind ſignify any thing as to the acknowledgment 
of a Deity, why ſhould not the teſtimony of the 
Chriſtian Church, ſo circumſtantiated as it 1s, be of 
ſufficient ſtrength to receive the matters of fact deli- 
vered by it? Which is all I at preſent deſire. Do we 
queſtion any of the ſtories delivered by the common 
conſent of Greek or Latin hiſtorians, although we 
have only the bare teſtimony of thoſe hiſtorians for 
them? And yet your objections would lie againſt 
every one of them. How do we know the great 
prevalency of the Roman empire? Was it not deli- 
vered by thoſe who belonged to it, and were con- 
cerned to make the beſt of it? What know we but 
thouſands of hiſtories have been loſt, that confuted 
all that we now have concerning the greatneſs of 
Rome? What know we but that Rome was de- 
ſtroyed by Carthage, or that Hannibal quite over- 
threw the Roman empire? or that Catiline was one 
of the beſt men in the world, becauſe all our preſent 
hiſtories were written by men of the other ſide? How 
can we tell but that the Perſians deſtroyed the Ma- 
cedonians, becauſe all our accounts of Alexander's 
expedition are originally from the Greeks? And why 
might not we ſuſpect greater partiality in all theſe 
caſes, when the writers did-not give a thouſandth 
part of that evidence for their fidelity, that the firſt 
Chriſtians did? And yet what ſhould we think of ſuch 
a perſon, who ſhould call in queſtion the beſt hiſto- 
ries of all nations, becauſe they are written by thoſe 
of the ſame country ? By which, it ſeems, you will 
never allow any competent teſtimony at all; for if 
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ſuch things be written by enemies and ſtrangers, we 
have reaſon to ſuſpect both their knowledge and in- 


tegrity ; if written by friends, then, though they 
might know the truth, yet they would write partially 
of their own ſide : ſo that upon this principle no 
hiſtory at all, ancient or modern, is to be believed; 
for they are all reported either by friends or enemies; 
and ſo not only divine, but all human faith will be 
deſtroyed. I am by no means a friend to unreaſon- 
able credulity ; but I am as little to unreaſonable 
diſtruſt and ſuſpicion: if the one be folly, the other 
is madneſs. No prudent man believes any thing be- 


cauſe it is poſſible to be true, nor rejects any thing 


merely becauſe it is poſſible to be falſe: but it is the 


prudence of every man to weigh and conſider all cir- 


cumſtances, and according to them to aſſent or diſ- 
ſent. We all know it is poſſible for men to deceive, 
or to be deceived; but we know there is no neceſſity 
of either; and that there is ſuch a thing as truth in 
the world; and though men may deceive, yet they 
do not always ſo; and that men may know they are 
not deceived. For elſe there could be no ſuch thing 
as ſociety among mankind ; no friendſhip, or truſt, 
or confidence in the word of another perſon. Becauſe 
it is poſſible that the beſt friend I have may deceive 


me, and the world is full of diſſimulation, muſt I 


therefore believe nobody? This is the juſt conſe- 
quence of this way of arguing, tha! we have reaſon to 
ſuſpect the truth. of theſe matters of fact, becauſe there 
have been many frauds in the world, and might have been 
many more than we can now diſcover : for if this prin- 
ciple be purſued, it will deſtroy all ſociety among 
men, which 1s built on the ſuppoſition of mutual 
truſt and confidence that men have in each other; 
and although it be poſſible for all men to deceive, 
becauſe we cannot know one another's hearts, yet 
there are ſuch characters of honeſty and fidelity in 
ſome perſons, that cthers dare venture their lives and 
fortunes upon their words. And is any man thought 


a fool 
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a fool for doing ſo ? Nay, have not the moſt prudent 
and ſagacious men repoſed a mighty confidence in 
the integrity of others? And without this no great 
affairs can be carried on in the world; for ſince the 
greateſt perſons: need the help of others to manage 
their buſineſs, they muſt truſt other men continu- 
ally; and every man puts his life into the hands of 
others, to whom he gives any freedom of acceſs, and 
eſpecially his ſervants. Muſt a man therefore live 
in continual ſuſpicion and jealouſy, becauſe it is poſ- 
ſible he may be deceived? But if this be thought un- 
reaſonable, then we gain thus much, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the poſſibility of deception, men may be 
truſted in ſome caſes, and their fidelity ſafely relied 
upon. This being granted, we are to enquire what 
that aſſurance is which makes us truſt any one; and 
wherever we find a concurrence of the ſame circum- 
ſtances, or equal evidence of fidelity, we may repoſe 
the ſame truſt or confidence in them. And we may 
ſoon find that it is not any one's bare word that 
makes us truſt him, but either the reputation of his 
integrity among diſcerning men, or our long expe- 
rience and obſervation of him: this latter is only 
confined to our own trial; but the former is more 
general, and reaches beyond our own age, ſince we 
may have the teſtimony of diſcerning perſons con- 
veyed down to us in as certain a manner as we can 
know the mind of a friend at a hundred miles diſ- 
tance, viz. by writing. And in this caſe we deſire 
no more than to be ſatisfied that thoſe things were 
written by them; and that they deſerved to be be- 
lieved in what they writ. Thus, if any one would 
be ſatisfied about the paſſages of the Peloponneſian 
war, and hath heard that Thucydides hath accu- 
rately written it, he hath no more to do than to 
enquire whether this Thucydides were capable of 
giving a good account of it, and for that he hears 
that he was a great and inquiſitive perſon that lived 
in that age, and knew all the occurrences of it; and 
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- when he is ſatisfied of that, his next enquiry is, whe- 
ther he may be truſted or no? And for this he can 
expect no better ſatisfaction, than that his hiſtory 
hath been in great reputation for its integrity amo 


the moſt knowing perſons. But how ſhall he be ſure 


this was the hiſtory written by Thucydides, ſince 
there have been many counterfeit writings obtruded 
upon the world ? Beſides the conſent of learned men 
in all ages fince, we may compare the teſtimonies 
cited out of it with the hiſtory we have, and the ſtyle 
with the character given of Thucydides, and the nar- 
rations with other credible hiſtories of thoſe times; 
and if all theſe agree, what reaſon can there be not 
to rely upon the hiſtory of Thucydides ? All learned 
men do acknowledge that there have. been multi- 


_ tudes of fictitious writings; but do they therefore 


queſtion whether there are any genuine ? Or whether 
we have not the true Herodotus, Strabo, or Pauſanias, 


becauſe there is a counterfeit Beroſus, Manetho, and 


Philo, ſet forth by Annius of Viterbo? Do any ſuſ- 
pect whether we have any of the genuine works of 
Cicero, becauſe an Italian counterfeited a book, De 
Conſolatione, in his name? Or whether Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries were his own, becauſe it is uncertain who 
writ the Alexandrian War that is joined with them? 
By which we ſee, that we may not only be certain of 


the fidelity of perſons we converſe with, but of all 


things neceſſary to our belief of what was done at a 

reat diſtance of time from the teſtimony of writers, 
notwithſtanding the many ſuppoſititious nne that 
have been in the world. 


But it may be ſaid, that all this only relates to mere 


matters of hiſtory, whereim a man is not much concerned 
whether they be true or faſſe : : but the things we are 
about are matters that men's ſalvation or damnation are 
ſaid to depend upon, and therefore. greater evidence Jhould 

be given of theſe, to oblige men to believe them. 
To this I anſwer, 1. That my deſign herein was to 
prove; that, 1 the poſſibility of decep - 
tion, 
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tion, there may be ſufficient ground for a prudent 
and firm aſſent to the truth of things done at as 
great a diſtance of time, and conveyed after the ſame 
manner, that the matters of fact reported in the New 
Teſtament are; and hereby thoſe general prejudices 
are ſhewed to be unreaſonable. And all that J de- 
ſire from this diſcourſe is, that you would give an 
aſſent of the ſame nature to the hiſtory of the Goſpel, 
that you do to Cæſar, or Livy, or Tacitus, or any 
other ancient hiſtorian. 2. As to the greater obliga- 
tion to affent, I ſay it depends upon the evidence of 
Divine revelation, which is given by the matters of 
fact which are delivered to us. And here give me 
leave to aſk you, 1. Whether it be any ways repug- 
nant to any conception you have of God, tor him to 
make uſe of fallible men to make known his will to 
the world ? 2. Whether thoſe men, though ſuppoſed 
to be in themſelves fallible, can either deceive or be 
deceived, when God makes known his mind to 
them? 3. Whether, on ſuppoſition that God hath 
made uſe of ſuch perſons for this end, thoſe are 
not obliged to believe them, who do not live in 
the — age with them? If not, then God muſt 
either make — at all, or he muſt make a 
new one every age: if they are, then the obligation 
lies as much on us now to believe, as if we had lived 
and converſed with thoſe inſpired perſons. 

2. That there is no reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of 
thoſe matters of fact which are reported in the New 
Teſtament ; for ſince it is univerſally agreed among 
men, that human teſtimony is a ſufficient ground for 


aſſent, where there is no. poſitive ground for ſuſpi- 


cion, becauſe deceiving and being deceived is not the 
common intereſt of mankind, therefore we are to 
conſider what the general grounds of ſuſpicion are, 
and whether any of them do reach the Apoſtles' teſ- 
timony, concerning the matters of fact reported by 
them. And the juſt grounds of ſuſpicion are theſe: 


1. If the perſons be otherwiſe known to be men of 
If artifice 
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artifice and cunning, full of tricks and diſſimulation, 
and that make no conſcience of ſpeaking truth, ſo a 


lie tends to their greateſt advantage; which is too 


much the Papiſts caſe in their legends and ſtories of 
miracles. 2. If they temper and ſuit their ſtory and 
doctrine to the humour and genius of the people 
they hope to prevail upon, as Mahomet did, in en- 
couraging war and laſciviouſneſs. 3. If they lay the 


ſcene of their ſtory at a mighty diſtance from them- 


ſelves, at fuch an age wherein it is impoſhble to prove 
or diſprove, which is the caſe of the Brachmans as to 
their Brahma and their Veda; and was of the Hea- 
thens as to their fabulous deities. 4. If there be any 
thing contained in the ſtory which is repugnant to 
the moſt authentic hiſtories of thoſe times; by which 
means the impoſtures of Annius have been diſco- 
vered. 5. If there be evident contradiction in the 
ſtory itſelf, or any thing repugnant: to, or unbecom- 
ing the majeſty, holineſs, ſincerity, and conſiſtency 
of a Divine revelation ; on which account we reject 


fanatic pretences to revelations. If there were any 


thing of this nature in the writings of the New Teſ- 
tament, we might then allow there were ſome ground 
to ſuſpect the truth of what is contained therein: 
but J ſhall undertake, by the grace of God, to de- 
fend that there is not any foundation for ſuſpicion as 
to any one of theſe. I n e 19:49 

1. As to the perſons, ſuch who go about to de- 
ceive others, muſt be men that are verſed in buſi- 
neſs, and know how to deal with men; and that 
have ſome intereſt already that they have gained by 
other means, before they can carry on ſuch a defign 
as to abuſe mankind, by lies and impoſtures in reli- 
gion. Therefore the Atheifts lay the deceiving the 
world by religion to the charge of politicians and law- 
givers, to men verſed in the practice of fraud, ſuch: 
as Numa, or Lycurgus, or Xaca, or Mahomet, ſuch 
as underſtood the ways of cajoling the people; or to 
ſubtle prieſts, that know how to ſuit the hopes _ 
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fears of the ſuperſtitious multitude ; whence came 


the multitude of frauds in the Heathen temples and 
oracles. But would any man in the world have 


pitched upon a few fiſhermen, and illiterate perſons, 
to carry on ſuch an intrigue as this? Men that were 
_ rude and unexperienced in the world, and uncapable 


of dealing in the way of artifice with one of the com-- 


mon citizens of Jeruſatem. When was it ever heard 
that ſuch men made ſuch an alteration in the reli- 
gion of the world, as the primitive Chriſtians did, 
againſt the moſt violent perſecutions ? And when 
they prevailed ſo much, the common charge ftill 
againſt them was, that they were a company of rude, 
mean, obſcure, illiterate, ſimple men ; and yet, in ſpite of 
all the cunning, and malice, and learning, and 
{ſtrength of their adverſaries, they gained ground 
upon them, and prevailed over the obſtinacy of the 
Jews, and wiſdom of the Greeks. If the Chriſtian 
religion had been a mere deſign of the Apoſtles to 
make themſelves heads of a new ſect, what had this 
been but to have ſet the cunning of twelve or thir- 
teen men, of no intereſt, or reputation, againſt the 
wiſdom and power of the whole world ? It they had 
any wiſdom, they would never have undertaken ſuch 
an impoſſible deſign as this muſt appear to them at 
firſt view; and if they had none, how could they 
ever hope to manage it ? If their aim were only at 
reputation, they might have thought of thouſands of 
ways more probable and more advantageous than 
this. If we ſuppoſe men ſhould be willing to hazard 
their lives for their reputations, we may ſuppoſe 
withal ſuch men to have ſo much cunning as not to 
do it till they cannot help it; but if they can have 
reputation and eaſe together, they had rather have 
it. I will therefore put the caſe concerning the only 
perſon that had the advantage of a learned education 
among the Apoſtles, viz. St. Paul, and whom you 
ſeem to ſtrike at more than the reſt. Is it reaſon- 
able to believe, that, when he was in favour with the 
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Sanhedrin, and was likely to advance himſelf by his 
oppoſition to Chriſtianity, and had a fair proſpect of 
eaſe and honour together, he ſhould quit all this, to 
join with ſuch an inconſiderable and hated company 


as the Chriſtians were, only to be one of the heads of 


a very ſmall number of men, and to purchaſe it at 
ſo dear a rate as the loſs of his friends and intereſt, 
and running on continual troubles and perſecutions, 


to the hazard of his life? Is it poſſible for men that 


are deceived, and mean honeſtly, to do this ? But it 
is ſcarce ſuppoſable of a man in his ſenſes, that ſhould 
know and believe all this to be a cheat, and yet own 


and embrace it to ſo great diſadvantage to himſelf, 


hen he could not make himſelf ſo conſiderable by 
it as he might have been without it. Men muſt 
love cheating the world at a ſtrange rate, that will 
let go fair hopes of preferment and eaſe, and lead a 
life of perpetual trouble, and expoſe themſelves to 


the utmoſt hazards, only for the ſake of deluding 


others. If the Apoſtles knew all they ſaid to be 


falſe, and made it ſo neceſſary for all men to believe 


what they ſaid to be true, they were ſome of the 
greateſt decervers which the world had ever known. 
But men that take pleaſure in deceiving, make uſe of 
many artifices on purpoſe to catch the filly multi- 
tude. They have all the arts of inſinuation and 
tawning ſpeeches, fit to draw in the weakeft, and ſuch 
as love to be flattered. But what 1s there tending 
this way in all the Apoſtles' writings ? How ſharply 
do they ſpeak to the Jewiſh Sanhedrin upon the 
murder of Chriſt ! With what plainneſs and ſimpli- 
city do they go about to perſuade men to be Chriſ- 
tians | They barely tell the matters of fact concern- 
ing the reſurrection of Chriſt, and ſay they were eye- 
witneſſes of it ; and upon the credit of this teſtimony 
of theirs, they preach faith and repentance to Jews 
and Gentiles. Was ever any thing farther from 
the appearance of artifice than this was ? So that if 
they were deceivers, they were ſome of the ſubtleſt 


that 
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' that ever were in the world, becauſe. there ſeems to 


be ſo little ground for any ſuſpicion of fraud; and 
we cannot eaſily imagine perſons of their education 
capable of ſo profound diſſimulation and ſo artificial 
a cheat. | Beſides all this, we are to conſider how far 
ſuch perſons do allow the liberty of diſſimulation and 
artificial jugglings, eſpecially in religion. We ſee 
the Papiſts could not practiſe theſe things without 
being forced to defend them, by ſhewing how conve- 
nient it is for the people to be told ſtrange ſtories of 
faints, on purpoſe to nouriſh devotion in them : to 
which end, they ſay, it fgnifies not much whether they 
were true or no. And withal they aſſert the /awyw- 


neſs of equruocations, and mental reſervations, and doing 


things not otherwiſe juſtifiable, for the honour of their 
church and religion. And I ſhall freely confeſs to you, 
if I found any countenance to ſuch things as theſe, 
from the doctrine or practice of the Apoſtles, it 
would give me too juſt a ground for ſuſpicion as to 
what they delivered. For if they allowed equivoca- 
tions or mental reſervations, how could I poſſibly 
know what they meant by any thing they ſaid? For 
that which was neceſſary to make the propoſition 
true, lay without my reach in the mind of another; 


and while they ſo firmly atteſted that CHriſt was riſen 


from the dead, they might underſtand it of a ſpiritual 
or myſtical reſurrection; but if they ſhould be found 
to allow Hing or cheating for the canſe of religion, their 


credit would be gone with me; for how could I be 


any longer ſure — — truth of one word they ſaid? 
I ſhould be fo far from thinking them infallible, that 
I could not but ſuſpect them to have a deſign to de- 
ceive me. The firſt thing therefore we are to look 
at in perſons who require our belief, is the ſtricteſt 
veracity : if they falter in this, they expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ſuſpicion of all but credulous fools. But 
we nowhere find greater plainneſs and fincerity re- 
quired, nowhere more ftrict and ſevere prohſbitions 


of diſſimulation in religion, nor more general pre- 
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cepts about ſpeaking truth, than in the writings of 


the New Teſtament. But might not all this be done 
with the greater artifice, to prevent ſuſpicion “ Suſpicion 
is a thing, which he har ſet bounds to the ſea, can ſet 
no bounds to: if men will give way to it without 
reaſon, there can be no end of it; for the moſt effec- 
tual ways to prevent it will {till afford new matter 
and occaſion for it. If men do uſe the utmoſt means 
that are poſſible to aſſure others of their ſincerity, 


and they will not believe them, but ſtill ſuſpect the 


defign to be ſo much deeper laid, there is no way left 


Poſſible to ſatisfy ſuch men; their ſuſpicion is a diſ- 


eaſe incurable by rational means, and ſuch Perſons 
deſerve to be given over as paſt all remedy. If men 
act like prudent men, they will judge according to 
the reaſon of things; but if they entertain a jealouſy 
of all mankind, and the moſt of thoſe who give them 
the greateſt aſſurance they have no intention to de- 
ceive them, it is to no purpoſe to go about to ſatisfy 
ſuch perſons; for that very undertaking makes them 


more ſuſpicious. If the Apoſtles therefore gave as 


much ground as ever any perſons did, or could do, 
that they had no deſign to impoſe upon the world, 
but proceeding with all the fairneſs and openneſs, 
with the greateſt evidence of their fincerity, there 
can be no reaſon to faſten upon them the imputation 
of cunning men, who made it oy buſineſs to de- 
ceive others. 

2. This will more appear if we conſider the mat- 
ters delivered by them, and the nature of their doc- 
trine. For if the Chriſtian religion were only a con- 
trivance of the firſt preachers of it, it muſt by the 
event be ſuppoſed that they were very ſubtle men, 
who in fo little time, and againft ſo great oppoſition, 
could prevail over both Jews and Gentiles : but if 
we reflect on the nature of their doctrine, we can 
never imagine that theſe men did proceed by the 
ſame methods that men of ſubtlety do make uſe of. 


If it were their own contrivance, it was in their 
| power 
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power to haye framed it as they thought fit them- 
{elves, and in all probability they would have done it 
in a way molt likely to be ſucceſsful: but the Chriſ- 
tian religion was ſo far from it, as though they had 
induſtriouſly deſigned to advance a religion againſt 
the genius and inclination of all mankind. For it 
neither gratifies the voluptuous in their pleaſures, 
nor the ambitious in their deſfres of external pomp 
and greatneſs, nor the covetous in their thirſt after 
riches, but lays a ſeyere reſtraint on all thoſe com- 
mon and prevailing paſſions of mankind ; which 
Mahomet well underſtood, when he ſuited his religion 
to them, Chriſtianity was neither accommodated 
to the temper and genius either of Jews or Gentiles. 
The Jews were in great expectation of a temporal 
prince at that time, to deliver them from the Roman 
ſlavery ; and every one that would have ſet up for 
ſuch a Meſſias, might have had followers enough 
among them, as we find afterwards by the attempts 
of Barcochebas and others. But the Meſſias of the 
Chriſtians was ſo directly contrary to their hopes and 
expectations, being a poor and ſuffering prince, that 
this ſet them the more againſt his followers, becauſe 
they were hereby fruſtrated of their greateſt hopes, 
and defeated in their moſt pleaſing expectations. 
But beſides, if they would have taken in the Moſaic 
law, it might in probability have ſucceeded better ; 
but this St. Paul would by no means hear of. But 
if they rejected Fews, methinks they ſhould have been 
willing to have had ſome aſſiſtance from the Gentiles. 
No, they charged them with 1dolatry wherever they 
came, and would not join in any parts of their wor- 
ſhip-with them, nor ſo much as eat of the remainder 
of their ſacrifices. But ſuppoſing they had a mind 
to ſet up wholly a new ſect of their own, yet we 
| ſhould think they ſhould have framed it after the 
moſt plauſible manner, and left out all things that 

were moſt liable to reproach and infamy : but this 
they were ſo far from, that the moſt contemptible 
| | part 
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1 part of the Chriſtian religion, viz. a crucified Savi- de 
= our, they inſiſt the moſt upon, and preach. it on all pF 
occaſions, and, in compariſon of it, ſtrangely deſpiſe uF 
1 all the wiſdom and philoſophy of the Greeks, What ap 
1 did theſe men mean, if Chriſtianity had been only a as 
| - contrivance of theirs ? If they had but left out this th 
| one circumſtance, in all human probability the ex- lee 
cellent moral precepts in Chriſtianity would have ge 

been highly magnified among all thoſe who had been tri 

| . bred up under the inſtructions of philoſophers. Nay, du 
| they would not make uſe of the moſt commendable to 
methods of human wiſdom, nor do as the Jeſuits ſib 
' have done in China, make men have a better opi- hu 
[ nion of the religion they brought, for their ſkill in Av. 
mathematics and aſtronomy; but as much as it was tel 
| poſſible, to let the world fee it was no contrivance of ſo | 
ll human wiſdom, they ſhunned all the ways of ſhewing Caf 
ö it in the manner of its propagation. Nay, when the not 
4 people would have given the Apoſtles divine wor- aut 
; ' ſhip, never were vain men more concerned to have WI 
1} it, than they to oppoſe it. And do theſe things tro 
. look like the actions of men that deſigned only to Ro 
: make themſelves great, by being the heads of a new the 
N ſect of religion? e an 
N 3. Men that made it their deſign to deceive the 2 
| world, if they had thought it neceſſary to bring in and 
any matter of ſtory concerning the author of their re- wer 

ligion, would have placed it at ſuch a diffance of time, ſuac 

that it was not capable of being diſproved : as it is larg 

apparent in the Heathen mythology; for the ſtories of 

were fuch, as no perſon could ever pretend to con- hot 

fute them, otherwiſe than by the inconſiſtency of wor 

them with the common principles of religion. But con: 

if we ſuppoſe Chriſtianity to have been a mere de- Chr 

vice, would the Apoſtles have been ſo ſenſeleſs to by e 

have laid the main proof of their religion on a thing ſatis 

which was but newly acted, and which they were very were 

capable of enquiring into all the circumſtances that deat 

related to it, viz. the reſurrection of Chrift from the ſuffe 

; dead. layit 
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dead. We may ſee, by the whole deſign of the New 
Teſtament, the great ſtreſs of Chriſtianity was laid 
upon the truth of this. To this Chriſt himſelf 
appealed betore-hand ; to this all the Apoſtles refer 
as the mighty confirmation of their religion ; and 
this they deliver as a thing which themſelves had 
ſeen, and had converſed with him for forty days to- 
gether, with all the demonſtrations imaginable of a 
true and real body ; and that not to one or two cre- 
dulous perſons, but ſo many of them who were hard 
to be ſatisfied, and one not without the moſt ſen- 
ſible evidence: but beſides theſe, they tell us of five 
hundred at once zvho ſaw him, whereof many were then 
living when thoſe things were written. Now, I pray, 
tell me what religion in the world ever put itſelf upon 
ſo fair a trial as this? Of a plain matter of fact, as 
capable of being atteſted as any could be. Why did 
not Amida, or Brahma, or Xaca, or any other of the 
authors of the preſent religions of the Eaſt-Indies ? 
Why did not Orpheus, or Numa, or any other 1n- 
troducers of religious cuſtoms among the Greeks or 
Romans ? Or Mahomet, among the Arabians, put 
the iſſue of the truth of their religion on ſuch a plain 
and eaſy trial as this? If you ſay, hat Ghrift appeared 
ouly to his friends, who were ready io believe ſuch things, 
and not among his enemies; I anſwer, that though they 
were his friends, yet they were very hard to be per- 
ſuaded of the truth of it at firſt ; and afterwards gave 
larger teſtimonies of their fidelity, than the teſtimony 
of the greateſt enemies would have been; for we 
ſhould have had only their bare words for it (if they 
would have given that, which is very queſtionable, 
conſidering their dealing with the other miracles of 
Chriſt). But the Apoſtles manifeſted their ſincerity 
by all real proofs that could be thought ſufficient to 
ſatisfy mankind ; appealing to the very perſons who 
were concerned the moſt in it, having a hand in the 
death of Chriſt, declaring their greateſt readineſs to 
ſuffer any thing rather than deny the truth of it, and 
laying down their lives at laſt for it. If all this had 
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been a mere fiction, how unlikely is it, that, among 
ſo many as were conſcious of it, no one perſon, by 
hopes or fears, by flatteries or threatenings, could 
ever be prevailed upon to deny the truth. of it! If 
there had been any ſuch thing, what triumphing had 
there been among the Jews! And no doubt his name 
had been recorded to poſterity among the writers 
both of Jews and Gentiles, that were profeſſed ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity. But they are all wonderfully 
filent in this matter; and inſtead of ſaying enough 
to overthrow the truth of Chriſtianity, as you ſeem 
to ſuggeſt, I do aſſure you I am mightily confirmed 
in the belief of the trath of it, by carefully obſerving 
the ſlightneſs of the object ions that were made againſt 
it by its moſt profeſſed enemies. 

But you ſeem to imply, hat all this ſtory concerning 
Chriſt was mvented long after the pretended time of his 
being in the world, Why may not you as well ſuſpe& 
that Julius Cæſar lived before Romulus, or that Au- 
guſtus lived at the fiege of Troy? For you might as 
well reject all hiſtory upon ſuch grounds as thoſe you 
aſſign ; and think Mahomet as right in his chrono- 


logy as the Bible. It is time for us to burn all our 


books, if we have lived in ſuch a cheat all this while. 
Methinks you might as well aſk, whether Lucretia 
were not Pope Joan? Or Alexander the Sixth one of 
the Roman emperors ? Or whether Luther were not 
the emperor of Turkey? For there is no greater 
evidence of any hiſtory in the world, than there 
is that all the things reported in the New Teſta- 
ment were done at that time when they are pre- 

tended to be. | : 
4. Therefore we offer this ſtory of the New Teſta- 
ment to be compared with all the circumfances of that 
age, delivered by any other hiſtorians, to try if any 
inconſiſtencies can be found therein; which is the 
moſt reaſonable way that can be taken to diſprove 
any hiſtory. If it could be proved that there could 
be no ſuch taxation of the empire as is mentioned in 
the time of Auguſtus, that Herod did not * 
 - | that 
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that age, or that the Jews were not under the Ro- 
man government, or that there were no high-prieſts 
at that time, nor the ſects of Phariſees and Saddu- 
cees, or that there were any other remarkable cha- 
racters of time ſet down in the hiſtory of the New 


Teſtament, which could be manifeſtly diſproved, 


there were ſome pretence to call in queſtion the 
truth of the ſtory; but there is not the leaſt founda- 


tion for any ſcruple on this account; all things 


agreeing ſo well with the trueſt accounts we have of 
that age, both from Joſephus and the Roman hiſ- 
tory, I ſhall not inſiſt on the particular teſtimony 
of Joſephus concerning Chriſt, becauſe we need it 
not; and if thoſe who queſtion it would proceed 


with the ſame ſeverity againſt many other particular 


| paſſages in good authors, they might as well call 
them in queſtion as they do that; ſince it is con- 
feſſed that all the ancient manuſcripts have it in 
them : and ſuppoſing that it doth not come 1n well, 
muſt we ſuppoſe it impoſſible for Joſephus to write 
incoherently? Yet this is the main argument that 
ever I have ſeen urged againſt this teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus. But I ſay we need it not ; all other things 
concurring in ſo high a degree to prove the truth of 


the hiſtory of Chriſt. Yet, fince you ſeem to ex- 


preſs ſo much doubtfulneſs concerning it, as though 


it were framed when there was no one living capable of . 


diſproving it, give me leave to ſhew you the great ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition. 1. Becauſe we have 
the plain teſtimonies of the greateſt enemies of Chriſ- 
tianity, that there was ſuch a perſon as Chriſt was, 


who ſuffered according to the Scripture ſtory. For 


Tacitus not only mentions the Chriſtians as ſuffering 
at Rome for their religion in the time of Nero (An- 
nal. 1 f.), but ſaith, That the author of this religion was 
one Chrift, who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, procurator 
of Fudea, in the time of Tiberius; which is an irrefra- 
gable teſtimony of the truth of the ſtory concerning 
Chriſt, in an age when, if it had been falſe, nothing 
| Hh 2 | could 
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could have been more eaſily detected than ſuch a fic- 


tion, by the number of Jews which were continually 
at Rome : and neither Julian, nor Celſus, nor Por- 
phyry, nor Lucian, did ever queſtion the truth of the 
ſtory itſelf, but only upbraided the Chriſtians for 
attributing too much to Chriſt. 2. If there were 
really ſuch a perſon as Chriſt was, who ſuffered as 
Tacitus faith, then the whole ftory could not be 


a fiction, but only ſome part of it; and theſe ad- 


ditional parts muſt cither be contrived by the Apol- 


tles, or after their time: not after their tune, for 


then they muſt be added after Chriſtianity was re- 
ceived in the world, for that, as appears by Tacitus, 


was ſpread in the Apoſtles' times as far as Rome; 


and it theſe parts were not received with it, the cheat 
would preſently have been diſcovered as ſoon as 
broached, by thoſe who had embraced Chriſtianity 
before. And, beſides, Tertullian in his time appeals 
to the authentic writings of the Apoſtles themſelves, 
which were then extant, wherein the ſame things 
were contained that we now believe. If theſe things 
then were forged, it muſt be by the Apoſtles them - 
ſelves; and I dare now appeal to you, whether ever 
any ſtory was better capable of being diſproved than 
this was, if it had not been true, ſince it was pub- 
liſhed in that very time and place where the perſons 
were living, who were moſt concerned to diſprove it: 
as appears by the hatred of the Jeus to the Chriſti- 
ans, both then and ever ſince; which is a very obſerv- 
able circumſtance for proving the truth of the Chriſ- 
tian religion: for the Jews and Chriſtians agreed in 
the Divine revelations of old: the Chriſtians. be- 
lieved, moreover, that Chriſt was the Meſſias pro- 
miſed ; this Chriſt lived and died among the Jews 
his enemies ; his Apoſtles preached, and wrought 


miracles among their moſt inveterate enemies, which 


men that go about to degeive never care to do; and 


to this day the Jews do not deny the matters of fact, 
/but look on them as inſufficient to prove Jeſus of 
| | 5 # | Nazareth 
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Nazareth to have been the Meſſias. Nay, Mahomet 
himſelf, who in all probability would have over- 
thrown the whole ſtory of the New Teſtament, if he 
could have done it with any colour, yet ſpeaks very 
honourably of Chriſt, and of the great things which 
were {aid and done by him. 52-56 
0 AG there 1s nothing in the Chriſtian religion 
unbecoming the majeſty, or holineſs, or truth of a 
Divine revelation. As to the precepts, you acknow- 
ledge their excellency ; and the promiſes chiefly refer 
either to Divine grace or future glory: and what is 
there herein unbecoming God? And as to what con- 
cerns the truth of it, we have as great characters of 
that throughout as it is poſſible for us to expect; there 
appearing ſo much ſimplicity, ſincerity, candour, and 
agreement in all the parts of it. Some men would 
have been better pleaſed, it may be, if it had been all 
written by one perſon, and digeſted into a more exact 
method, and ſet forth with all the lights and orna- 
ments of ſpeech. This would have better become 
an invention of men, but not a revelation of God. 
Plainneſs and ſimplicity have a natural greatneſs 
above art and ſubtlety; and therefore God made 
choice of many to write, and at ſeveral times, that 
by comparing them we may ſee how far they were 
from contriving together, and yet how exactly they 
agree in all things which men are concerned to be- 
lieve. But you ſay, we have many mmfirmities of the 
Apoſiles diſcovered therein, their heats and animoſities one 
againſt another. But I pray conſider, 1. How came 
you to know theſe things ? Is it not by their own 
writings ? And if they had been fuch who minded 
only their applauſe, had it not been as eaſy to have 
concealed theſe things? And would they not as cer- 
tainly have done it, if that had been their aim? If 
St. Paul ſeems to boaſt, doth he not do it with that 
conſtraint to himſelf, as a man that is forced to do it 
for his own vindication againſt malicious enemies? 
And who ever denied a man of a generous mind the 
| A liberty 
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liberty of ſpeaking for himſelf? 2. But ſuppoſe they 


had infirmities and heats among them, doth this prove 
that God could not make uſe of them as his inſtru- 
ments to declare his truth to the world? Then it 


will follow, that God muſt never reveal his will by 
men, but by voices from heaven, or angels, or the 
aſſumption of the human nature by the divine. But, 


if God be not denied the liberty of employing mere 
men, we cannot find ſo great evidences of piety and 


zeal, of humility and ſelf-denial, of patience and 
magnanimity, of innocency and univerſal charity in 
any men, as were in the Apoſtles ; and therefore did 
appear with the moſt proper characters of embaſſa- 
dors from heaven. And I dare venture the compa- 
riſon of them with the beſt philoſophers, as to the 
greateſt and moſt excellent virtues, for which they 
were the moſt admired, notwithſtanding the mighty 
difference as to their education ; allowing but the 
fame truth as to the ſtory of the New Teſtament, 
which we yield to Xenophon, or Diogenes Laertius, 
or any other writers concerning them. | 

But what is it then which you object againft the 
writings of the New Teſtament, to make them in- 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of God ? I find but two 
things in the papers you ſent me. 1. Want of the 
continuance of the power of miracles, which you ſay is 
promiſed, Mark XVI. 17. 2. The number of the Beaſt 
in the Revelations. But, good Sir, conſider what it is 
to call in queſtion a Divine revelation for ſuch ob- 
jections as theſe are? Muſt there be no revelation, 
unleſs you underſtand every prophecy, or the extent 
of every promiſe ? Be not ſo injurious to your own 


ſoul, for the ſake of ſuch objections, to caſt away the 


great aſſurance which the Chriſtian religion gives us, 
as to the pardon of fin upon repentance here, and 
eternal happineſs in another world. Would you re- 
ject all the writings of Plato, becauſe you do no more 
underſtand ſome part of his Timæus than the num- 


ber of 666? You muſt have a very nice faith that 


Can 
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can bear with no difficulties at all, ſo that if there be 
but one or two hard things that you cannot digeſt, 
you muſt throw up all the beſt food you have taken; 
at this rate you muſt ſtarve your body, as well as 
ruin your ſoul. But of theſe places afterwards. 

3. I have hitherto removed the grounds of ſuſpi- 
cion; I now come to ſhew the poſitive teſtimonies 
of their ſincerity which the Apoſtles ſhewed ; which 
were Py than were ever given to any other mat- 
ter of fact in the world. I will then ſuppoſe the 
whole truth of the Chriſtian doctrine to be reduced 
to this one matter of fact, whether Chrift did riſe from 
the dead or no ? For (as I have ſaid already) it is 
plain the Apoſtks put the main force of all that they 
{aid upon the truth of this ; and often declared that 
they were appointed to be the witneſſes of this thing. 
Now let us conſider how it is poſſible for men to 
give the higheſt aſſurance of their ſincerity to others; 
and that muſt be either by giving the utmoſt teſti- 
mony that men can give, or by giving ſome teſti- 
mony above that of men, which cannot deceive z 
which 1s the teſtimony of God. | 

I. They gave the utmoſt teſtimony that mere men 
could give of their fidelity. I know no better way 
we have for a full aſſurance as to any human teſti- 
mony, than to conſider what thoſe circumſtances are 
which are generally allowed to accompany truth; 
and if we have the concurrence of all theſe, we bane 
as much as can be expected; for nothing that de- 
pends on teſtimony can be proved by mathematical 
demonſtration. But notwithſtanding the want of 
this, either we may have ſufficient ground to affent 
to truth, upon teſtimony, or there can be no differ- 
ence known between truth and falſchood by human 
teſtimony ; which overthrows all judicial proceedings 
among men: the juſtice whereof doth ſuppoſe not 
only the veracity of human teſtimony, but that it 
may be ſo diſcerned by others, that they may ſafely 
rely upon it. Now the main things to be regarded 
| Hh 4 as 
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as to the truth of human teſtimony, are theſe. 1. If 
men teſtify nothing but what they ſaw. 2. If they 
teſtify it at no long diſtance of time from the thing 
done. 3. If they teſtify it plainly, and without 
doubtful expreſſions. 4. If a great number agree 
in the ſame teſtimony. 5. If they part with all that 


is valuable to mankind, rather than deny the truth 


of what they have teſtified. And where all theſe 
concur, it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe greater evi- 
dence to be given of the truth of a thing; and now 
I ſhall ſhew that all theſe do exactly agree to the 
—_— teſtimony concerning the reſurrection of 
Chriſt. : | Ge 

1. They teſtified nothing but what they ſaw them- 
ſelves. The laws of nations do ſuppoſe that greater 
credit is to be given to eye- wit neſſes than to any 
others; thence the rule in the civil law, Teſimonium 


de auditu regulariter non valet. Becauſe, ſay the Ci- 


vilians and Canoniſts, ꝛwitneſſes are 10 teftify- the truth, 
and not barely the poſſibility of things. That which men 
ſee, they can teſtify whether they are or not : that 
which men only hear, may be or not be; and their 
teſtimony is not of the fact, but is looked on as more 


uncertain, and ought to have greater allowances 


given it; but the Apoſtles teſtified only what they 
faw and handled, and that after the moſt ſcrupulous 
enquiry into the truth of Chriſt's body, and after 
many doubts and ſuſpicions among themſelves about 
it; ſo that they did not ſeem haſtily and raſhly to 
believe what they afterwards declared to the world. 
Now a body was a proper object of ſenſe, and no 
trial could be greater or more accurate than theirs 
was, nor any Gti ion fuller than putting their 


fingers into the very wounds of the pierced ſide. 
2. They did not ſtay till the circumſtances might 
have ſlipt out of their memories, before they teſtified 
theſe things, but very ſoon after, while the impreſſion 
of them was freſh upon them. If they had let theſe 
matters alone for any long time, the Jews would 
WS ALE» have 
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have aſked them preſently, If theſe things were true, 
why did we not hear of them as ſoon as they were 
done? Therefore we ſee the. Apoſtles on the very 
day of Pentecoſt, a little after Chriſt's aſcenſion to 
heayen, openly and boldly declare the truth of theſe 
things, not in private corners among a few friends, 
but in the moſt ſolemn meeting of their nation from 
all parts; which was the worſt time that could have 
been choſen, if they had any intention to deceive, 

3. They teſtity it in as plain a manner as is poſ- 
ſible, on purpoſe to prevent all miſtakes of their 
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meaning. This Jeſus hath God raiſed up, whereof we as ii. za, 


all are witneſſes ; therefore let all the houſe cf Iſrael know 36. 
aſſuredly, that God hath made that ſame Jeſus, whom ye 


have crucified, both Lord and Chriſt. Men that had a 
mind to deceive, would have uſed ſome more general 
and doubtful words than theſe were. . 
4. If this had been teſtified by one ſingle witneſs, 
the world would have ſuſpected the truth of his teſ- 
timony; for, according to the rule in the civil law, 
in the caſe of teſtimony, Vor unius, vox nullins ęſt: 
but this was teſtified by very many; not merely by 
the twelve Apoſtles, but by five hundred at once; 


among whom ſome might be ſuppoſed to have fo 


much honefty, or at leaft capable of being perſuaded 
to have diſcovered the impoſture, if they had in the 
leaſt ſuſpected any. | 


5. But that which adds the greateſt weight to all 


this is, that there was not one of all the Apoſtles, and 
ſcarce any one of the reſt, but expoſed themſelves to 
the utmoſt hazards and dangers, rather than deny or 
retract the truth of what they had witneſſed. If the 
people had been careleſs and indifferent about reli- 
gion, it is poſſible men might have gone on in a lie 
lo long, till they had gotten intereſt enough to main- 
tain it; but no ſooner did the Apoſtles appear, wit- 
nefling theſe things, but they met with an early and 
vigorous oppoſition, and that from the chiefeſt men 


in power, who made it their buſineſs to ſuppreſs 
| them, 
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them. Now in this caſe. they were put to this 
choice, if they would renounce or conceal the truth 
of what they teſtified, they might preſently enjoy 
eaſe, and, it may be, rewards too; but if they went 
on, they muſt look for nothing but the ſharpeſt per- 
fecution ; and this they met with almoſt in all 
places: and is it conceivable that men ſhould be ſo 
fond of a lie to forſake all and follow it, and at laſt 
to take up their croſs for it? If credit and intereſt in 
the hearts of people might carry a man on a great 
way in the deluſion, yet he would be loth to die for 
it ; and yet there was never a one of. the Apoſtles 
but ventured his life for the truth of this; and all 
but one, they tell us, did ſuffer martyrdom for it. I 
pray, Sir, conſider, where you ever meet with any 
thing like this, that ſo many men ſhould ſo reſolutely 


die for what themſelves at the ſame time knew to be 


a lie : and that they muſt certainly do, if it were all 
a contrivance of their own heads. | th 

2. But although in theſe things they went as high 
as it was poſſible for human teſtimony to go, yet they 
had ſomething beyond all this; which was à concur- 
rence of a Divine teſtimony, in the miraculous gifts 
and operations of the Holy Ghoſt. And this we 
aſſert to be the higheſt teſtimony that can be given in 
the world of the truth of any thing; becauſe God 
will not employ his power to deceive the world. And 


as all other truth hath a criterion proper to it, ſo. 


this ſeems to be the proper criterion of a Divine teſ- 
timony, that 1t hath the power of miracles going 
along with it. For if we do ſuppoſe God to make 
known his mind to the world, it 1s very reaſonable to 
believe there ſhould be ſome diſtinguiſhing note of 
what is immediately from God, and what comes only 
from the inventions of men; and what can be more 
proper to diſtinguiſh what comes from God, and 
what from men, than to ſee thoſe things done which 
none but God can do? But againſt this you object 


ieveral things, which I ſhall eaſily and briefly anſwer. 
1. You 
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1. You cannot tell what it is that miracles do atteſt ; 
not all their doctrine, ſince Paul ſaid, ſome was not 
from the Lord. Anſw. Miracles do atteſt the veracity 
of the ſpeaker, and by conſequence the 7ruth of the 
doctrine; not that you ſhould believe that to be from the 
Lord, which he ſaid was not; but that which he ſaid 
was from the Lord. But when he makes ſuch a diſ- 
tinction himſelf, it is very unreaſonable to urge that 
as an argument, that he had nothing from the Lord: 
it is much rather an argument of his candour and in- 
genuity, that he would not pretend to Divine reve- 
lation when he had it not. 

2. You would have it fipnified what doctrine it is 
which is attefted by miracles, fince the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture lie in heaps and confuſion. Anſw. To what pur- 
poſe ſhould any doctrines be ſingled out to have the 
ſeal of miracles ſet to them, fince it is their Divine 
commiſſion to teach and declare the will of God, 
which is ſealed by it? And what they did ſo teach 
and declare, is eaſily known by their writings. 

3. But why do not miracles ſtill continue? Anſw. Be- 
cauſe there are no perſons employed to teach any 
new doctrines; and no promiſe of Scripture doth 
imply any more: for the ſigns which were to follow 
them that believe, were ſuch as tended to the firſt 
confirmation of the Chriſtian faith ; which being 
effected, their uſe ceaſed : and ſo to aſk why God 
doth not continue a gift of miracles, to convince men 
that the former were true, is to the ſame purpoſe as 
to aſk why God doth not make a new ſun, to ſatisfy 
Atheiſts that he made the old ? 

4. But doth not the Scripture ſay, that wonders 
are not always to be taken as confirmations of the truth 
of doctrine, fince falſe prophets may work wonders, 
Deut. x1. 1. Anſw. That figmfies no more than 
that wonders are not to be believed againſt the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, or revealed religion already 
confirmed by greater miracles; and that thoſe who 


would value fuch a particular ſign above all the ſeries 


of 
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of miracles their religion was firſt eftabliſhed by, may 


be juſtly left to their own deluſions. You might as 
well object the lying wonders of the man of Sin, 
againſt all the miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. If 
God hath once done enough to convince men, he 
may afterwards juſtly leave them to the trial of their 
ingenuity ; as a father that hath uſed great care to 
make his ton underſtand true coin, may afterwards 
ſuffer falſe to be laid before him, to try whether he 
will mind his being cheated or no. 
5. But you may yet farther demand, What the 17% 
timony of miracles doth fienify to the writings of the New 
Teftament * Anſw. 1. The miracles do ſufficiently 
prove the authority — that doctrine which was deli - 
vered by thoſe who wrought miracles, as Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles. 2. If there had been the leaſt ground 
to queſtion the truth and authority of theſe writings, 
they had never been ſo univerſally received in thoſe 
ages, when ſo many were concerned to enquire into 
the truth of theſe things; for we ſee ſeveral of the 
books were a long time examined, and at laſt, when 
no ſufficient reaſon could be brought againſt them, 


they were received by thoſe Churches which at firit 


ſcrupled the receiving them. And I am fo far from 
thinking the doubts of the firſt ages any argument 
againſt the authority of a book, that, by the objec- 
tions of ſome againſt ſome of them, 1 am thereby 


aſſured that they did not preſently receive any book, 


becauſe it went under the name of an Apoſtolical 
Writing : as I am the more confirmed in the belief 
of the reſurrection of Chriſt, becauſe ſome of the diſ- 
ciples were at firſt very doubtful about it. 


6. You may yet ak; What doth all this fignify to the | 


Toritings of the Old Teſtament, which were written at a 
longer diftance of time from us, and in à more ignorant 
age of the world? Anſw. There cannot be a more 
evident proof of the Old Teſtament, than by the 


New; for if the New be true, the Old muſt be fo, 


which was confirmed ſo plainly and evidently by it; 
our 
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our Saviour and his Apoſtles appealing to Moſes and 


the Prophets on all occaſions. So that the ſame mi- 
racles which prove their teſtimony true, do at the 
ſame time prove the Divine authority of the Old 
Teſtament ; ſince it is ſo exprelsly ſaid in the New, 
That holy men of God did ſpeak as they were moved by 
tbe Holy GH. | 

But after all this, you urge, that you have diſco- 
vered ſuch things in theſe writings, as could not come 
trom God, as, | | 

I. Contradiftions in them. 2. Some things inconſift- 
ent with the wiſdom of God. 3. Promiſes made that 
were never fulfilled. 4. Things ſo obſcure as no one can 


tell the meaning of them, Under theſe four heads I 


ſhall examine the particular allegations. you bring 
againſt the Scriptures. | 

1. Under the head of contradictions, you inſiſt on 
the prophecy, Gen. xv. 13, 14, 15, 16. made to Abra- 
ham, concerniag bis poſterity, compared with the accom- 
pliſhment mentioned Exod. x11. 40, 41. And the force 
of your argument lies in this, That the prophecy in Ge- 
neſis doth imply that the ſervitude of the children of Iſrael in 
Eg ypt was to be 40 years ; or 4.30 faith Exod. but both 
theſe are repugnant to other places of Scripture, which make 
their abode in Eg ypt not to exceed 215 years; or at the 
higheſt, by the number of generations, could not exceed 
350 years, ſtretching them to the utmoſt advantage. Lo 
this which you lay ſo much weight upon, 1 anſwer 
diſtinctly, 1 

1. By your own confeſſion, ſuppoſing the 430 
years to begin from the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, the accompliſhment, mentioned Exod. xii. 40. 
doth fall out exactly in the time of the children of 
Iſrael's going out of Egypt; for you have proved 
trom Scripture, that, from the covenant with Abra- 
ham to Jacob's being in Egypt, were 215 years; 
to which you add, that Coath being ſuppoſed five years 
old at the going into Egypt; and that at 70 years he 


| begat Amram, and that Amram at 70 begat _—_— * 
7e Hic 
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ranger in the land that is not theirs, and ſhall ferv 
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which Moſes's 80 years being added, makes up the other 
215 years; whereby we have the full 430 years, by your 
own computation. Now, Sir, I pray confider what rea- 
ſon you have to charge the Scripture with contradic- 


tion, in a matter yourſelf acknowledges ſo exactly 


accompliſhed in this way of computation. 
2. But you ſay, the words will not bear this; becauſe 


they ſpeak of the 400 years to expire in their ſervitude in 


Egypt. Anſw. For this we muſt conſider the im- 
portance of the words both in Genefis and Exodus, 
There is not a word of Egypt mentioned in Geneſis; 
but only in general it is ſaid, Thy ſeed ſhall be a 
e them, 
and they ſhall afflift them 400 years: and it will con- 
duce very much to the right underſtanding this pro- 
phecy, to conſider the main ſcope and defign of it ; 
which was not to tell Abraham how long they ſhould 
be in ſervitude to the Egyptians, but how long it 


would be before his ſeed would come to the poſſeſ- 


fion of the promiſed land : and it ſeems Abraham, 
by the queſtion, Gen. xv. 7, 8. did expect to have 
the inheritance of this land in his ozwn lime. To this 
therefore God anſwers, by telling him he meant no 
ſuch thing, but it was intended for his ſeed, and that 
not ſuddenly neither, for they were to tarry fill the 


iniquity of the Amorites ſhould be full, which would not 


be till the fourth generation; and then hrs ſeed ſhould, 
after 400 years, come to the poſſeſſion of the promiſed 
land ; but in the mean time they were to ſojourn in a land 


that was not theirs, and to meet with many hardſhips and 


difficulties, This is plainly the ſcope of this pro- 
phecy, and, by attending to it, the great objections 
preſently appear without force ; for the land of Ca- 
naan, notwithſtanding the promiſe, was by the Patri- 
archs themſelves looked on as a land wherein they 
were ſtrangers. So Abraham faith, Gen. xxiii. 4. J 
am a firanger and a ſojourner with yon; and which is 
more remarkable in the bleſſing of Jens by Haac, to 


whom the promiſe was made, it is ſaid, And give 72 
| the 
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the bleſſing of Abraham to thee, and to thy ſeed, that thou 
mayeſt inherit the land wherein thou art a ſtranger, which 
God gave unto Abraham, Gen. xxviii. 4. Where the 
very ſame word is uſed concerning Jacob, that is 
expreſſed in the prophecy, Gen. xv. 13. So that the 
Patriarchs looked on themſelves as rangers in the land 
of Canaan ſo long after the promiſe made, and after 


the increaſe of the ſeed of Abraham; and therefore 


the land of Canaan was called Terra Peregrinationum,, 
the land wherein they were ſtrangers, Gen. xxxvi. 7. 
xxxvii. 1. And when God was calling the people of 
Ifrael together out of Egypt, yet then the land of 
Canaan was called by the very ſame title, the land of 
their pilgrimage, wheretn they were ſtrangers, Exod. vi. 
43 and Pſ. cv. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. where we have a 
full aceount of the promiſe made to Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, concerning the inheritance of that land, 
it is faid, that they were few, and ſtrangers in it, when 
they went from one nation to another, from one kingdom 
to another people: which doth fully explain the mean- 
ing of the prophecy in Geneſis, and that it is not to 


be reſtrained to the ſervitude of the people of Iſrael 


in Egypt, but to be underſtood of their ſtate of pil- 
grimage for 400 years, wherein they were to ſuffer 
great hardſhips before they ſhould come to the inhe- 
ritance of Canaan. This is no forced or unnatural ex- 
Poſition of the words, as you ſeem to ſuggeſt ; but, to 
my apprehenfion, very plain and eaſy, if we attend to 
the main ſcope and defign of them, which was to ac- 
quaint Abraham how long it would be before the 
prophecy were accompliſhed, and what the condition 
of his ſeed ſhould be the mean time, viz. That they 
ſhould have no land which they ſhould call their own by 
inheritauce all that time, but they ſhould be expoſed to 
great hardſhips, yea even to ſervitude ; but that nation, 


whom they ſhould ſerve, ſhould at laſt ſuffer for their ill 


uſage of them, and they ſhould come out of that captivity 
with great ſubſtance ; and all this to be done in the fourth 


generation of the Amorites, when their iniquities ſhould - 
arrived 
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arrived at the full height. All which particulars were N 
ſo remarkably — — at ſuch a diſtance of 
time, and under ſuch improbable circumſtances, that £ 
this very prophecy were enough to convince an un- 0 
prejudiced mind that it came from Divine inſpira- 8 
tion. For where do we meet with any thing like L 
this in the hiſtortes of other nations, viz. a prophecy Y 
to be accompliſhed 400 years after, and the very t 
manner foretold, which no human conjecture could t 
reach to, ſince the manner of deliverance of the peo- L 
ple of Itrael out of their captivity in Egypt, was to t 
all human appearance fo impoſſible a thing, eſpecially - ft 
at ſuch a time, when the ſpirits of the people were - = 
ſunk and broken by ſo long a ſlavery : and not only t 


the manner foretold, but the accompliſhment hap- f 
pened to a day, according to Exodus x11. 41. And it = 
came to paſs at the end of the 430 years, even the ſelf- a, 
fame day it came 10 paſs, that all the hoſts of the Lord J 
went out from the land of Egypt. But againſt this h 
you object, that the ſofourniryg is ſpoken of the children of 5 
Jjrael in Egypt for 430 years; which cannot hold good Cl 
any ways ; fince, to make it up, the times of — | Ee 
Tſaac, and Jacob, muſt be taken in, who could not be 2 
called the children of Iſrael, Anſw. For the 430 years, tl 
I grant, that, according to St. Paul, they did com- tl 
mence from the covenant made to Abraham, Gal. ti 
111. 17. and that the 400 years began from Iſaac's ſe 
being owned for the promiſed ſeed; between which al 
time the thirty years were paſſed: and all appear- th 
ance of difficulty is avoided, if we admit the reading Ac 
of the beſt copies of the LXX. which is In theſe 2 
words: 'H 0 waęolrnois 10 10 Togena, 3 nv wegung 1 1 
Yi AiyorTz, K Ev 1 Xavouv, Tol A ol WATEGES b th 
ern rerpHN re MNονν, Now the ſojourning of the chil- CC 
dren of Iſrael, who dwelt in Egypt and Ganaan, they of 
and their fathers was 450 years. This 1s the reading Te 
of our Alexandrian copy, and the Complutenſian, and 15 
that of Aldus, and of Euſebius 1n his Chronicon, and pe 
of St. Jerome in his tranſlation of it; and of the th 


Church 
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Church in St. Auguſtine's time, and afterwards ; and 
leſt any ſhould reject this as a late interpolation, or 
gloſs, received into the text, beſides theſe teſtimonies 
of the antiquity of it, we find the very ſame in the 
Samaritan copy, which the enemies of it do allow to 


be as ancient as our Saviour's time. And that which 


very much confirms the truth of this reading is, that 
the Jews themſelves follow the ſenſe of it, who are 
the moſt eager contenders for the authority of the 


Hebrew copy; who all agree, that the beginning of 


the computation of the 430 years is to be taken be- 
fore the children of Iſrael's going into Egypt; and 
Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael contends with many others, that 
the 430 years did begin from the promiſe made to 
Abraham, and the 400 from the time of Iſaac, to 
which their moſt ancient books of chronology do 


agree: and to the ſame purpoſe ſpeak both Philo 


Judæus and Joſephus; who although in one place 
he ſeems to make he Ißraelites affliction in Egypt to 


Have been 400 years, yet, when he ſpeaks more parti- 


cularly of it, he makes the time of their abode in Eg ypt 
ta have been ouly 215, and the 430 to begin from Abra- 
ham's entrance into Cauaan. The Targum of Jona- 
than begins the 430 from the viſion of Abraham, and 


the 400 from the birth of Iſaac; all which I men- 


tion, to let you ſee that the Jews themſelves do. in 
ſenſe concur with the Samaritan and Greek copy; 
and therefore we have more reaſon to ſuſpect ſome- 
thing left out in the preſent Hebrew, than any thing 
added in thoſe copies. But doth not this take off from 
the authority of the Scripture © Not at all: for the 


only queſtion is about the true reading; and having 


the conſent of the Samaritan, Alexandrian, and other 
copies of the LXX. and of the ancient Church, and 
of the Jews themſelves, as to the ſenſe of it, we have 


Treaſon to look on this as the truer reading; which 


is making no addition to the Scripture, either as to 


perſons or places, but only producing the more au- 
thentic copy: much leſs is this adding or changing 
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as we pleaſe ; for if we did this without ſo much au- 
thority as we have for it, you might as ea rejet 
it as we produce it, 

3. After all this, I do not ſee the mighty force of 
your reaſon to charge the Scripture with contradic- 
tion, ſuppoſing the 400 years were to be ſpent in the 
ſervitude of the children of Iſrael in Egypt. I confeſs, 
when I found the Scripture ſo boldly, ſo frequently 
charged with no leſs than contradiCtion, I expected 
fomething like demonſtration in the caſe, eſpecially 

in this place which you choſe to put in the front of 
all: but I do not find any thing like ſuch a proof of 


a contradiction, ſuppoſing we ſhould allow the 400 


years to be ſpent in Egypt. Yes, ſay you, Coath was 


__ five years old when he came down into Egypt; and when 


he ba lived there fixty: ue years, he begat Amram, and 
Amram, being ſeventy years old, begat Moſes ; to which 
 Mofes's eighty years being added, we have only 21 5 years, 
But ſince the Scripture doth not aſſign the particular 
age of any of theſe when they begat their children, 
1 ſee no impoſſibility or repugnancy in the ſuppo- 
ſition, that 400 years ſhould paſs from Levi's going 


into Egypt to the eightieth of Moſes, any more than 


from Salmon's entrance into Canaan to the time of 
David; for no more are reckoned in Scripture than 
Boaz, the ſon of Salmon by Raab, and Obed, and 


Jeſſe: ſo that by the fame way this latter may be 


explained, the former may be ſo too. If it be ſaid, 
That either they begat their children at a great age, or 
that the Scripture in genealogies doth not ſet down all 
the intermediate parents, but only the meſt eminent (as 
Caleb is called the ſon-of Eſron, 1 Chron. ii. 9, 18. al- 
though there was at leaſt one between them), the very 
ſame anſwer will ſerve to clear this part of the chro- 
nology of Scripture from any appearance of contra- 


diction. Theſe things you might have found more 


largely deduced, and fully handled, by thoſe learned 
perſons who have undertaken to clear the chronology 
of Scripture; who were men of more judgment, —— 

rom 
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from any difficulty of this nature to call in queſtion 
the truth and authority of the ſacred Scriptures. 

And although the opinions of chronologers are like 
the city clocks, which ſeldom agree, yet ſome come 
nearer the time of the day than others do; and 
therefore you ought to examine and compare them, 
before you pronounce fo peremptorily about contra- 
dictions in Scripture, which you have no reaſon to do 
till you find that no one hypotheſis among them will 
ſerve to free the Scripture from contradiction: for 
otherwiſe you do but blame the ſun, becauſe you 
cannot make the clocks agree. 

This 18 all I can find in your papers under the 
head of contradictions; and I leave you now ſoberly 
to conſider whether this place did afford you ſuffi- 
cient ground for ſo heavy a charge: but if you ſay, 
you have a great many more by you, but you ſent me this 
only for a trial of my ſkill, betore you lend any more, I 
beſeech you, Sir, to conſider, 

1. How eaſily things do appear to be contradic- 
tions to weak, or unſtudied, or prejudiced minds, 
which after due conſideration appear to be no ſuch 
things. A deep prejudice finds a contradiction in 
every thing; whereas in truth nothing but ill-will, 
and impatience of conſidering, made any thing, it 
may be, which they quarrel at, appear to be ſo. If 
I had been of ſuch a quarrelſome humour, I would 
have undertaken to have found out more contradic- 
tions in your papers than you imagine, and yet you 

might have been confident you had been guilty of 

none at all. When I conſider the great pains, and 
learning, and judgment, which hath been ſhewn by 
the Chriſtian writers in the explication of the Scrip- 
tures ; and the raw, indigeſted objections which ſome 
love to make againſt them ; if I were to judge of 
things barely by the fitneſs of perſons to judge of 
them, the diſproportion between theſe would appear 


out of all compariſon. A modeſt man would, in any 


. of this nature, ſay with himſelf, methinks if 
1 there 
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there were ſuch contradictions. in the Bible, as now 
ſeem to me, ſo many perſons of incomparable abili- 
ties, in the firſt and Jatter ages of the Chriſtian 


Church, who have made it their buſineſs to enquire 


into theſe things, would have diſcerned them before 


me : and yet they retained a mighty veneration for 


the Scriptures, as coming from God himſelf; and 
therefore it may be only weakneſs of judgment, want 


of learning, or ſome ſecret prejudice, may make me 


ſuſpect theſe things; or elſe I muſt ſuſpect the ho- 
neſty of all thoſe perſons who have pretended ſuch a 


devotion to the Scriptures, and yet have believed 


| them full of contradictions. 


. Wherein the contradiction appears, Is it in 


the main and weighty parts of the religion revealed 
herein? or is it only in ſome ſmaller circumſtances 


as to time and place? The great thing you are to 
look after, are the matters thoſe Scriptures tell you 


your ſalvation depends upon; and if there be a full 
conſent and agreement therein, you find enough for 


ou to believe and practiſe. And if ſome contra- 


dictions ſhould ſtill appear to you in ſmaller matters, 


what follows from thence, but only that the ſame 
care was not taken about little as about great things? 
And you ought to ſet that appearance of contradic- 
tion in ſmall matters together with the real conſent 
in the things of the higheſt importance; and from 


thence rather to infer that this was no combination 


or deſign to deceive others; for ſuch perſons take 
the greateſt care to prevent ſuſpicion, by their exact- 
neſs in every minute circumſtance; and ſometimes 
the over- much care to prevent ſuſpicion doth raiſe it 
the more. 

3. What ways have been uſed by men of judg- 
ment and learning, to clear thoſe places from the 
charge of contradiction. For not one of the objec- 
tions you can ſtart now, but hath been conſidered 
over and over, and all the difficulties that belong to 
it examined : if you will not take the pains to do 

this, 
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this, it is plain you do not deſire ſatisfaction, but 


only ſeek for a pretence to cavil ; eſpecially if you 
only ſearch the weakeſt or moſt injudicious writers 
on the Scriptures, and endeavour to expoſe their 
opinions, without taking notice of what others have 
ſaid, with more clear and evident reaſon. This 
ſhews either want of judgment in chooſing ſuch ex- 
poſitors, or want of candour and fair dealing, and a 


defire of taking any advantage againft the Scrip-— 


tures, 

4. How hard a matter it 1s for us, at this diſtance, 
to underſtand exactly the grounds of chronology, or 
the manner of computation of times uſed ſo long 
ago: and therefore in all difficulties of this nature, 
we ought to make the faireſt allowances that may be, 


conſidering withal, that eſcapes and errors are no- 


where more eaſily committed by tranſcribers, than 
in numbers: and that it is a very unreaſonable thing 
that a book, otherwiſe deſerving to be thought the 
| beſt book in the world, ſhould be ſcorned and re- 
jected, becauſe there appears ſome difference in the 
computation of times. We do not ſo exactly know 
the manner of the Hebrew chronology, nor the na- 
ture of' their year, or- intercalations, nor the cuſtoms 
of their genealogies, nor the allowance to be made for 
interregnums, ſo as to be able to define peremptorily 
in theſe things ; but it is ſufficient to ſhew that there 
is no improbability i in the accounts that are given; 
and no ſufficient reaſon can be drawn from thence to 
reject the authority of the Scriptures. 

2. I come to conſider the places you object, as con- 
taining things inconſiſtent with the wiſdom or goodneſs of 
God, according to a rational perſuaſion ; and thoſe are 
either, 1. From the laws of Moſes. 2. From the ex- 
preſs flory of the Bible, or actions of the prophets. 


1. From the laws of Moſes : Your firſt objection is 


from Exod. xx1. 7. where a man is ſuppoſed to ſell his 
daughter ; which, you ſay, it is incredible to believe that 
Cod ſhould per mit, becauſe it implies unnatural affection 
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and covetouſneſs in the father. But, Sir, 1. You do 
not conſider that this is barely a proviſional law, and 
is not the permiſſion of the thing, ſo much as the re- 

lation of it, ſuppoſing it to be done, i. e. in caſe a 
man ſhould part with his intereſt in his daughter to 
another perſon, upon an extraordinary caſe of neceſ- 
fity, as the Jews underſtand it ; yet then ſhe was 
not to be in the condition of a ſervant, but to be 
either betrothed to the perſon who received her, or 
to his ſon; which was intended for the reſtraint of 
promiſcuous buying and ſelling daughters, merely for 
the ſatisfaction of luſt. The Jews, who certainly 


beſt underſtood their own judicial laws, do ſay, that 


this was never to be done but where there was a pre- 
ſumption of ſuch a betrothing; for no man could 
ſell his daughter to thoſe to whom it was unlawful to 
marry by their law; ſo that this was looked on as a 
kind of eſpouſals of a young girl, taken into wardſhip 
by another; but ſo, that if ſne were not betrothed, 
ſhe was to remain her ſix years during her minority, 
as the Jews underſtand it, unleſs ſhe were redeemed, 
or {et free, or the jubilee came, or the mater died, 


or the time of her minority expired. 


2. The caſe of neceſſity being ſuppoſed, it hath 
been thought lawful for parents to make advantage 
by their children, not only by the Jews, but by other 
nations, who have been in the greateſt eſteem for 


wiſdom. For, by the law of the Twelve Tables 


among the Romans, the father had the liberty of 


ſelling his fon three times for his own advantage, as 
| Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus relates; and before that 


time it was not only in uſe among the Romans, but 
in ſuch eſteem among them, that, upon the review 
of their laws, the Decemviri durſt not leave it out: 
but, by one of the laws of Numa Pompilius, it was 
reſtrained to times before marriage; for in caſe the 
ſon had the father's conſent to marry, he could not 
{ell him afterwards, as the ſame author tells us. This 
law continued in force among them till Chriſtianity 
prevailed 
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ptevailed in the Roman empire; for although there 
were a prohibition of Diocletian againſt it, yet that 
ſignified nothing, till Conſtantine took care that ſuch 
indigent parents ſhonld be relieved out of the public charge. 
Cod. Theodoſ. l. xi. tit. 27. 2. And yet after this 
the cuſtom did continue, when the parents were in 

reat want, as appears by a law of Theodoſius, Cod. 
111. tit. 3. Omnes quos parentum miſeranda fortuna in ſer- 
vitium dum victum requirunt addixit, ingenuitati priſtine 
reformentur. And it farther appears, that even in 
Conſtantine's time, notwithſtanding the law made by 
him, parents would ftill, when they thought them- 
ſelves overcharged with children, part with their in- 
tereſt in them to others for advantage ; but it was 
chiefly while they were /anguino/enti, as the law ex- 
preſſes it, i. e. new born. Cod. Theod. l. v. tit. 8. 
By the laws of Athens, before Solon's time, parents 
might ſell their children, as appears by Plutarch, in 
his Life; and the ſame Philoſtratus reports of the 
Phrygians, 1. iii. Vit. Apollon. Tyan. and the like 
cuſtom doth obtain among the Chineſe to this day, 
if perſons do think themſelves unable to bring up 
their children themſelves. And there are two things 
to be ſaid for it. 1. The natural obligation lying on 
children to provide for their parents in neceſſity, by 
any way they are able. 2. The probability of better 
education under more able perſons; and therefore 


the Thebans had a law, That parents, in caſe of po- lian. 
verty, were to bring their children to the magiſtrate, as i. ii. e. 2. 


ſoon as they were born, who put them out to ſuch as were 
judged fit to bring them up, and to have their ſervice for 
their reward. 

But however, you ſay, this place implies a toleration of 
having many wives ; becauſe it is ſaid, if he take him an- 
other wife, ver. 10. I do not deny that the Moſaical 
law did / ſuppoſe the practice of polygamy ; but as 
it doth nowhere expreſsly allow it, neither doth it 
expreſsly condemn it. And although we ſay, the 
Chriſtian law is far more excellent, which reduceth 
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marriage to its firſt inſtitution, yet you will find it 4 
hard matter to prove ſuch a permiſſion of polygamy 
as this was, to be ſo repugnant to the law and prin- 


ciples of nature, as from thence to infer, that this 


law of Moſes could not be from God. You might 


have ſaid the ſame about the matter of divorce, 


which was permitted them, Chriſt faith, for the hard- 
neſs of their Hearts: which ſhews that God doth not 
always require that from men which is beſt pleaſing 
to himſelf; and that, as to his political government, 


he may not always puniſh that which is not ſo Penang 


to him. 

The next Jaw you quarrel at is :ithat, Deut. XX11, 
13, &C. about the trial of virginity ; which you object 
againſt as immodeſt, and uncertain, and therefore unbe- 
coming the wiſdom of God, So, many cuſtoms of thoſe 
elder times of the world, and of the Eaſtern parts, to 


this day ſeem very ſtrange to us, that are not ſo well 


acquainted with the realons of them. Methinks it 
better becomes our modeſty, 1n ſuch cafes, to queſ- 
tion our underſtanding thole cuſtoms, than preſently 
to caſt ſo much diſparagement on the author of 
them. If you had been offended at the literal ſenſe 
of thoſe At many of the Jews themſelves ſay, 
they are to be underſtood figuratively of the evidence 
that was to be brought and laid open before the 


judges on behalf of the defgmed perſon. And both 


Jotephus and Philo omit the laying open the cloth. 
But ſuppoſing it to be taken in the plaineſt literal 
ſenſe, have two things to ſay in vindication of this 
law. 1. That however uncertain ſome phyſicians 


have e, that way of trial to have been in theſe 


parts of the world; yet it is generally agreed to have 
held for the Eaſtern parts, by the moſt ſkiltul phyſi- 


cians among the Arabians : and a cuſtom of the ſame 


nature is {aid by good authors to have been obſerved 


among the Egyptians, and other Africans, as well as 


the Arabians ; ſo that this could not be thought fo 
ſtrange or immodeſt among the inhabitants of thoſe 
parts : 
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parts: and 1t 1s very probable that ſome particulars, 
as to the practice of theſe laws, are not ſet down, 
which might very much tend to the certainty of 
them, as the age of the married perſons, which was 
molt likely then, as it is to this day in the Eaſtern 
parts, very early; the Jews ſay at twelve years old, 
which would make the trial more certain. 2. As to 
the modeſty of it, you are- to confider that the law 


was intended to keep perſons from unjuſt defama- 


tions, and ſuch a way of trial was therefore pitched 
upon to deter perſons from ſuch defamations ; which 
men might otherwiſe have been more ready to, be- 
cauſe of the liberty of divorce, and the advantage 


they had in ſaving the dower, if they could prove the 


party vitiated before marriage ; therefore all the proof 
of that nature was to be paſſed ſoon after the con- 
ſummation of marriage, which being agreed. then by 
all the friends, there was to be no liberty left for de- 
famation afterwards ; but in caſe any man ſhould be 
guilty of it, the producing thoſe evidences, which 
before they were agreed upon, ſhould be ſufficient to 
clear the innocency of the party accuſed. And there- 
fore I look on this law, as the Jews do on that of the 
rebellious ſon, of which they ſay, that there is no in- 
ſtance of the practice of it; the penalty threatened 
being ſo effectual to prevent the occaſion of it. | 
And ſuch, in a great meaſure, I ſuppoſe the other 
law mentioned by you to have been, viz. of the water 
of jealouſy, which you make ſo ſtrange a matter of; 
and think it ſavours too much of a deſign to gratify the 
jealous humour of the Jewiſh nation. But you might 
have put a fairer conſtruction upon it, viz. that it 
was intended to prevent any occaſion of ſuſpicion 
being given to the huſband, by too much familiarity 
with other perſons ; fince the law allowed ſo ſevere a 
trial, in caſe the wife, after admonition, did not for- 
bear ſuch ſuſpected familiarity : but if you had 
looked on the law as it is, Num. v. 12, 13, &c. you 
would have found that the deſign of 1t was to keep 
women 
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women from committing ſecret adultery, by ſo ſe- 
vere a penalty ; yet withal, allowing ſo much to a 
reaſonable ſuſpicion (for ſo the Jews underſtand it, 
with many cautions and limitations), that, rather 
than married perſons ſhould live under perpetual jea- 
louſies, he appointed this extraordinary way ef trial, 
whereby adultery was moſt ſeverely puniſhed, and 
the honour of innocency publicly vindicated ; which 
certainly are not ends at all unbecoming due concep- 
tions of God. 1 Hes a e wi 
The laſt of the Jewiſh laws which you quarrel 
with, is, he prohibition of uſury, in ſeveral places of Mo- 


fes's law and the Pſalms. And from hence you fall 


into a long diſcourſe 7o prove the lawfutneſs of uſury : 
but to what purpoſe I beſeech you ? For you were 
to prove that God could never forbid it; you might 
have ſpared your pity for men, as you think, blinded 
with ſuperſtition, and cheated with new and airy notions. 
For by all that I can ſee by theſe papers, ſome pre- 
tended enemies to ſuperſtition have no better eyes 
than their neighbours, and are as eaſily cheated with 
groundleſs fancies and airy imaginations. The only 
thing to the buſineſs in that long diſcourſe is this, 


that you cannot imagine that God ſhould make a law ſo 


much to man's inconvenience, and forbid him ſo nice and 
indifferent a thing as moderate increaſe of profit by letting 
out of money, when it is allowed upon lands, houſes, and 


trade, &c. To this I anſwer, That the prohibition, 


of uſury to the Jewiſh nation was upon political 


grounds peculiar to the conſtitution of that people; 


as appears by the words of the law, Deut. xxiit. 19, 
20. Thou ſhalt not lend to uſury unto thy brother —unto a 
Stranger thou mayeſt lend upon uſury. But none of the 
laws which are founded upon common and moral rea- 
{ons have ſuch limitations as this; for God would 
never have ſaid, Thou ſhalt not commit adultery with thy 
brother's wife, but with the wife of a ſtranger thou 
mayeſt. But there was this particular reaſon for the 


prohibition of uſury to the Jewiſh nation. It pleaſed 
God 
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God to fix their habitation, not upon the ſea-ſide, as 
Tyre and Sidon ſtood, but within land, where they 
had no conveniencies of trading ; but the riches of 


the nation lay in agriculture and paſturage; in which 
the returns of money are neither ſo quick nor ſo ad- 


vantageous to make ſufficient compenſation for the 
intereſt of the money in the time they have it : for 
the main thing valuable in money 1s the advantage 
the borrower makes of it; and where that is great, it 
ſeems reaſonable that the perſon whoſe the money is, 
ſhould have a proportionable ſhare of the advantage 
made by it; but where perſons borrow only for pre- 
ſent occaſions to ſupply their neceſſities, there it is 
only an act of kindneſs to lend, and it would be un- 
reaſonable to preſs upon, or take advantage by, an- 


other's neceſſities. And this ſeems to have been the 


caſe among the Jews: they were only the poor that 
wanted money for preſent neceſſities; the rich had 
no way to employ it in trading, unleſs that they lent 
to the Tyrian merchants, which it was lawful by their 
law to do. Now if they took uſury of their own 
people, it muſt be of thoſe whoſe urgent neceſſity, 


and not hopes of a mighty increaſe by it, made them 


borrow, and therefore it was a very juſt and reaſon- 


able law to forbid uſury among them; which I be- 


lieve he would never have done, if he had placed the 
Jews upon the coaſts of Phœnicia, where trading was 
Jo much in requeſt. _ 

Theſe are all the laws which you have picked out 


of the whole body of the Jewiſh law, to repreſent it 


unbecoming the wiſdom of God. And now I pray, 
Sir, look back again upon them; ſee how few, how 
ſmall, how weak your objections are, and compare 
them with the weight, and juſtice, and prudence, and 
piety, expreſſed in all the reſt, and I hope you will 
find cauſe to be aſhamed of ſpeaking fo harſhly of 
| thoſe laws, fo well accommodated to thoſe ages of 
the world, and the condition of that people for whom 
they were appointed. | Meike 
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2, I now confider what you object «gain the | 
ſtory of the Bible, 


1. That paſſage of Moſes, Exod. XXX11. 32. Blot me 


out of thy book which thou. haſt written : where your de- 


ſign is to ſhew hal Moſes prayed to be damned; and 
that this was a very irrational thing, and ſavouring more 
of paſſion than of the ſpirit of God. But what it Moſes 
meant no ſuch thing as damnation ? As there 1s not 
any word in the context relating that ways; but all 
the deſign of that chapter is about a temporal pu- 


niſhment, which was a preſent deſtruction of the 


people for their fins. And the book, out of which he 
prayed God lo blot him, ſeems to me to be no other 
than the roll of God's choſen people, who were to poſſeſs 
the land of Ganaan : tor ſo / properly ſignifies a roll 
or regiſter, Pſalm Ixix. 28. we meet with v7 BD 
the roll of the living, or the book of the living, we render 


it, becauſe all ancient books were in the faſhion of 


rolls. In that chapter Moſes intercedes with God on 
behalf of the people, that he would make good his 
promiſe to them, of bringing them into the Jand of 


Canaan, ver. 13. and ver. 30. he goes up to make 


an atonement tor the people, i. e. as to the cutting 
them off in the wilderneſs ; and therefore he defires, 
rather than the people ſhould be deſtroyed, tha? God 
would ſfrike him out of the roll, that he might die in the 
wilderneſs rather than the people. And God gives that 
anſwer to this purpole, ver. 33. Whoever hath ſinned 
againſt me, will I blot out of my book : the ſenſe of 


which is the ſame with thoſe words of the Pſalmift, 


He fware in his wrath that they ſhould not enter into his 
reſt, Plalm xcv. 11. And according to this interpre- 
tation, which is moſt natural and eaſy, all your long 


diſcourſe, againſt praying to be damned, comes to juſt 


nothing ; there being no pretence for it, either in the 
text or context. 
2. The ſtory of Ruth doth not pleaſe you, as 2 


vouring, in your opinion, of a great deal of immodęſty; but 


vou would have a better opinion of it, if you conſider 
that 


or 
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that the reaſon of her carriage towards Boaz, in ſuch 
a manner, was upon Naomi's telling her, that he was 
one lo whom the right of redemption did belong, and by 
conſequence, by their law, was to marry her. Ruth ii. 
20. And this Ruth pleaded to Boaz, Ruth ui. 9. 
By which it appears that ſhe verily believed that he 
was legally her huſband ; and Boaz, we ſee, ſpeaks of 
her as one that was a virtuous woman, and known to be 
ſuch in the whole city, ver. 11. And he confeſſes he 
was, her near kinſman ; only, he faith, there was one 
nearer, ver. 12. By which it ſeems, if there had not, 
Boaz had made no ſcruple of the matter: ànd the 
Jews ſay, in ſuch marriages very little ceremony was 
required, if the next of kin did not renounce his 
right, becauſe the law had determined the marriage 
before hand. If you had but conſidered this one 
thing, you would have ſpared the many obſervations 
you make on this ſtory. | | 

3. You object againſt 2 Sam. xii. 8. as 1b much 
countenancing either inceft or adultery , becauſe it is ſaid, 
that God gave to David his maſter's wives into his bo- 
ſom. But, 1. It 1s very ſtrange to bring this place as 
a countenance to adultery, which was purpolely de- 
ſigned to upbraid David with the fin of adultery ; 
and you will find it no eaſy matter, by the conſtitu- 
tion of the Moſaical law, to prove polygamy to be 
adultery. . 2. The Jews give a fair interpretation of 
this place; for they ſay, that the wife of a king 
could never marry after her huſband's deceaſe, as the 
Gemara on the title Sanhedrim expreſsly faith ; al- 
though ſome among them follow the opinion of R. 
Jehuda, that ſhe might marry the ſucceeding king: 


but that is built chiefly. on this place; of which the Selden.Uxor 
reſt give a better account, viz. that wa doth not Fi 
imply Saul's wives, but the maids of honour, or at- Schick. de 
tendants on the court of Saul, which all fell into Da- J 46 Teer, 
vid's power, and out of whom he might chooſe wives 19. 
without danger of inceſt; and even ſome of thoſe 

who aſſert it lawful for one king to marry his prede- 


ceſſor's 
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ceſfor's wife, yet ſay in this caſe of David, that the 
word only implies that they were of Saul's family ; ; as 


Merab and Michal were, but not Saul's wives. 


that all the difficulty here ariſes only from the inter- 
pretation of an unuſual word, in which we have much 


more reaſon to truſt the Jews than other writers. 


4. You are much offended at Hoſea's marrying an 
But all the formidable difficult ies of that 
place will preſently vaniſh, if you allow the Prophe- 


adultereſs. 


tical Schemes, wherein thoſe things are ſaid to be 


done ; which are intended only to repreſent in a more 
lively manner the things ſignified by them. And fo 
you may ſee the Chaldee Paraphraſe fully explains 


Maim. More this place of Hoſea, and Maimonides purpoſely diſ- 


Nevoch. 
I. ii. c. 4 


6. courſeth on the Prophetic Parables, and brings 


this 


as one of the inſtances of them; and with him the 


reſt of the Jewiſh interpreters agree. 


But you ob- 
ject againſt ſuch a way of teaching, as ending 10 the 


encouragement of vice; which it is very far from, being 
deſigned to repreſent the odiouſneſs of it: for the 
whole ſcope of the prophet 1s to let the people under- 
ſtand that their 1dolatry was as hateful to God as the 


fin of adultery, and that the conſequences of it would | 
And yet that God ex- 


be their 'mifery and ruin. 


preſſed as much tenderneſs to them, as a man that 
was very fond of a woman would do, in being un- 
willing to put her away, although he knew ſhe were 


falſe to his bed : 


the former 1 is intended in the firſt 
chapter, and the latter in the third. And what is 


there tending to immorality in all this? May not 


God make uſe of one vice, whoſe evil is more noto- 


rious, to repreſent another Ly, whoſe evil they are 


more hardly convinced of? May not he ſet forth a 
degenerate people by the ſons of an adultereſs? and 


by the names given to them expreſs his deteſtation 
of their wickedneſs? eſpecially when the parabolical 
terms are fo clearly enplained, as they are in the ſe- 


cond cha ter. 


But 


te 


F THE SCRIPTURES ANSWERED. 


But you will fay, theſe things are related as plain 
matters of fact; with the ſeveral circumſtances — 
to them. - It is true, they are ſo; but ſo parables ule to 
be; ſo was Nathan's to David; ſo is that of the 
rich man and Lazarus, in the New Teſtament : fo is 


Jeremy's going to Euphrates 10 hide his girdle (for it Jer. aii. 4s 
is not very likely the prophet ſhould be lent eighteen © _ 


or twenty days journey into an enemy's country for 


no other end); ſo is Ezekiel's ing on one fide for 390 Ezck.iv. 5, 
days, and ſhaving his head and beard, contrary to the ® 
law, as Maimonides obſerves ; and his digging in the Baek. v. 1. 


walls of the Temple at Jeruſalem, while he was in Ba- 


495 


bylon ; and many other things of a like nature, Faak. viii 


which are ſet forth with as punctual a narration of * 


circumſtances as this of Hoſea; and yet they were 
only figurative expreſſions. We, that are accuſtomed 
to another way of learning, think theſe things 
ſtrange ; but this was a very common way in the 
elder times, and it is to this day much uſed in the 
Eaſtern countries, to repreſent duties to ſome, under 
the parables of things as really done by others : as 
may be ſeen in Locman and Perzoes; beſides what 
Clemens Alexandrinus and others have ſaid, concern- 
ing the antiquity and common uſe of this parabolical 
way of teaching. 1255 

I now come to your objections againſt the New 
Teſtament ; but I find them ſo few, and thoſe ſo 
ſlight and inconſiderable as to the end for which you 
produce them, that I may eaſily paſs them over. To 


that about the continuance of miracles, I have already- 


anſwered ; and I find not one word in the places 


mentioned by you, which implies the neceſſity of the 


continuance of them in all ages of the Chriſtian 
Church. That place, Mark x, 29, 3o. ſpeaks of no 
more but ſuch a recompence in this life as is conſiſtent 
with perſecution, and therefore muſt chiefly lie in in- 
ward contentment; which all wiſe men have valued 


above external accommodations: although withal, 


by the account St. Paul gives of himſelf and his bre- 
thren, 
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i. . way or other. 


- arguing ſo far as I might; 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST. THE AUTHORITY 


thren, God did abundantly provide for them one 
As having nothing, and yet enjoying all 
things; which amounts to a hundred fold in this life. 

But certainly you are the firſt man, who have ob- 
jected rhe obſcurity of the book of Revelations | againſt 
the authority of the Scriptures ; which is juſt as if one 


| ſhould object the quadrature of the circle againſt ma- 


thematical certainty. If we grant that there are ſome 
things in that myſtical book we do not yet well un- 
derſtand, what then ? Muſt neither that book, nor 
any other of the Bible, be of Divine revelation ? I 
will not purſue the unreaſonableneſs of this way of 
but I leave yourſelf to 
conſider of it, and of all that J have written, in order 
to your ſatisfaction. If you think fit to return an 
anſwer, I pray do it clearly and ſhortly, and with that 
freedom from paſſion which becomes ſo weighty a 


matter. And I beſeech God to give you a right un- 
derſtanding in all things. I am, 
SIR, 


June 11, 1675. | F 
Your faithful Servant. 
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